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London, 1825* 

T^r Lingard is already kndwn to the world by several valuable 
publications. His Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church 
display much research and erudition* His Reply to the Bishop 
of Gloucester (Dr Huntingford) is an able, temperate, and judi- 
cious vindication of the Catholic Church. His present work 
will not detract from the reputation be has acquired : and in* 
deed the success it has already obtained, is a proof at once of Its 
merits, and of the good taste and judgment of the public* It* 
has deservedly placed him among the most eminent df bitr 
English historians. 

To appreciate justly a w3rk like 4;his^ would require a 
minute and careful examination of its contents than we havenolir; 
leisure to bestow upon them. Dr Lingard’s book is the fruit 
of great industjy, learning and acuteness, directed by no ordi- 
nary talents. It is written in a clear and agreeable manner. 
His periods are poised, and musical in their cadence, with va- 
riety in their structure that pleases without palling pn the ear#* 
His style is nervous and concise, bbd never enfeebled bjr, 
less epithets, or encumbered with redundant, unmeaning phri!lae^' 
If it be' deficient in that happy negligence and appa|;ent^i^.of 
expression, — if it want ‘ those careless, inimitable l^atil|Le$,^iVhic}| 
in Hume excited the despair and admiration of 6ibbbn,«->theire 
is no other modern history with which it may not challenge 
comparison. The narrative of Dr Lingard has the perspicuity^ 
of Jiobertson, with more freedom and fancy. His diction W 
the ornament of Gibbon without his affectation and ob^enrijy#; 
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It would be unjust, however, to Dr I^ingard, to confirio our 
praise of his work to its style and diction. Ho possesses whai 
he claims, the rare merit of having collected his materials from 
orjginal historians and records. He has not copied at second* 
haml from other compilers ; nor, like many of his brethren, re- 
tailed to us the vapid dre^s of repeated transfusions from the 
primary sources of information. To borrow his own metaphor, 
he has not drawn from the troubled stream, but drank from the 
fountainhead. His narrative has accordingly a freshness of 
character, a stamp of originality, not to be found in any general 
history of Knglnnd in common use. 

His diligent perusal and study of our ancient historians his 
critical examination of their works, his careful and judicious 
comparison of their statejp^nts where they dificr, have enabled 
Dr Lingard: to explain many transactions that were before ob- 
scure, to show the connexion between events that appeared be- 
fore disjointed, and to make many silent coirections in our 
history, which are not the less valuable, because they arc not 
ostentatiously obtruded on our notice, and may therefore pass 
unobserved by the more careless of his readers. To one de- 
sirous of making a study, and not a mere amusement of the 
history of his country, we know no general history of England 
that we should sooner recommend than the work before us. In 
the multitude of authorities to which it appeals, and in the ex- 
actness of its refeicncos, it will bear a comparison with the pro- 
ductions of Robertson or of Gibbon. It is needless to rcmaik, 
that witliout these aids to the reader, without these salutary re- 
straints on the author, a work professing to be historical, tiioiigh 
it may divert the idle and gratify the prejudiced, is not more 
deserving of cix'dit than the,romaiic6 of Waveiley or Ivaiiiioe. 

To the merits of diligence, learning, and cntical acuteness. 
Dr Lingard adds a talent for narration which we rarely fiiul in 
authors distinguished for antiquarian research. His selection 
of matprialh from the voluminous works he has consulted, has 
been made with jiidgnicnt^nil arranged with skill. His uarra- 
live is clcar^ full, and unembarrasseu. Jf there be any fault in 
the composition of his work, it is tliat the story flows in too 
Ccpiablc a stream. There are no pauses to arrest the atten* 
tion, or provoke the reflections of his readers. We aie carried 
on smoothly and insensibly, without stopping to consider what 
is interesting or curious in our way, and reach tlic end of our 
journey with a faint and vague recollection of the objects w'c 
nave passed. Revolutions the most important glide bclore us, 
without any anticipation of their approach, notice of their ar- 
rival, or retrospective view of tlieir effects. 
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But it must not be inferred from these remarksj that Dr Lin- 
gard has confined himself to a ni^re recital of events, without 
comment or observation, or that he is ah indifferent spectator 
of the progress of society and manners. Availinghimsclf of the 
information accumulated in the two last centuries, and profiting 
by the labours and researches of his predecessors, he has on the 
contrary intprwoveii in his narrative many valuble episodes, on 
the character, customs, and institutions of our forefathers, and 
on the important alterations successively effected in their laws 
and constitution, in their judicatories, ecclesiastical and civil, 
and ill their administration military and financial. On all these 
subjects we find much minute and curious information in his 
hhtory; but we sliall look in it in vain for those general and com- 
prehensive views, that sagacity and judgment, those masterly 
Icbsoiis of political wisdom, that profound ‘knowledge of human 
nature, that calm philosopTiy, and dispassionate balancing ot 
opinions, which delight and instruct us in the pages of Hume. 

It wfts a practice of that great historian, on grave and im- 
portant questions, where the justice or expediency of the course 
to be taken was doubtful or disputed, to bring forward the ar- 

g iuncnts that might be used on both sides ; and to give a more 
istoric form to these discussions, it was not uncommon for 
him to state them as having been actually proposed and urged 
at the time, by the contending parties. Dr Lingard appears to 
disapprove of this practice, and calls it fiction. We are sure 
that no fraud was intended by it on the part of Mr Hume, and 
doubt whether he has ever had readers simple enough to believe, 
that the controversial discussions inserted in his history took 
place in the form and manner there related. Like the speeches 
in Livy, we have always regarded them as political disquisi- 
tions, applicable to all times and places; and believing it to 
be the object of history to store the mind with knowledge, and 
hot merely to load the memory with events, we have studied 
them, we confess, with attention, and, we flatter ourselves, with ' 
profit. Mr Hume, to be sure, did not extract them from the 
monkish chronicles, where Dr Lingard has probably sought 
for them in vain, but drew them from the recesses of his own 
mind : And, so just and true are his reflections, and yet so na- 
tural and obvious do they appear, when presented to us in his 
admirable sketches, that though no authority may be found for 
them in .contemporary annals, we cannot help believing, that 
they contain the sentiments and views, not only of the states- 
men and parries to whom he ascribes them, but pf politicians 
and nations, at all times and on all occasions when similar ques- 
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lions have arisen, since men were first united in society, and 
governed by their reason and reflection. 

In patlietic and dramatic narration, Dr Lingard must not be 
compared to Mr Humje; and in moral feeling he is not less in- 
ferior. To be oppressed with calamity, was at all times suffi- 
cient to excite the sympathy of Mr liume. ‘ I'o rouse his in- 
dignation, it was enough to place before his eyes a scene of 
cruelty, hypocrisy, or injustice. Dr Lingard has little talent 
for pathetic descripuon. His humanity is ai|M to slumber where 
none but laymen suffer; and his indignation against oppression 
is seldom warm, unless when churchmen are wronged. 

Both historians have their defects. Mr Hurne has been ac- 
cused of a childish partiality for Kings. Dr Lingard worsliips 
a more jealous idol — the Church. 

Paradoxical as the assertion may seem, it has alw^ays ap})carod 
to us that Mr Hume was in reality an admirer of popular govern- 
ment in preference to monarcliy. But, though in his s})efulative 
tenets a republican, it cannot be denied that the general tenor of 
his History of England is unfavourable to the popular party in 
our Constitution. From temj>er, disposition and character, lie 
was averse to violence and turbulence ; and therefore, in civil 
contests, he was always inclined to side with the party that 
seemed to him to be acting on the defensive. But such, to ap- 
pearance, is in general the relative situation of a government 
when contending with its'subjects. The encroachments of power 
are commonly slow and ’imperceptible ; its invasions of popular 
rights are made without tumult or confusion, disguised by pre- 
tences of public good, and often effective for the time in repressing 
disorder and maintaining tranquillity. The efforts of the people, 
on the other hand, are sudden and violent, provoked by resciU- 
nient and oppression, and leading directly to civil war. Mill unie 
had, besides, adopted from Brady strained and exaggerated no- 
tions of the ancient prerogatives of the Crown ; and, seduced 
by the specious theory of that learned and acute, but disinge- 
nuous incjiiircr, he was led, on many occasions, to mistake the 
efforts of the people to recover their rights, for invasions of the 
legitimate authority of the Crown. He did not perceive that 
the contested prerogatives were usurpations; and forgot that, 
though sometimes j^cquiesced in from convenience, and at other 
times submitted to from necessity, they had been always disput- 
ed, and had been frequently resisted w ith success. 

But, though too much disposed, in his History of England, 
to take part >Vith the Crown against the people, no liistoriaii 
had a stronger sense than Mr Hume of tiie benefits of civti li- 
berty; no one has pleaded with niore success, or defended with 
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more steadiness, the cause of humanity and toleration ; and, on 
great occasions, no one has expressed a deeper interest in the 
struggles for liberty and limited govermnenL It is impossible 
to read the beautiful and animating passage, where he describes 
the opening of the Great Parliament, and pourtrays, with such 
force and truth, the great men there assembled, destined to re- 
vive the ancient spirit of their country, without participating in 
his admiration of their genius, and his applause of their de- 
signs. It is true, that dislike of the fanaticism, which at once 
inspired and clouded their virtues, and commiseration for the 
victims, justly, though irregularly sacrificed to their revscntnient, 
made him afterwards judge harsnly, if not unfairly, of their cha- 
racters, and withdraw from their exertions the sympathy he la-, 
vishes on their opponents! But, even in his aberrations from 
the cause of liberty, we never find him an apostate from its 
principles. He never deigns to varnish or embellish, with his 
eloquence, the speculative dogmas of slavery. He uniformly 
treats with scorn atid indignation the palliations for cruelty and 
injustice, whether urged by laymen or churchmen, by kings or 
demagogues. 

We are far from intending, by these remarks on Mr Hume’s 
general character as an historian, to vindicate or palliate his 
liistory of the Stuarts. We are thoroughly sensible of its de- 
ficiencies in what constitute the chief merit of an historian, fide- 
lity and regard to truth. Various reasons maybe given, though 
no satisfaqtory excuse can be offered, for his partiality to an un- 
happy race, whose faults and errors were* redeemed by fewer 
great or good qualities than have fallen to the lot of any family 
that has ever worn the Crown of England. , He had received 
from education a strong tincture of Jacobitism, whiqh was then 
fashionable in Scotland among all who felt, or affected, a re- 
gard for the honour and ancient independence of their coun- 
try ; and, though his manly understanding rejected with disdain 
the principles of the Jacobites, his early bias in their favour led 
him, in his pity for tHfe misfortunes of the Stuarts, to extenuate 
their guilt. ; He had encountered opposition too, and narrowly 
escaped prosecution from the sour and intolerant bigotry of the 
Calvinistic Clergy, / that indisposed him ,to a party of which 
they had been the champions and supporters. When he began 
to write, there was an appearance of gallantry in maintaining a 
cause, which had been abandoned for half a century by the 
worshippers of Fortune ; for the same turn of character that 
makes men Tories at present, made them at that time Whigs. 

JBut, setting asSidc his errors from prejudice and education, 
his great ^ friend of liberty and popular government 
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teems to have been a morbid horror of whatever tended to dis- 
turb for a time the (^|fice and order of society. Disf^usted with 
the cruelty and ferocity of civil contests, provoked by the hypo- 
crisy of some, indignant at the ambition of others, alarmed at 
"the fury and madness of all, his reflections tend to damp our 
ardour for exertion, and, without inculcating the principles, lead 
to the practice of passive obedience. The pupils formed in his 
school are apt, in their dread of temporary confusion, to over- 
look or undervalue the permanent evils of slavery; and, in 
iheir desire to secure the repose of one generation, to sacrifice 
the happiness of many* They are no ffiends to despotic rule, 
and value, as they ought, the blessings of liberty; but they arc 
better qualified to enjoy its benefits with temper and mo<lera- 
tlon, when conferred by others, than to earn or maintain k by 
their own exertions. 

Dr Lingard also, we are sorry to say, has no generous sym- 
pathy in the cause of freedom. He appears to take little in- 
terest in the struggles for liberty that form the brightest part of 
our annals* He relates, with lifeless coldness, the establisli- 
, ment of Magna Charta, seems unconscious of the importance 
; of the contents between Henry III. and his people, and com** 
inemorates the termination of the struggle in the time of Ed- 
ward I. with freezing indifference. In short, it is only when 
the honour or the interests of the Church are affected, that 
his passions are warmed ; and even churchmen appear to suf- 
fer in bis estimation, when they contribute to tho civil liber- 
* tjes, or devote thcfliselves to the temporal interests of mankind. 
One cold sentence of approbation suffices for Winchclsca and 
Longton : Pages are devoted to thje vindication of Duristan and 
of Becket. 

Dr X*ingard, we nbed Scarcely say, is a Redded partisan 
of the Church of Rome. That he should be devoted to her 
doctrines, was to be expected from the faith he holds, and 
£he profession ho has embraced. But be is not only a be- 
liever in the creed, and advocate for the discipline of bis 
church ; he is tlie defender of all her saints and confes- 
sors, the cplogist of all who have laboured or sulTcrcd in 
her cause, the decrier of all who have resisted her usurpations. 
From the days of Austin to the dawn of the Reformation, his 
. thermometer for perjional mOiit is of spiritual manufacture. In 
his own church, he prefers the regular to the secular clergy, 
and seems to regard the moilastic profession as the perfection of 
Christian virtue. On some occasions he has objected to the 
claims of temperal, authority, and to othei? usurpations 05 the 
IPopes ^ but nc is ever foithful to the chtsrcb« In no instance 
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thnt we recollect Ikis he renounced any one of her unmumties, 
or abandoned any one of her pretensions. In his account of 
the celebrated controversy with Becket^ he has amused his 
readers with an historical disquisitioh on the antiquity of the 
exemption claimed by the clefgy from secular jurisdiction, ex** 
pressed his doubts of extent to which that privilege gave 
impunity to crimes, dropped some hints of the superiority of the 
; ecclesiastical over the lay tribunals, but nearer unequivocally cx- 
prassed his disapprobation of the claim itself. 

Dr Lingard pronounces bis anathema against the philosophy 
of history^ whicli he is pleased to term the philosophy of ro« 
mance. He compares the philosophic historian to the novelist, 
* whose privilege,^ he tells us, it is ‘to be always acquainted with 
‘ the secret motives of those whose conduct and character he deli- 
‘ neates, ’ (Preface). More is not wanted to show, that he entire- 
ly misconceives the natuie and purpose of wliat has been called 
ihe philosophy of history. The philosophic historian troul^cs 
himself little with the cliaracters of individuals, or with the iho*^ 
lives that influence their actiona. His object is to trace the ge- 
neral causes in the state and condition of society that determine 
events, independent, and often in spite of the individuals who 
appear to conduct them. He neglects ihe flv, to study the wheel 
on which it revolves. The fault to which he is most prone, is 
indifference about individuals. He neither interests himself nor 
his readers in their fate or fortunes. Instead of a dramatic 
story, his work becomes a dry dissertation. Content with en- 
. larging our views, and enlighlcning our understanding, he a- 
spires not to warm our passiOTs, or excite our feeling The 
mistake of Dr Lingard^ if it is not a sacrifice to the vulgar Oant 
of the day, must have arisen from his aversion to Hume, wli^ 
is justly placed by common consent at the head of our philoso^ 
phic historians. But Dr Lingard should .iindci;stand, that Mr 
Hume is not more distinguished for bis philosophy, than for his 
sagacity and judgment, nis feeling ana pathos. In diligence 
and critical research he must yield the palm to Dr Lingard; 
hut in no other point of view axe they to be put for one moment 
in comparison. 

Dr Lingard next proceeds gravely to te!l.u^ ‘ that the writer 
‘ of history can know no jjnore than his authorities have die- 
‘ closed, or the facts, themselves necessarily suggest * If, by ncr 
€essaril^ in this passage, Dr Lingard means that Which follows 
by inevitable consequence, he has himself departed from bis own 
•rule. He has pronounced John guilty of the murder of Arthur, 
tjfough there iis no positive evidence of the fact, and though 
Arthur have died a natitral de^th^ pr perished 
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without the intervention of his uncle. But if he means, by Ttc- 
cessarihf^ that which follows naturally and probably from the 
facts handed down to ns, wfaat> historian has ever laid claim to 
more ? What histoi*ian has been content with less ? Not cer- 
tainly Dr Lingard. Noti^ithstanding his petulant rebi^kc of 
those he terms philosophic historians, we find him colouring 
facts, assigning motives, and dealing in characters, epithets and 
innuendoes, with as lAuch freedom as any one of them. He is con- 
tinually at variance with philosophic historians and Protestant 
divines; but it does not follow, on that account, that he never 
* indulges his imagination, * nor gives way to ‘ prejudice. ’ We 
think he sometimes ^ imposes on his readers ; ’ and wc trust, 
that when he does so, he also imposes on ‘ himself. * We fear 
that philosophic historians are not the only persons who ^ have 

E erverted the truth of history. * We have found omissions, we 
ad almost said suppressions, in Dr Lingard’s works, that de- 
Btijoy, or at least weaken, * our reliance on, the fidelity of his 
statements. * We have observed with sorrow, that in his eager- 
ness to establish a ‘ favourite theory, he overlooks every troublc- 
# some dr adverse authority, distorts facts in order to form a 
^ foundation for his system, and borrows from his own fancy 
^ whatever is wanting for its support and embellishment.’ 

In justification of these strictures, wc shall select a few ex- 
amples, taken chiefly from the early part of our history, where 
Dr Lingard^s zeal for the church has, in our opinion, betrayed 
him into errors. We shall quote indiflerently from his present 
book, and from his Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
Both works are executed in th^same spirit, and do equal credit 
to his industry and talents. Wo are aware that, to some of oiir 
readers, the discussions on which wt; are about to enter, may 
appear of too little moment to occupy their time. But wc beg 
of them to consider, that it is not the character of a Saxon 
King, br the truth of a Saxon story, that we are going to try, 
but the degree of confldence that may be safely placed in Dr 
X^ingard’s. History of England. 

We shall leave untouched as sacred ground the points in dis- 
pute between Protestant and Catholic. If Dr Lingard has done 
injustice to Lollard^, Lutheran, or Calvinist, it is the business of 
' our divines to correct his error and expose his misrepresenta- 
tions. The subject is too extensive for the limits of a review. 
We can assure our clergy, that the combat to, which he provokes 
them, will require their most strenuous exertions. The fabric 
he has raised against the Reformation is reared by no vulgar 
hand. We hope and trust, that, like the image which appallgd 
Nebucba^nc^litir' in his sleep, it rei^ cm a basi^ where, if part 
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be of iron, part also is of clay ; and, if any stimulus, besides the 
duty of vindicating the founders of their church, were wanting^ 
we might venture to assure them, that in an age where religious 
controversy is so liberally rewarded as the present, the stone 
whioh smites this colo^us.aiid breaks it to pieces, cannot fail tot 
become a great mountain, and overshadow all its fellows. 

We shell take our first example from the history of Edwy 
and Eigiva. To many the guilt or innocence of these person- 
ages may appear a question as unimportant as it is obscure. Hut 
we arc invited to it by Dr Lingard, who has honoured us with 
a note in reply to our former observations on this story. We 
request the indulgence of our readers, and promise them to 
compress our remarks in as short a space as possible. 

Edwy was unfortunate from his quarrel with Dunstan, and 
the consequent enmity of a powerful party in the church. Some 
historians have spoken favourably of his character. The greater 
part describe him as a vicious prince, who merited his fate by 
, ids misconduct. But his enemies, while they agree in repre- 
senting him as a monster of wickedness and impurity, contradict 
one another flatly when they descend to the particulars of his 
life. All agree, that his connexion with a lady, whom some call 
Ethelgiva, others Alfgiva, Elfgiva, Algiva or Eigiva, had a 
principal share in the calamities of his reign. But of the na- 
ture of that connexion, different and inconsistent accounts ap- 
pear at a very early period to have prevailed. Some describe 
her as his wife by an uncanonical marriage; others consider her 
his mistress ; and some pretend she was the wife of another 
man. Florence of Worcester, who wrote in the J2lh century, 
inserts two of these stories in his chronicle, without intimating 
which was most wdrthy df credit; and from bis silence it may 
be inferred, that in liis opinion the truth even at that time was 
no longer attainable. Modern historians have had greater con- 
. fidcnce in their own penetration. Protestant writers have very 
generally taken part ^ith Edwy and Eigiva. Catholics have 
universally declared for Dunstan. Hume, indifferent to the 
religious passions of both, was led by his humanity to espouse 
the cause of the unfortunate. Dr Lingard has of course sided 
with his own church. » We flatter ourselves we can be impartial 
between the contending sects, but have not the presumption to 
expect that we can reconcile contradictory statements, which, 

. seven hundred years ago, were left in hopeless uncertainty by 
historians. 

According to the Story tdld by Dr Ljngard, Edwy, a Saxon 
jnince, who ascended the throne in the 16th or 18ih year of his^ 
age, had ^on seduced before his coronation into an illicit cot^* 
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nexion with a lady of rank, but of profligate character, • called 
Kthclgiva. The inducement of Kthelgiva to this amour, is said 
to have been the hope of , securing the King in marriage, for 
herself or for her daughter; and in the prosecution of that 
acheme, we are assured, that she had not scrupled to sacrifice 
the honour of both to his cniln*aces. In the midst of this intrigue 
Edwy was crowned, being still unmarried. On the evening of 
his coronation, while sitting at a banquet with his prelates and 
nobles, uns^ted by possession, and irritated by the violence 
and impetuosity of his passions, he started up from table, and, 
leaving the room abruptly, retired into a private chamber to 
enjoy the company of his mistresses. After somei little delay, 
Dunstan followed him, burst into his apartment, and found him 
between the ladies in a situation too indecent to be described* 
Indignant at this spectacle, Dunstan reviled the women for their 
impudence, and, laying hold of the reluctant monarch, dragged 
him back to the convivial party he had EtheJgiva re- 

senting this interference, became the enemy and persecutor of 
Dunstan, and, instigating the King to his ruin, finally drove 
him into exile. Shortly after, acconling to Dr Lingarcl, Edwy 
married; and on his marriage, Etkelgiva was removed from 
court, and committed to the care of her legal guardians. There, 
however, she was not suffered long to remain* Instigated by 
bis own passions, or moved by her solicitations, the King car- 
ried her olf by force fi-oni her place of retreat, and, establishing 
her in one of his royal vills, lived with her in open concubinage* 
Scandalized at this outrage on.decoriim. Archbishop Oda, pro- 
filing by the absence of her royal lover, broke into the place of 
her residence with a band of armed followers, and, seizing on 
her person, branded her in the face, ^nd banished her to Ire- 
land. The guilty but unforlunate woman, after the recovery of 
her beauty, attempting to return to her paramour, fell into the 
hands at her enemies, by whom she was hamstrung, and left to 
perish in lingering torture* , * 

The first observation wc have to make on this historical de- 
tail, is to express our admiration at the dexterity of Dr Lingard, 
in contriving to keep out of sight every fact. and drcumstance 
inconsistent with the story he has adopted. No one, from (he 
perusal of his history, would suspect that there were three dif- 
ferent editions of this story,* and that the one he has preferred h 
not supported by caj:licr or. better evidence than those he has" 
suppressed. No oue vWjU dispute his right, to tAe that version 
of the storj» which seerped to him the most credible. But eaii- 
donr fair-dealing rc^piircd of him, ntit td omit the ol>jeclion^ 

io iti i}pt tg concept ib^ difficulues with whicli it wap, 
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and not to suppress the facts at variance with it, or ctilcukued 
to throw discredit on its truth. 

But, though Dr Lingard has shown great skill in his selec- 
tion nnd arrangement of materials for the construction of his 
story, he has fiillen into one contradiction that must strike the 
mbst inadvertent of his readers. After taking the greatest pains 
to prove, that Edwy was unmarried at the time of his corona- 
tion, and that he remained unmarried till the banishment of 
Dunstan,^ he quotes, with apparent acquiescence, the account of 
Senatus, who ‘ gives us to understand, that when Dunstan in* 

‘ curred the hatred of Edwy and his mistress, the king was al- 
* ready married to another woman/ f But when, and on what 
occasion was it, that Dunstan incurred the hatred of Edwy and 
his mistress ? Was it not * for his conduct on the day of the co- 
ronation ?* :}• If Edwy was married when Dunstan incurred his 
hatred, and If it was the conduct of Dunstan on the day of the 
coronation that inflamed the king and his mistress against him, 
Edwy must have* been married at the time ol his coronation. 
What becomes then of the arguments to prove, that he was un- 
married at that period, or of the story, that Etheigiva was induced 
to sacrifice her own honour, and that of her daughter, to his 
desires, in the hope of entangling him in marriage witli one or 
other of them ? 

In admitting the marriage of Edwy, Dr Lingard is careful 
not to mention the name of his wife, or to inform his readers of 
her relationship to his supposed mistress Etheigiva, Why this 
caution and reserve? Was he afraid of placing in too clear a 
light the nature of the charge he had to maintain against the 
unfortunate P^iiicc? Was he apprehensive, that it might shock 
the credulity of the public to be told, that Edwy, after his mar- 
riage, lived in incestuous intercourse with his mothcr-in-law ; 
and tliat this secret, unknown and unnoticed by his contdVnpo- 
raries, and not even insinuated by the most virulent of his ene- 
mies, after remaining undetected and unsuspected for nine hun- 
dred years, had been at lenj^h revealed to a Catholic clergyman 
of the nineteenth century? When he adopted from the biographer 
' of St Oswald the story, that the woman banished by Oda was 
the concubine, and not the wife of Edwy, ^ quam sub uxore 
propria adamavit, * did it not ocorfr to him, that if this woman 
had been not only the King^s concubine, but the mother of his 
wife* sucb an aggravation of his guilt would not have been omit- 
ted by an author nowise prejudiced in his favour ? Asser and 
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Bede have not suffered the incestuous marriages of P'adbald and 
Ethelbald to efecape the notice of posterity, though these princes 
expressed contrition for their offences, and submitted to the 
Church. Cati^ it be supposed, that greater forbearance was 
shown to the refractory Edwy, the enemy and viedm of the 
Clergy? Is it possible that, while the minor charges against 
him were recorded with so n^uch acrimony, the most heinous of 
his offences was consigned to oblivion ? Is not the silence of his 
bitterest enemies a sufficient refutation of the calumny now at- 
tempted to be cast on his memory ? 

In his Antiqtiities of the Ang!o-Sa;jcon church, Dr Lingard 
was less on his guard about names. He had not then discovered 
the passage in the life of St Oswald, which has induced him to 
alter his former account of these transactions. He there inge- 
nuously relates the evidence he had found for the marriage of 
Edwy with Elgiva, and expresses his belief, that ‘ after the ba- 
‘ nishment of Ethelgiva, Edwy either took Elgiva to his bed as 
• his mistress, or married her within the prohibited degrees.* * 
Why is this evidence suppressed, — why is the name of Elgiva 
totally omitted in the- history of England ? Why docs he insi- 
nuate in his notef that she is a creature of our invention, whom 
we have married to the King ? He knows, that the divorce of 
Edwy from iElfgyfc or Elgiva is related in the Saxon Chroni- 
cle.J He is aware of the existence of a charter where iElfgiva 
is called the King’s wife, and iEthelgiva her mother; and, when 
he wrote his Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, he had n(> 
doubt of the accuracy of the names. § Mr Turner, it is true, 
had expressed some faint suspicion that this charter might be a 
forgery of the monks. || Has Dr Lingard examined into the 
grounds of that suspicion ? If he bid, we are convinced he 
would have been satisfied, that the suspicion was unfounded ; 
and whatever it might have cost him, we are persuaded he must 
liave admitted Elgiva to have been the wife of Edwy, and Ethcl- 
giva to have been her mother. 

Mr Turner appears to have been content with a.short abstract 
of this charter, which he met with ih Claudius, c. ix. ; and not 
to have looked into Cl'Judius, vi. % where he would have 


Anglo-Saxon Church, 525 — 527. 

+ England, i. 514. 

:}: Tiberius, B. iv. in Cotton, now incorporated in the printed text 
by Mr Ingram. 

{ Anglo-Saxon Church, 525. 

.il^istory of the Anglo-Saxons, ii. 403, 3d. edit, 
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found it at full length. The transcript in Claudius, b. vi^ is 
written in the Saxon language, and partly in the Saxon charac- 
ter. The deed or charter itself is the notification of an exchange 
of laftds between Byrhtdm, Bishop of Wells, aqd St Ethel woldf 
AbUbt of Abingdon, afterwards Bishop bf Winchester, and, in 
tlie succeeding reign, the active and furious persecutor of the 
secular clergy. This exchange is stated to have been made 
with leave of King Ead wig, and is attested by iElfgifii, the King’s 
wife— iEthelgifu, the King’s wife^s mother— iElfsige, Bishop (of 
Winchester) — Osulf, Bishop (of Wilton)— Caenwald, Bishop 
(of Worcester) — and by three laymen of rank. 

From this document it appears, that iEltgifii, Elgiva, or Al- 
giva, was the King’s wife, and that iEthelgifii, or Ethclgiva, 
was her mother ; * and that^ on her daughter’s marriage with 
the King, Ethelgiva was not disgracefully banished from the 
royal presence, but remained at court, ana, nmler the designa- 
tion of the King’s wife’s mother, attested an agreement between 
St Ethelwold and the Bishop of Wells, to which three odier 
bishops (one of them ‘ vir monastiem professidnis,* ) were sub- 
scribing witnesses. Can it be believed, that from servility, 
Incrtj, of gain or hope of worldly preferment, so intuiy holy ineii 
would have frequenfed and given their countenance to a court, 
where the King was openly living in incestuous intercourse 
with his wife’s mother ? If such was the fact, Dr •Lingard 
itiust detract considerably, in his next edition, from the eulogies 
he has bestowed on the piety and saint-Jike virtues of his An- 
glo-Saxon prelates. 

We shall not offend oitr readers by any comments on the 
disgusting scenes detjulc;^! to us, with scrupulous minuteness, 
by the authors whom Dr Lingard is pleased to transcribe 'and 
credit. They arC fit only for the annals of a brothel, and 
could never have been belie\^ed or recorded by any one but -a 


* Dr Lingard has thought proper, in a parenthesis, to tell us that 
Algiva and Ethclgiva are the same name in the Saxon language. 
Dr Lingard knows as well as we do, that neither Algiva nor Ethcl- 
giva are Saxon words. « That a Norman scribe might contract tlu!; 
Saxon A^thclgijfe into Algiva, is not impossible ; hut we have met 
with no examphi of it. Where, the word occurs in Latin chronicles, 
it is written JEthclgiva, Ethelgeova, or Ethelgifu. We coukl pro- 
duce more than twenty instances where the Saxon Ailfgfjfe.is written 
by the Normans Elgiva, or Algiva. It is written Algiva by West- 
^ttiinstcr ; and Wallingford distinguishes between ASthelgiva andAJe 
giva. ^ , 
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Sa^on ftiofifc; ^vhese mind hod been polluted by tlie study of 
his penitentiary. 

That a lady connected with Edwy was separated from him 
by Archbishop Oda/ jgnominiously treiited, and banished to 
Ireland, and savagely murdered on her return, is related with 
triumph by the biographers of that prelate ; and that Elgiva, 
the wife of Edwy, was separated from him by the same prelate, 
on pretence of consanguinity, is attested by the Saxon Chro- 
nicle. .Whether these personages' were one and the same, or 
two difibreiit women, we shall not pretend to determine. The 
one is described as the concubine, the other as the wife of the 
King ; but, as the wife was unlawfully wedtied, in violation of 
the Canons of the Churcli, it is npt impossible that party inale^ 
volence may on that account have unjustly stigmatized her as a 
concubine : And there is certainly no mention, in aiiy ancient 
author, of Oda haviifg twice interfered with the domestic con- 
nexions of his sovereign. That Dr Lingard^s tale is errone- 
ret) ui res, we should hope, no further demonstration than 
the proof furnished by ^Claudius, b. vi., that ElgLva was the 
King's wife, and Ethelgiva her mother. If these facts be ad- 
mitted, to borrow his own phraseology, * the lalioured narrative 
and passionate declamation ' of Dr Lingard ‘ may be given to 
the winds.' 

But wc have not yet done with the reign of Edwy. Dr Liii- 
gard reproaches him with being a plunderer of the Church,, 
and states, ‘ that the two abbeys of Glastonbury and Abing- 
‘ don, the fruits of the zeal of Dunstan, were dissolved by li® 

• resentment, and the monks, carefully trained in the duties of 
‘ their profession, cast on the world without friends or sup- 

* pew't. ' * This accusation is repeated by Mr Butler, in a re- 
cent publication. That Mr Butler, wlio takes his information 
at second hand from Dr Lingard, shodd be misled by his 
guide, docs not surprise us ;* but it is truly astonishing, that an 
author of such research as Dr Lingard, should have hazarded 
this assertion without some inquiry into its truth. The slight- 
est examination must have satisfied him that it was unfounded. 

So far is it froiii being true that the monastery of Abingdon was 
dissolved by Edwy, the fact is that he was a munificent benefac- 
tor to that establishment, and is celebrated in its records as the 
friend and patron of St Elhelwold, its abbot. That pious person- 
age not only retained his office under Edwy, but so -successfully 
cujlivated tlie good graces of his sovereign, that whatever he 
sol^ited* for his monastery, whetlier in confirmation of its privt- 


* England, i. 31 1, 326. Anglo-Saxon Church, 402. 
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leges, or increase of , its possessions, was cheerfully granted to 
hnn. The donations to Abingdon, in the time of Edwy^ werc ^ 
splendid and numerous. His own imm^jdiate grants to our 
Lady of Abingdon, to St Bennet, patron of monks, and to the 
Ablu^t Ethelwold, amounted to 50 hides, and those made by his 
servants, with his consent and approbation, exceeded 310. 

III the very last year of his reign, he coiiterred on Abingdon a 
charter, in the amplest form confirming all its former privileges 
and possessions, and giving permission to the monks, on the ‘ 
death of their present Abbot, Ethelwold, to elect his successor 
‘ secundum regulafia beati Benedict! institnta/ So little truth 
is there in the assertion, diat Edwy dissolved t^e Abbey of 
Abingdon, and expelled its monks. 

That Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, was driven from that 
monastery, chiefly perhaps tlirough the influeiicfe of Edwy, 
hut partly by the cabals and intrigues of his own monks, is 
most certain. But Glastonbury was not dissolvetl by the loss 
of its abbot. Elswi was appointed his successor ; aud, instcfid 
of being the spoiler, Edwy is recorded among the benefactors 
of that establishment. In the Monasticon will be found the 
gi’aiits which he made to Glastonbury anti abbot, amount- 
ing, with those made by his servants, with his liceiise and con- 
sent, to near 60 hides of land, f 

'Eo other churches and religious establishments, Edwy was 
not less bountiful than to Glastonbury and Abingdon. Of 
many of Ms grants the records must have perished. -But, 
among those whicji remain, we find donations to tlie amount of 
165 hides to the nunnery at Wilton, of 90 hides to the convent 
at Shaftsbury, of 70 bides to St Peter’s at Bath, of 74< hides to 
Chichester Cathedral, and of 20 bides to tb6 see of York, be- 
sides grants of a smaller extenj; to Worcester and Evesham, f 
Even Miilrasbury, while deploring the profanation of the mo- 
nastery from which he derives his appellation, converted, as he 
pretends, by Edwy, into a stye for canons, owns the liberality 
of that priilce to St Aldholm,’ its patron saint, in a gift of an 
estJite, very commodious for his servants, both from its size and 
from its vicinity to the convent The praise of the estate was 
not unmerited. It consisted of 50 hides, and lay withiil a mile 
of the abbey. |t 

* Claudius, b. vi, f, 43-^2. Claudius, c. ix, f.’ 109-1 H. 

t Mohasticon, i. 10, ii. 837, 84d. Gale, i. 327. 

X Wanley, 149, 242, 277, 288, 307- ^ Monasticon, iii. 120, 129. 
Jpeming, 3S3. 

ji Saville, 30. Gale, i. 337^ Monastiepn, i. 52, 
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Dr Lingard is of course afr advocate for the celibacy of the 
cler^; and in his zeal' for that point of discipline, so highly 
considered in the Horritsli Chnrc'h^ he condescends to be face- 
tious at the ^xpense of Protestant divines, and treaU with scorn 
the insinuation that a life of continence is above the power of 
man. That there are individimls to whom a life of continence 
is no privation, will not be denied; and if the clergy could be 
exclusively selected from persons so gifted by nature, no harm 
coiild arise froba the celibacy required of them by the ordinan- 
ces of the church. But, is this the^'case in countries where the 
Roman Catholic religion prevails? Is there any criterion by 
which it can be ascertained, how tkr the youthful candidate for 
clerical ordination will be able, at a maturer age, to keep his 
vows of chastity inviolate ? Are there no disorders in the Ca- 
tholic Church from the want of such infallible criterion ? Are 
there no struggles between passion and duty, that terminate in 
madness or in death ? In so numerous a body as the fclergjr, 
are there no transgressions ? Have not Spanish priests enjoyed 
their harraganns^ and French cures lived with their nieces, or 
gonvernuntes^ as if they had been in pio matrhnonio Diventes ? 
In the middle ages were not such connexions common, and 
nearly universal among the inferior clergy ? Were they not 
connived at, though not permitted, by the Church? When 
prevented, by clerical persons living together in communities, . 
have not disorders of a worse description been introduced ? 
Lei Dr Lingard read the Penitentiary of Archbishop Egbert, 
and then boast, if he can, of the purity of bis Anglo-Saxon 
Church'.' It is not to be credited, that an Archbishop of York 
would have raked together, for the edification of liis clergy, such 
a mass of evidence, if the practices hS prohibits Imd not existed. 
Where there is much smoke, there must be some fire. On a 
subject like this, wc cannot descend to particulars. Suffice it to 
say, that there is no species of turpitude^ known to the most 
licentious of the Roman poets, or practised by the most shame- 
less of their emperors, that \s not gravely enumerated in this 
Penitentiary, and a suitable penance enjoined for it, correspond- 
ing to the enormity of the offence, and to the rank and quality 
of the offender. So many years penance was required from a . 
bishop for crimes not fit to be named ; so much less frorti a priest 
or deacon’; and so much less still from a bccdling^ oV juvenile 
competitor for the sanctuary. Dr Lingard cannot have been 
ignorant of the passages to w^hich we allude. He has*frc|juent- 
)y referred to the Penitentiary of Egbert, and quobd it as oft 

Anglo-Saxon Clmrch, 77* 
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as it served his purpose* He is aware that it was composed be* 
fore the Danish invasion^ to which ho attributes the subsequent 
ininioraiity of the Saxon clergy and people. If decency in* 
duced him to silence^ why impose upon his rea^^rs by praising 
a church where? such disorders prevailed ? Why reserve his 
entire ^rath for the married priests? Why throw a veil ovel|| 
excesses, which appear to have diminished among the clergy in 
"proportion as their marriages, though uncanonical, came to be 
nearly universal ? When such crimes are charged on the laity, 
he has«not shown the like reserve, unless when kings are the 
culprits, lie has not scrupled to divulge, in a Latin note, the 
disorder^ imputed t6 the courtiers of Rufus and Henry I. He 
has spared, indeed, the memory of Edward II.; and to aggra- 
vate the guilt of Isabella, he has not hesitated to say, that < she 

< could not palliate her adulterous connexion with Mortimer, 

< by retorting on her husband the charge of conjugal infideli-* 

‘ ty, * being perfectly aware, that if she had retorted on her 
liusband, it must have been to charge him with worse than con- 
jugal infidelity. 

Among the clergy excluded from the marriage state, during 
the two fi^rst centuries of the Saxon Church, Dr Lingard enu- 
merates subdcacons.^ The mistake, if it be one, is trivial; 
but, as far as we can collect from the Penitentiary of Egbert, 
the prohibition of marriage in the Saxon Church w^s confined, 
in the 8th century, to priests and deacons. 

Proportionate to Dr Lingard*s love of celibacy and love of 
monks, is his enmity to the secular or married clergy. We 
shall not attempt to vindicate that class of persons. However 
reprehensible Ine canons that condemned them to a single life, 
they had no doubt contracted the obligation, and were bound 16 
abide by it. We cannot help suspecting, that a law of the Kor- 
thumbrian priests, which Dr Lingard has attempted (we think 
unsuccessfully) to explain, f refers to a practice not uncommon 
among these married clergymen, and, in our opinion, still more 
reprehensible than their Violation of the canons. Their mar- 
riages being uncanonical, ana therefore illegal;, it appears that 
they frequently took advantage of the illegality of the connexion, 
to dismiss their wives, when tired of them^ and to marry others 
in their place ! and this scandal the 6ame individuals sometimes 
repeated more than once. | To put a stop to this infamous 
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atiu^e, wc bcHcyc the law we have alhuled to was made, which 
^enciJUnces a. curse against ihp priest that puts away his cxi-sen^ 
and takes another, * But, whatever may have been the profli- 
go^ of the TtinrHed clergy, it is not to the ^ecHt of Dr Lingnrd, 
that, in the waVmth of bis indignation against them, he has 
ji|ted, in testimony of their vices, a speech or declamation uf 
^dgar, which some few pages before he had himself pronounced 
to be a forgery, f 

After .o leurned, and, to us at least, an original disquisition 
on double monasteries, a singular institution, <whe|;e a convent 
of monks or canons was annexed to a nunnery, and subjected 
to the spiritual jgovernment of its abbess. Dr Lingard tells us, 
that ^ inuring the two first ^centuries after the conversion of our 
\ ancestors, tliq principal monasteries were established on this 

* plan ; nor arp we certain 'that there existed any others of a 
^ different description. They wbrejield in the highest estima- 
\ tibn ; the most disthiguished of the Saxon female saints, and 

* many of the most eminent prelates, were educated in them ; 
‘ and so edifying was tlie deportment of the greatest part of 

* these comniiinitics, that the breath of slander never resumed 
‘ to tarnish their character. The monastery of Coldinghnni 
‘ alone forms ap exception.’ ^ The hardihood of this assertion 
excites, we nuist confess, our admiration. Dr Linganl is not 
unacquainted with an anlient tract attributed to Bede, from 
which it pliKiniy appears, that practices the most uepugnant to 
monastic purity w'efe not unknown amoiig the female inmates 
pf the Saxon, cloister. { He i.s aw^are that nunneries were con- 
verted into brothels by some of the Anglo-Saxon princes, and 
Uiat infanticide was no unfrequent consequence of this prostitu- 
tion. St Boniface reproaches Etlielbald of Mercia with lus li- 
bertinism ; and adds, ‘ Quod hoc scelus maxime cum sanctimo-^ 

‘ 7iialibus ct socrath Deo virgmibus per monastcria commissnm 
‘ sit. ’ ^ The whole nation of the Angles, he subjoins, imitate 
fheir sovereign in his wickedness, and this general depravity 
leads to the frequent commission of child-miirtler; ‘ quia diim 


* Wilkins* Leg. Saxon. 100. { 135. Cwe//, a queen, a wife, a 
quean. Somner. Diclion. 

t Anglo Saxon ChuiCh, 417, compared with Note 27. in 410. 
The reference ?n 417? to Wilkins’ Concil. r. 240 ; thjit in 410 is to 
Twysden, 300. Hut the document ^ referred to is in both cases the 
saaie, though quoted iu one place as a piece uf authentic history, 
and pronounced in the other, to be ' a declamation composed by 
monk in imitation of the ancient historians.,’ 
t Anglo-Saxon Church, 120*122. § Dc reniedio peccatorwoi. 
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‘ illnp meretrices sive sapculares, sixte moiinstn iahw^ mail" con- 
^ ceptas seboles in peccati<s genuerint, ea<4 wpe maxima elc 
‘ pd.iteO|dklunt. * * Other Saxon kings were not more exein« 
plaryfJ||||H|^lbald* We are told^ on the same nnimpeach<*i 
able Osrecl of Northumberland, and Ceolred 

their lives ^ in stupratione et adulterio 
monasteria nonnarum sncrnta^ xnn^inc^ stnpran* 
tes. We shall not prosectite the subject fartiier. Enough 
has been said to show, tliat the virgins of Coldingham were not 
the only exception from the general purity of manners and 
strictness of conduct attributed by Dr Lingard to our Anglo- 
Saxon niins. 

In his eagerness to make out an identity of discipline between 
ihp Anglo-Saxon and Romish Church in points from which 
Protestants have swerved, Dr Lingard lias (juoled a Saxon law, 
with the omission of a clause, on \^hich should be glad to 
derive from him some infonnation. ^ The engaooment of a 
‘ nun, ’ he tells us, * was deemed irrevocable by the laws both 

* of cliiircb and state. If she presumed to marry, the law de* 

* prived her of her dower after the death of her rc^piiled hus- 
‘ band, pronounced her children illegitimate, and rendered 

* them incapable of inheriting the property of their father, ^ 
The law to which he refers is one of Alfred, The clause he 
omits is the following, * If any one takes to wife a nun out of 
‘ a mynster, wMouf leave of the Kin^ or Bhhopy he shall, * &c. § 
Could a mm, after profession, emit her mynster and marry, wifk 
leave of the King and Bishop? And if so, how could lier en- 
gagement be deemed irrevocable ? 

Dr Lingard has indeed a wonderful talent for quoting as 
much of a passage as suits hjs purjmse, and omitting whatever 
makes against him. In vindicating Dunstan from the charge 
of peculation, he informs us, that Wallingford ^ only tells us 
‘ that Edwy had all along entertained suspicions of Dunstan, 

‘ because he had been intrusted with the custody of the royal 
‘ treasures. But what was the real nature of these suspicions, 

* he has not informed us. ' || In proof of this statement, be 
quotes from Wallingford the following words — ‘ iju^pectus Crat 

* Eadwhio-Dunstanus, omni tempore, eo quod tempore Eudredi 
< thesauros patrum suorum custodisset ; * — but he forgets to add 
what the historian has sul^oined--^* Sfd) atjus w^piciohts ohte^tu* 
—the property of DunstJ^i was sequestered. THc suspicions of 

* Wilkins* Cone, i. 88. ^ . t Ib. p. 89 

X Anglo-Saxon Church, 223. 
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Edwy may liave been unfounded ; but it U not difficult to gues» 
of what nature tbey were. 

That the introduction of Christianity among 
barbarians softened the ferocity of their passic 

r mess of their manners, introduced atnong^ 
the arts, add ultimately improved their me 
toal Condition, every one will readily admit. But 1 
were gradually and slowly effected- No miraculous ameliora* 
tioD followed the footsteps of the missionary. The worshipper 
of Woden underwent little sensible alteration when he W 
name a Christian- lie continued, as before, faithless, rapacious, 
sensual, and cruel. The records of history, the provisions of 
law, the regulations of sraods, the directions for penitents, 
all show the prevalence of these vices, both among clergy and 
laity, long after the establishment of Christianity. From the 
eaustence of a few learned and' virtuous men afaiong the clergy. 
Dr Lingard has composed a brilliant but fanciful picture of the 
Christian Church in England, before it was laid prostrate in 
Ae dust by a second irruption of barbarians. But, when wc 
look more narrowly into tne subject, and trace the matter to its 
source, we find the golden age of the Saxon Church recede, 
like the visible horizon, at our approach. Dr Lingard places 
it before the Danish invasion. Bede, who lived at that time, 
and laments the backsliding of bis own age, refers us back to 
Theodore ; and had Theodore given us an opinion, he would 
probably have sent us still farther back to Austin. 

To drag from obscurity frailties long since buried in oblivion, 
^to expose the infirmities of a priesthood, to whom, with all 
their fomts, we are greatly indebted, may appear an ungracious 
task. But the hyperboli^ paUeg^Tics of Dr Lingard on the 
learning and virtues of his i$axon clergy, — his slight and faint 
ac^nowledgipent of the failings and demerits of some of their 
number, compel us to lift a comer of tbe veil which time has 
ihrovm over tneir transgressions. At the very period he has 
selected for bi<i eulogy of the Saxon Church, we find, from con* 
temporary authors of the highest credit, that dissoluteness, in- 
temperance, avarice, and ueg\^t of their sacred duties, were 
not unusual even among Saxon Bishops. * We hear with sor- 
row, ’ says the Anglo-Saxon Apostle of the Germans, * that 
* drunkenness is not uncommon among the English clergy ; and 
* that Bishops, iifstead of correcting t^U viqe in others, indulge 
* in it themselves, and compel their guests to follow their exam- 
pie, pofre^ts poeulis megoribus,^ * Archbishop Egbert pre- 
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sciibed for a crapulous monk, who had drank till he vomited, 
a fast of thirty days ;* to a mass-priest guilty *of the same offence, 
he enjoined a forty days penance; and so pertinaciously were 
the clergy addicted to this degrading vice,* that he found it ne- 
cessary to declare, that if a Bishop, or other person in holy of^ 
ders, was in the habit of getting deliberately drunk, he should 
be suspended from his clerical rank till he had given over- the 
practice. * Bede, in praising his metropolitan, cannot help con- 
trasting his conduct with that of the greater part of his bre- 
thren. * Quanto enim rariora hujus sacratissimi operis in E« 
^ piscopis nostrm gentis exempla reperis, tanto altiora singularis 
‘ meriti prasmia recipies. It is reported of some Bishops, ’ 
he adds, < that they have no persons about them of piety or 

* purity of manners, but that they live in the midst of jovial 
companions, who divert them with their jests, and tales, and 

* merriment, preferring eating and drinking, and other amuse- 
‘ ments of a secular life, to pious contemplatton and prayer. ^ 
— * We liavc heard, * he Says, * that many townships and hamlets 

* of Northumberland have not seen a Bishop for many years ; 

< nor even a teacher of the Word, to expound to the people 
^ their Creed, dnd explain to them the difference between right 
^ and wrong ; and yet there is tlot a 4 >lace, K he adds, < how- 

< ever remote, where the dues of the Bishop are not rigidly ex*^ 

* acted, 

This relaxation of morals and discipline was not confined to 
the bishops and secular clergy. Long before the Danish inva- 
sion it had extended to the monks. So quickly had the monas- 
teries departed from the original strictness of their institution, 
that, in 74^7, the Council ef Clovesboe judged it necessary to 
declare, that they should not be turned into places of amusement 
for miii'^trcls, harpers, fiddlers, and buffoons; and prudently to 
iccommend, that laymen should not be admitted freely within 
their walls ^ ne materianl aliquando reprehendondi inde sumant, 

* si aliquid iritra claustta monasterii aliter quam decet vidcant.’ % 
Bede nad some years before raised his voice against similar 
abuses in the Northumbrian monasteries ; and, as bis censures 
were addressed in a confidential letter tc his metropolitan, who 
must have^ known the truth or falsehood of his assertions, his 
charges come before us in the most authentic forn)!. * In this 

< kingdom,’ says the venerable presbyter, * there iwe very many, 

‘ and very great foundations, useless ’both to God and man ; 

* quia neque regularis Secundum Deum ibidem vita servatur, 


♦ Wilkins’ Concil. 1. 139. * + Smith’s Bede, 306, 307. 

* Wilkins* Coflcil. i. 97. 
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• neqtie ilia" militefs give eomites sa^cujariuin potestatum, qui 
^Vgenlcrri nostram a43arbavis defendant^ pofesident/* Nor is it 
correct to say with Dr Lingard, that the animadversions of 
Bede arc directed Wr/y against the secular monasteriei^ esta- 
blished on falsie pretences by laymen, and governed by the 
'^founders, or, by their heirs. These institutions are no doubt 
mentiorterl and reprobated by Bede, as the disgrace and reproach 
«of the kings and prelatc^s, by whom thqjr hi^d been licensed and 
confirmed. « But the unikvourable picture he has drawn of the 
Northumbrian monuf^teries, precedes his curious and instructive 
history of thc^e singular foundations, and cannot, by any expres- 
sions in the text, be limited ^’exclusively to them". * Dr Lingard 
has on this occasion, as on* others, borrowed from his fancy 
what was necessary for the support of bis system. ^ He has as- 
sumed to be true wlial hisauthor.has neither asserted nor implied. 
That there wcre .^loca innumera’ in Northumberland, which 
•.Bede wished to, chnnge, •deluxuna ad castitatem, devanUate 

• ad temperantiam, de intemperantia ventris et gula? ad continen- 

• tiam et pietatem cordis/ is most true i but that the whole, or 
the greater part of these^were secular monasteries, is the asser- 
tion, not of Bede, but of Dr Lingard. 

The devotediioss of Dr Lingard to his church, is an amiable 
and laudable feeling. Whep he maintains the antiquity of her 
rites nnd discipline, and vindicates the purity of her dogmas 
from vulgar misrepresentation and calumny, we approve his la- 
bour, and applaud bis iearning. But, when he dissembles 
what miglil iujure her. reputation, while he blazons whatever 
tends to her honour and credit, he weakens our confidence in 
his truth ns an historian^ and sinks** himself into a common po- 
lemic. He wishes his readens to believe, that, unlike their 
brethren on the Continent, the Saxons in Britain abandoned 
the altars of their fathers, and embraced Christianity, without 
compulsion or constraint. He inforn&s us, that Ethelbert, the 
first Saxon King who became a Christain, ‘ exert'ed all his 

• fluence to second the efforts of the missionaries; not indeed by 

• violence, ( which be had learned to be repugrfant to the mild 

• spirit of the gospel),* but by private exhortations, and by dis- 
Minguliihing Hne converts with marks of the royid favour /f 
And, in his former work, he ascribes the forbearance and Chris- 
tian moderatkm of the King to the. lesions his teachers had im- " 
bibed from the letters and oral Jnstructions of the Pontiff.! 

^ _ ■ ; " : r. V ■ ^ ^ ^ 

* Smith*. Be4e, SOT, SOS. ‘ , f England i. 110. 

I AoglO'Saxoa Cburchj 19. ' ' 
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Now, it is true, that in the passage of Bede to which he 
refers, we arp told that Ethelbert, ‘ didicerat a doctoribus 

* auctorlbusque su;e sululis scrvitium Christi volunlarlurn non 
^ coact’tfiuni esse debere:’’*' And these were probably the les- 
sons given to the missionaries by Pope Gregory, when he 
despatched them from Rome on the forlorn hope of preach- 
ing Christianity' to the Pagans. But it is equally true, 
that four years afterwards, when the Christian churpli appear- 
ed to be firmly rooted in England, the exhortations uf the Pon- 
tiff were conceived in a very different spirit. In a letter to Ethel- 
bert, which has been also preserver! by Bede, tholigb .it seems 
to^have escaped the notice of Dr Lingard, Gregory 4hus ad- 
dresses his royal moselyte : ^ £t ideo, gloriose iili, earn l}uam 

* accepisti diviiiitaisrgratiam, solicita mente custodi^ Christiaiiam 
^ fidem in populis libi subditis extendere festina^ zelum rectitu- 

* dinis tua3 in eorum coiiversione multiplica, idolomm cultm in^ 

* scqucrcy fmiorum /rd/ficia everte^ subditorUm mores et \nagna. 
‘ vitae munditia, exhortando, terrendo^ blandiendo, corrigendo^ 

^ et boiii operis exempla monstraudo, sedifica; ilium retri- 
^ butorem invenias in ccelo, cujus noineu aitme coguitioiiem 
^ dilataveris iu. terra, What followed, on the death of 
Ethelbert, shows that the counsels of the porttifF were not^ 
thrown away, nor the proffered recompense ,to the monarch 
promised in vain. His son and successor, Eadbald, having de- 
fined baptism, his subiects relapsed into idolatry, * cpii sub im- 
‘ perio sui parentis, vel favore vel thnore regio^ fidei et casllino- 

* itue jura susceperant. ” t That similar principles had been 
inculcated and practised among the East Saxons, appears from' 
the same honest historip.n, •who relates, among the enormities 
of Ihe three sons of Saberpt, that, on the death of their father, 

* cseperunt illi mox idolatrias, (|uam vivente eo aiiquantulum in- 

* terinisisse videbantur, palaiu servire, subjectisque populis 
‘ idola colendi libei'am^dare licentiam.^ § In the next gene- 
ration, the worship of Woden in Kent wds ffnally extinguished 
by persecution. We are toldi,;6f ^Earconberct, the grandson of 
Ethelbert^ ‘ hie primus regum Anglorum in toto regno suo 

* idola relinqui ac destrui— principali aactoritate prmcepit. 
^ Quse ne faeffe a quopiam posset contemni, in, transgressores 
‘ dignas et competentes punitiones proposuit. ’ ||» At a still later 

E eriod, Edilwalch, King of the Soutn Saxons, employed the cele- 
rated Wilfrid to preach the gospel to his subjects, who had 
remained pagans long after the otbqr Saxons were ^converted. 

Bede, i. c. 26. f Ibid. i. ic* 82. > t Ibid. ii. c. 5. 

j§ Ibid. ii. c. 5. ' || Ibid, iii; c. 8. . 
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Maii^ thoosawlsi of both sexes renounced their idols tmcl were 
baptized, ^ quidam voluntarie, * adds the historian, * alii vero 
coacilregio imperio^ * * For these incidents, not unimportant 
in die conversion of the Saxons from idolatry, we shall look in 
mn to Dr Lingard. He tells us of the piety and disinterest- 
edness of the missionaries ; he boasts of the mild spirit of the 
'^Slpspel that influenced their minds ; he speaks of tK admira- 
Uuon excited by die solemnity of ^ their worship, the pure and 
',^$ttblime morality of their doctrine, their zeal, their austerity, 
nnd their virtues : But he is silent on the terror and constraint 
•4hat followed and, gave el&ct to tlieir exhortations, and passes 
. unnoticed the penal statutes that completed, their victory. 

On^e sudden defection of the Kentisbmen and East Sax- 
ons from the Cbrisdap faith,' after the deatllii^f Etbelbert, two 
, bishops quitted |he kingdom, and Laurentius, the successor of 
Austin in the see of Canterbury, was preparing to follow their 
* examp]^« On the morning of his intended departure, ’ says 
Dr Lmgard, * he made a last {Utempt on the mind of Eadbald. 
* His representations were successful. ’ f Air inquisitive read* 
er will naturally ask, what were those last representations of 
Xaurentius, that had so much weight wifli tlie pagan King ? 
Why has Dr Lingard omitted arguments of such efiicacy ? Had 
they been 9 alculat^ to mve us«a favourable ippression of tlie 
understanding of die lung, or of the honesty of the bishop, 
ivould thOT have been supptessed ? Let us hear the story fron) 
Bede. We are told by that venerable historian, that, having 
obtained an<addience of the King, Laurentius appeared before 
{him, ani^tincov^rii^, bis vest, displayed bis back torn with 
stripes. Shodied at the; s^h^ l^bald demanded trho had 
dared to treat so great a man irith such indignity. The bishop 
boldly replied, that St Peter had conofe to him in the night, and 
flo^d him long and sbm^Iy for his intended desertion of his 
. jBock I Charm^ no dou^ at the interest which the Prince 
of th$ Apostles t^k. in. bis welfare, but afraid that his own 
tnm might come mxtt the Kil^ who is described as half mad, 
and troubled vnth an unblean '^tirit, indented, subiptted, and 
was baptundit . Now.i Dr Linmrd' either believes iu diis mi< 
or he does not, If be bweVes in it^ why conceal it from 
lils'Teaders?, If be does not beHeve in k, what must be his 
<mdnloa oftaiirendus?.. . > 

'i; We shall give otw'readers another specimen of those early 
whieh will another inttaoce of Dr Lingard's tolent 

• Eddius, I Englaad* i. 1 15. < 

’ '■ ; ■>. 
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for concealment. ^ After relating the public <]i$putat!on between 
the Scottish clergy and the disciples of the Homan church, Dr 
Lingard informs us, that Oswy, King of Northunibeiland, in 
whose presence the matter was discussed, ^ terminated the de-^ 

< bat!h| by declaring that he should prefer the institutions of St* 

< Peter to those of St Columba/ * Why has he suppressed the 
reasons that determined the King to a decision of such import- 
ance for the church of Rome? Was he afraid they might excite 
a smile in his readers ? Was he apprehensive they might lower 
our opinion both of the converters and of the converted? 
Bede, however, has no such scruples. Pie tells us, that 
the Roman advocate, who appeared for St .Peter, having 
asserted that to^that apostle tiie^keys of heaven were committed 
by his master, '^Oswy, who had been* educated In the Scot- 
tish discipline, turned suddenly to Colman, the advocitte 
for St Columba, and asked him * if that was true ? .' — ^ Quite 
‘ true, * replied Colman. * Bui, ];iave not you something as 

• great to' claim for your Columba?* — ‘ No, Sir. * — ‘ Then you 
‘ are both agreed that St Peter has the sole custotly of the keys 

• of heaven?* < Yes — certainly.* •Then, I must tell you,^ 
says the King, •lam not the man to quarrel with the door- 

• keeper : To the best of my knowledge and ability 1 shall do 

• whatever he has enjoined : For, if he who has charge of the keys 

• of heaven is my enemy, when 1 present myself at the gate, T 

• may perchance find no one there to unlock the door for me. * 
This sapient resolve (ta borrow one of Dr Lingard’s expres- 
sions) was hailed with applause by the bystanders, both great 
and small.* Rome triumphed: and the Scottish priests went 
back, full of wrath, to thgjr nativeland, to shavb their heads and 
celebrate their Easter accdrdwg to the rule of S( Columba. f 

Vicarious penance was a singular privilege enjoyed by the 
members of the Anglo-Saxon church. We are not sullicicnily 
read in ecclesiastical history to know whether it ever was, or 
still continues to be practised in any other Catholic country. 
But we presume it must have existed in Spain, as there is a 
noted allusion to it in the works of Cervantes', in the person of 
Sancho. , We have heard, indeed, that it kill exists in a miti- 
gat^ form in Andalucia. According to t^is ingenious and ao- 
coidmodating; system of atonement, it jisdo held, that k certain 
quantity of penance was necessai^ to make satisfaction for a cer* 
tain quantity of sin; but, provided the sinner bore some part, how- 
ever small, in the burden, be might portion Out the rest of it among 
Ills friends and. dependants, if, tor instance, a gre^t man was 
enjoined do penance for seven years, be was, first, xvith twelve 

t Bcdc, iii. 25, 26. 
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friends, in the hahit of a penitent, to fast for three days on 
bread, raw potherbs, and water ; and if he could then muster 
aeven times a hundred and twenty dependants, wlio were also 
willing to fast for him three days, he might, in that short spsicc, 
satisfy bis penance of seven years. * But he was admonished, ’ 
says Ur Lingard, * that it was a doubtful and dangerous expe- 

• riment. ’ * Our readers will hardly credit ii^ when we asslirc 
them, that in the passage referred to by Dr Lingard, f there is 
lio such admonition to be found. There is not a woid saicl of 
the experiment being doubtful or dangerous. The only grrund 
for this bold interpolation, is a subsequent remark, which snys, 

* most just it is, that every man should make satisfaction for his 
^ misdeeds, in hU own« person ; ’ but no hint is given, no infti- 

, npation made, that the vicarious penance was less sure or eiicc- 
tual than the other* 

There is no subject on which ,Dr Lingard has bestbwod 
greater pains than on the defence of Wilfrid ; and lip appears 
to have successfully vindicated that prelate from the calumnies 
and falsehoods of Carte, But, why invest him with virtues to 
which he hod no pretence? Why, as it in mockery, boast of his 
gratitude to bis patron and protector Edilwalch, Kiug ot‘ Sus- 
sex* $ lie converted, it is true, the subjects of Edilwaich, 
to the Christian faith, and received in return from that mo- 
narch, one of his royal vills, with the isle of Selsea, and 87 
bides of land. But, while residing at Selsea, aud living on 
the bounty of Edilwalch, he gave succour and advice to the 
fugitive Cead walla, who surptised and slaughtered his bene- 
factor. Charity might have indulged in the conjecture, that 
be was nnacqpainled with thp d^sigjts of Ceadwalla, and un- 
consciously sharpened tjie sword destined to shorten the days 
of bis protector, if he had broken ofl' all intercourse with that 
adventurer aher the slaughter of Edilwalch* But, on the con- 
trary, though Ceadwalla remained a Pagan, Wilfrid continued 
his friend, and comforted and supported him till he had tri- 
umphed over all his enemies. When Ceadwalla mounted the 
' throne of Wessex, Wilfrid was invited to his court, placed at 
the head of his council, and enriched with many splendiil gifts, 
particularly with $00 hides, or one^fourth ol tlie Ide'of Wtght, 
^rmerly subject to the unfortunate Edilwalch* Anxiety for 

# * 

# Anglo-Saxon Church, 20^* * 
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the canversion of Ceadwalla may have been the motive of Wil- 
frid for his compliances with that savage; butict us not be told 
of his gratitude to his royal patron. 

l^r Lingard has justly claimed for his work ‘ the merit of re- 
< search and originality.’ We think that merit fairly due to 
him, and feel gratitude and respect for the patience and acute- 
ness that have enabled him to elucidate the obscurities, and de- 
tect the errors of his predecessors. But we fear that the desire 
of * stamping on his work the features of novelty, ’ has led him. 
into a love of petty paradox, unworthy of his talents. lie ap- 
pears to take delight in reversing the characters usually given 
by historians to our kings and statesmen. If a person of note 
is praised by Hume, he has a good dhance of being represented 
in an odious light by Dr Lingard ; and, if censured by Humc^ 
Dr Lingard generally contrives to say a^woid in his commen- 
dation. Wc have ail amusing instance of this weakness in the 
cusc of a Danish king, called Hardienut. Mr Hume bappena 
to have said of this prince, that he had iQst the affections of the 
nation by his misconduct, and that his death gave as little sur- 
prise as It did sorrow to his subjects. DrXingard thereupon 
makes him mild in his manners, and generous in his disposi- 
tions; and adds, that his character was such as to afford the 
presage of a ^tranquil and prosperous reign. Dr Lingard may 
possibly be in the right ; but the little we know of this Hardi- 
enut is not to his praise ; and, if we may trust the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, he was no great favourite with his contemporaries. The 
chief acts recorded of him, are the brutal vengeance he exer- 
ci:»ed on the dead body of his brother Harold, — his violation of 
the safe conduct he had granted to his kinsman Eaduif, Earl of 
Northumbctland, — the heavy tax he imposed for his Danish 
mercenaries, — and the severity of the military execution he di- 
rected against Worcestershire. * He was received as king, * 
says the Saxon Chronicle, * by Danes and English ; but his 

* redesmen paid dearly for it afterjvards. He did nothing wor- 

* thy of a king. ’ His end was suitable to Ins life. * While he 
^ stood up drinking at a -feast, he fell on the ground in horrid 
^ convulsions, and word spoke never rnbre. * 

Dr Lingard is perhaps unconscious hojw often national anti- 
pathies direct bis pen. He seldom names the Scotch or Welsh 
without some disparaging expressioi^ or some insinuation to 
their prejudice. That he should visit on our orthodox ances- 
tors the sins of their Calvinistic posterity, we can more easily 
comprehend than reconcile to our notions of reason or justice. 
But why the W^lsh are under Dr Lingard’s ban, we cannot so 
- easily account for. Their original sin in refusing obedience to 
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St Aa£»t!n and bid nfisociates^ had been long atoned for hf sub* 
mission ; and ^eU from the days of Offa to 3ie final subjugation 
of their principalityi they are never mentioned by him but as 
vindictive barbarians.* The Scotch are not better treated 
than the Welsh. They are ^seldom named without some slight* 
Jug addition— some phrase expressive of hatred or contempt— 
that marks the dislike this Reverend Divine has conceived a* 
gainst them. Though perfectly aware of the distinction between 
personal and territorial homagey he confounds the personal ho- 
mage of some of our Scottisli kings to certain Saxon and Nor- 
man princes, with an acknowledgment of supeiiority in the 
Kngiish, and dependence in the Scottish crown. It seems to 
have escaped him, that if the Kings of Scotland had been vas- 
sals of the Crown of England for the realm of Scotland, the 
homage of William l^c Lion to Henry II. must have been un- 
necessary, and the subsequent renunciation of Richard not 
Worth the price paid for it. He represents the artful and insi- 
dious conduct of Edfrard I. as the just assertion of his lawful 
rights. It seems never to have occurred to him, that it was the 
object of Edward to convert what was at most a nominal supe- 
riority, into complete and iibsolute dependapce. He does not 
consider that, whatever might be tlie vague pretensions of for- 
mer English Kings over Scotfand, none had ever exercised 
them in the manner attempted by Edward. He acknowledges, 
that appeals from judgments given in Scotland, had been hi- 
therto unknown in the English courts ; but gravely adds, that 
^ Edward was determined to attach to his superiority all those 
< rights which, as Duke of Quienne, he had been compelled to 
^ acknowledge in the Crown of France; ’f as if the usurpations 
of the race of Capet on the Dukes of Guienne ^nfibrded any * 
plea for the encroachments of the Kings of England on the 
Crown of Scotland. He treats Bruce and Wallace as assas- 
sins, apostates, and traitors. He has never done our Scottish 
patriots the justice to acknowledge, that, in resisting the pre- 
tensions of Edward, they contended for the ancient laws and 
customs of their country; nor has be the candour to state, that 
if some of them took up arms after' having submitted and sworn 
ullegiancc to Edward, they had to plead, in justification of their 
conduct, the outrages committed by his servants and officers on 
^beir friends and families. 

In a very different spirit he judges of the repeated insurrec- 
tions of the Saxons after their submission to the Conqucior. 
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The standard th^ unfurled agaitfst their oppressors he terms 

* the banner, of independence. ' Their insurgents he describes 
' asT men of. noble minds, who * disdained to crouch under a 

* foreign yoke. ' The loyal Saxons, who respected their oaths 
to Wiiiiank a re stigmatized for attending more to the ‘ sugges*, 

* tioiis of wBshness than of patriotism; ’ Hereward is exalted 
into a hero; Wallace degraded to an outlaw and a murderer* 
That Wallace was ‘ guilty of treason, murder and robbery,' 
who can doubt ? * He was placed at the bar of Westminster- 

* Hall, with a crown 'of laurel on his head, condemned bn the 

* verdict of a jury of gentlemen,' and actually executed as a 
traitor. * If his fate was difihrent from that of others, it proves,^ 
says Dr Liiigard, * that there was something peculiar in his 

* case which rendered him less deserving of mercy. ’ ^ Where 
is the victim of tyranny that is not assailable by such Ic^c ? If' 
Christians suffered under Nero, while Jews were spared, what 
does it prove, but that there was something in the case of Chris* 
tians that rendered them less deserving of mercy? 

We shall conclude with pointing out 'some trifling mistakes, 
proceeding from mere inadvertence,' which Dr lingard may 
easily correct in the future editions of his history. 

Though a good Saxon scholm, he has made a strange blon- 
der in his translation of the trea^ between Alfred and Guthran. 
He tells u^ that ‘the boundanm of the. two kingdoms were 
‘ the river Thames, the river Ufa to its source, a line drawn 
‘ from thence to Bedford, and alo^ the Owse to its mnith. ’ ■f' 
Had such been the terms of die treaty, the Danish territoiy 
would have been confined to East Anglia and Essex, and the 
adjacent country. But the wars and cpnquests of Edward, son 
of Alfred, show that the possessions 'of the Danes were infinite- 
ly more extensive. The real boundary between Danish and 
Saxon England, fixed by the above mentioned treaty, vr$aJrom 

* Bedford alo/ng tlu Owse to WktUng Street,X the whole of England 

on the north ahd east of Wading Street, from the point where 
it crosses the Qwse, being held by the Danes, and governed by 
Danish Kings and Jaris. . . * 

The dower, «ays Dr LingdV^ assign^ to a wife by her hns-' 

' band, was determined by law to be the whole of his property, if 
they had issue, and if they hadmbne, tbh half. H He refers to 
the laws of Edmund on marriage; but fie has overlooked an im- 


• En^and, iiLS29. ^ ' ’ t England, 1. 851. 
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portanl clause, which make^ this disposition of the property, 
not absolute, but conditionaL * IJ it be ho settled b^Mtehand^ 
says the law, * then, it is just that the wife should inherit half 

* the property, and the whole, if they have, a child between 

* them/ * l^fais mistake, into which others have IB^Ien besides 
jbr Lingard, was long ago remarked and corrects by Som- 
Her* t 

He quotes as an authentic piece of history, the speech in 
Parliament attributed to Bishop Merks, on the question, 
whether Richard IL should be deposed, and praises that reve- 
rend prelate for his manliness and fidelity. | He appears to 
know little of Merks, and never to have seen the letters of 
Bishop Kcnnet on his character. If any speech was ever de- 
livered in Parliament by Merks in favour of Richard, it was not 
on that occasion. 

He repeatedly refeis for events connected' with the capture 
nnd mislortunes oi Richaid II., to a JVi8. in the King of France’s 
library, which lie supposes to have been written by a person in 
the suite of that Monarch. || The MS. itself makes nd such pre- 
tension ; and though quoted as authority by Carte, it is mani- 
festly a collection of talcs and hearsays, embellished by the ima- 

S ination of the author, and nol more worthy of serious credit 
lan the histoiy oi Don Cailos, or of the conspiracy against 
« Venice. Judging from the number of copies we have seen of 
this MS., one of which is in this countr}^, it seems to 'have been 
a favourite work in France during the long contest between 
the House of Valois and the House of Lancaster. Richard’s 
marriage with a French princess had made him po|:{ular in 
France; his luisrortunes were pitied, and his successors detest- 
ed. 

For the observations we have now itiadc, wc have found oc- 
casion, as we intimated at the beginning, chiefly in the earlier 
volumes of the work before us. The later, and consequently 
the more inqiortant parts of the history, we have not yet had 
time to study.* But from the glance we have been enabled to 
tak6 of tliem, we have no reason to think tliat they are entitled 
to more implicit credit than those we have already examined. 
As the author approaches indeed to the critical period of the 
Reformation, it may etisily be supposed that his partialities will 
liot be less active, or hh temptations to unlaithful statements 
^nd unfair conclusions less' powerful. We can discover, also, 
that his political predilections are almost as likely to suborn 
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liis accuracy asr his ecclesiastical ; and that he will require to be 
* watched as closely in his account of our free coustitutuui ^ of 
bur Protestant church. Whether the hand which has traced 
the fi)regoinff renjarks shall be enabled to go through the re- 
’mainder of the work, is matter of uncertainty : But it is a work 
of tot) muAi importance, and calculated to influence public opi« 
nion to too great an extent, to admit of its being left without 
forther notice in our pages ; and as we observe that a continua- 
tion, brhiging down the history to the period of the Com- 
monwealth, has been mmounced as almost ready for puhlica- 
tioi^ we hope, in no very long time, 4x> have an opjmrtunity 
of resuming and completing our estimate oi'its merits. 


Art, II. 1. Specimens of thh Earlier English' Poets. S. W. 

Simpson, London... 1824. # 

2i The Commonplace Book iff Brjitish Poetry. Anderson, 
E<Uiiburgh. 1823. 

3. The Comirtonplace Book of British Song. Anderson^ Edin- 
burgh. 1823. 

E are not aware that any successful attempt has been made 
to explain tile nature of Poetry, or to show by what ge- 
neral characteristics it is distinguished from prose. Most of 
tlie di.sciissions *upon this pleasdfUt art have been introduced 
witli reference to the merits of particular pieces, and avoid the > 
general question altogether. ISome are occupied in analyzing 
the structure of the story; some in canvassing the probfibility - 
of the incidents, the truUi of the characters, * the purity bf tlie 
diction, or the correctnesi of the metaphors : leaving the grand 
distirtetion between poetry and prose, as w^ell as the component 
qualities of poetry itself, to the speculation of the reader. 
With the few who have taken a wider rimge, it has been usual 
to consider poetry merely as one of the fine arts, and to com- 
pare it accordingly with painting and fUusic and sculpture: 
And: as this forms, no doubt, a branch of the discussion on 
which we are abbut to enter, we may as well begin by saying a 
few words on this comparative view 4)f it. 

, In so far, then, as Poetry may be considered as one of the 
fine arts, we apprehend that it is undoubtedly the first of 
them ; because it combines nearly all the excellences of die 
other arts, with much that is peculiar to Itself. It hos the 
vivid beauty of pointing, the prominence and simplicity of 
► sculpture, and the touching cadences of music, while it qut- 
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lusts them all. For Time, which presses on most things with 
so wasteful a force, seems to have no effect on the master- 
pieces of Poetry, but to render them holy. The * Venus* 
of Apelles and the ^ grapes * of Zeuxis have vanished, and the 
music of l^motheus is gone ; but the bowers of Clrjpe still re- 
main unfaded, and the ^ chained Prometheus ’ has outlived the 
^ Cupid ’ of Praxiteles and the * brazen bull * of Perillus. 

Poetry may not perhaps attain its end so perfectly as paint- 
ing or sculpture ; but tliat is because its end is so high, and its 
range so much extended. It deals with more varied and more 
remote objects, — with abstract ideas and questions of intellect 
which are beyond the reach of the other arts. It may be consi- 
dered as a moral science, operating both upon the passions and 
the reason, although it never, Strictly speaking, addresses itself 
directly p the latter. It operates through the medium of 
words, which, however inferior, in certain cases, to colours or 
sounds, are far more generally available, and, in fact, perform 
what neither sounds nor colours can accomplish. It may indeed 
be truly aaid, that the highest object of painting and scul})ture, 
has been to translate into another language, and for the be- 
nefit of a different sense, what the imagination of the poet has 
alreacly created. Almost all the treasures of ludy and Greece 
are copies^ made by tlie chisel or the pencil, from elevated 
fable (which is poetry), or from Greek or Hebrew verse, lliat 
they have their own peculiar hues and symmetry, docs not 
disturb this opinion ; for the driginal idea exited entire before, 
and that sprang from the imagination of the poet. Painting, in 
fact, as well as sculpture, is essentially a mimetic art: But 
poetr/is not essentially, though it ma^ be casually, imitative; 
and when it is so, *it is imitative in a different manner, and in a 
less degree. As a milnetic art, it is,'’ in one sense, inferior to 
the others ; but it is not limited, like them, to a moment of 
time; and it can display the characters, the manners, and, 
above all, the sentiments of mankind, *in a way to which the 
others have no pretensions. The very nature of the medium 
through which it acts, prevents it from being so strictly mimetic 
as sculpture and painting : For Immage cannot, in any way, 
copy directly from nature, unless it lie in imitation of sound; 
and* music, although said < to imitate motion, in reality does 
little more than imitate the sounds which accompany motion. 
In comparison with Music, however, Poetry has a vast and ac- 
knowledged superioiity, both as to the distinctness and vari(*ty 
of the Impressions it conveys. The pleasure of music, in so far 
as it jiti nm merely organic, and in some sort sensual, seems to con- 
sist ,nlwely in the suggestion of general moods or tones of feel- 
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ing, without^ anjr d^mte image, or intelligible result ; and, 
though it majr sometimes pronmt or excite the mind to poetical 
conceptions, it can scarcely of itself attain any intellectual or 
passionate character, except by being < married to immortal 
verse, apd thus reduced to an accompaniment or exponent of 
that nobler and more creative art 

In regard to the difficult question, as to *ixihat poetry is, it 
may be as well to begin by ne^tives ; and to separate what 
may occasionally or accidental^ aid its effect, from what is 
truly essential to its existence. 

Poetry, then, is not necessarily eloquence, fiction, morality, 
description, philosophy, wit — nor even passion ; although pas« 
sion approaches nearest to it, when n spreads tliat haze before 
our eyes, which changes and magnffies oDjccts from their actual 
and prosaic size. Passion, in truth, often stimulates the ima- 
gination, and the imagination begets poetry ; but it operates al- 
so upon other parts of the mind, and the result is simply pa- 
thos, indignation, — eloquence, or tears/ Philosovhy^ again, is 
founded ui reason, and is built up of facts and experiments, 
collected and massed regularly together. It is constituted en.- 
tirely of realities, and 4 s itself a thing ho more to be questioned 
than an object that standi^close before us, visible and tangible: 
it is always to be proved But Poetry proceeds upon a prin- 
ciple utterly different; and, in the strict sense, exists but 
in the brain of the writer, until it be cost forth in the shape of 
verse. Neither is Fiction always poetical; fbr it deals often 
in the most simple conceptions, and pervades burlesque and 
farce, where bgman nature is degraded, as well as poetry, 
where it is elevated. Again, a Maxim is never, per se, poeti- 
cal, nor a satije^ nor an eptgi^am; although all may be found 
amongst the writings of our poets. Descriptions of nature 
are commonly assumed to be phetry, but we think errone- 
ously ; for a merp transcript of nature is, of necessity, prosaic. 
It is true, th^t the mafertals out of which poetry is compound- 
ed, lie, perhaps»,priiie^Uy in nature; but not poetry itself. 
Eloquence or rnetoric t$ nothiug more Umu an exaggeration of 
prose. Words may and yet, 

even though iythmtpa% assor^c4f^.ttw^ no imagination or 
fancy. In oratory, Indeed, it majf^ 0 iat poetical figures are 
mixed up with, and leu^ ^ speech ; bpt the staple 

of the orator*s pleadiqgs must be prase, which be uses (or 
abuses) to convince tto ^nderstimcUngs of his bearers— or, at 
all events, to persuadeMi^f by^dtreci and substantial motives, 
jjp some actual an^^YUCt^^al end^ Demosthenes 094^ Cicero 
were eloqiient; buf^ who wiir assert that they were poetical? 
They were rhctoridl, ^hement, ingenious ; they reason&S^ and 
VOL. xi-li* NO. 88. C 
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thereby persuaded « bu^ tiicy vrould not bevc been ppr<uiasivr, 
had they made use of poetrv, which is complicated, instead of 
prose, which is single audipovious, for the purpose of convinc< 
log their hearers* t 

if none of Uleee intellectual qualities be essential to Poetr)', 

• VC need scarcely say that it is not simply verse.- althou^ that 
,niay be useful, and perhaps even necessary to its existence. 
Verse is the Imit, or shape by which poetry is bounded : it is 
tfae adjunct of poetry, but not its living principle. Neither is 
poetry music t so that, to try it by the laws, either of metre or 
of tone, mnjtt necessarily be fallacious. It is well enough, as a 
mattm* of amusement, to^scertain bow the lines of our great 
•poets have been fashioned « but tq deduce authoritative rules 
from poems that have been written without rule, is plainly to 
derive an arrament in favour of bondage,' from the most splen- 
did proofs of the benefits of freedom. Shakespeare most assur- 
edly wrote without any reference to rule : he trusted to his ear, 
and produced the finest dromatie verse in the world. Milton 
also, beyomd competition the greatest writer of epic verse of 
whom we can boost, learned aS ne was both in metres and mu- 
sic, and with the finest apprehensiop foV harmony, evidently 
composed without rule, and trusted ^ his ear alone for those 
exquisite cadences with which, from his Lycidas to his Paradise 
Ilegained«-aU his poems abound. It is uudeniable, indeed, that 
the verse which is most perfectly according to rule is uniformly 
the most dis^reeable. We ere speedily tired of lines where 
the meaning invariably ends with the tenth syllable : and if wc 
admit this, and allow the poet to terminate bia periods in the 
middle, or in any other part of the line, where is his privilege 
to cease ? Verse, in its own nature, implies nothing but regu- 
larity, and any kind or degree of regularity that is found to be 
ligreeable, roust be just as legitimate as any other. It might be 
rash, perhaps, to depart altogether from familiar models ; but 
to insist that certain lines, with certain accents, should almte be 
held up as models, because they produce a good effect among 
others of a different moduladon, is preposterous. Is it to be 
supposed that Milton did t>Ct know what he was about when he 
threw in that strange line~- 
^ ' And TiredatandPMneust projAett aid'— - 

or when he speaks of 

* The secretl of the hoary deep ; a dark 

, , ' ItlimitsMi assail 

jdf jSHiakmpeare, when he addresses Earth, * our common mo- 

* Whose mmh ttmeasuroNe and infinite hrmut 
Teems and feeds all ? 
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And yet «re thliik critics would be perplexed, Were they to 
nttempt to enbdoe these lines to their eanone of quantity. 
What would the painters say, if an amateur thoold stand foN 
ward and innst on their piling all their fimrOs in a precise trih 
angle? Yet we know that the pyramidal shape is the beau ideal 
of an artist. Variety, In short, Is nOcessaiy in poetry as in other 
things. It is the whole that Should be harmonions ; and it is 
’ hot true that this large and elFectiva harmony is tO be attained 
by the absolute and exact uniformity Of ail the corresponding 
'p.'trts. The poets know this : and it will be well for Us to leave 
them to the free practice of their art, instead ‘of perplexing 
them with dogmas, which we are sure that the better part of 
them will never consent to follow.— >But to come a little nearar 
an aiHrmative. 

PoSTUv Is a creation. It is a tbin^erse/ed by the mihdi and 
not merely copied either from nature, or ftets in any shiqie. 
Next to this general, but most correct hnd significant definition,* 
it it can be so called, perhaps the best explanation is that given, 
by Lord Bacon, where he says, that ** poetry doth ratse and 

* erect the mind,* submitting ike sham t^thims id the desires 

* of the mind t * though here, as in 'ali the rest of the discussion, 
we should ever bear in mind, tibat poetry, after dll, is the efi- 
fret, and not the eattse. It does not properly alief' * me 
shows of things,’ but transcribes from the imagihation the 

^new form that results from the alteration. Its efibet 
upon the reader is produced by this transcript^ and he sees 
’merely the new poetic creation, and receives its effects. Poe** 
try, then, is to be understood as a thing * dijfermt front 
prose,’ which is its antitl},e8is; that is to «ay, it is alm^ 
something different firom the literal prosuc fact, such as wh 
contemplate it with the eye of sense of reason. However it may 
be true in itself (and it ought to be true), as a compound image 
or signification of consistent ideas, it must not be in all respects 
ItterMp true. The materials of pbeuy, as we hatre said, are to 
be found in nature or art, but not ‘poetry itself ; for, if poetry 
were strewn before us like fiowein, Or if U irradiated the heavens 
like sunshine or the stars, we shoidd 'have hotibing to dd but to* 
copy it as exactly as we could ; and it Would then be a ’ mime- 
tic ’ • art only, and not a * creatiom ’ Prose, aecordlug to our 

• We do not forget Aristotle’s * t — Init etymology and 

general opinion are clesriy agmust the great Stajwrite. Neither he 
nor Lord Bacon were, tu the ilspal acceptation m the term, poets f 
wild were therefore, perbps, wito all thmr great powers, less quali- 
fied to judge of certain processes thla UiiUa, than inferior men whtf 
caperienoed them. ' 

C 2 
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coneeptititn of it, is io substance the presentment «f single and 
sepatnte ideas, arranged for purposes of reasoning^ instruction, 
or persuasion. It is the organ or vehicle of reason, and'deals 
jccmrdingly in realities, aha spreads itself out in analysis and 
deduction — combining and disposing words, as figures are used 
by arithmeticians,' to explain, or prove, or to produce some 
particular cflcct from established premises. It acts upon lore- 
gone conclusions, or tends by regular gradations to a manifest* 
object ; and in proportiotiMBs it mis in these, -it is clouded or 
imperfect. Poetry^ on the other hand, is essentially complicat- 
ed< It is produced by various powers common to most persons, 
but more especially by diose which are almost peculiar to the 

E oet, viz. Faucyt and the crowning spirit -— ! This 
ist is the first moving or creative principle of the mind, winch 
fashions, out of materials previously existing, new conceptions 
and original truths, not absolutely justifiable by the ordinary 
rules of logic, but quite intelligible to the mind when duly ele- 
' vated— 'intelligible through our sympathies, our sensibility, — ^likc 
light or the balmy air, although nut sufficiently definite or 
settled into form to stand the cold calculating survey of our ren- 
son. It is not so much, however, that imagination sees things 
differently from reason, as that it mes them differently ; the one 
dealttig with single ideas, and observing, if we may so speak, 
the nwed reality of things ; the other combining and reproduc- 
ing fihem as diqr never appear in nature. Nevertheless, poetry, 
though creative in its principle, Comprehends not so much wliat 
is impossible, as what is at present unknown ; and hence, per- 
haps, may urged the claim of ifs followers to the title of 
* Votes,* It is the harmony of the mind, in^hort, which eni- 
braeea and reconciles its seeming discords. It looks not only at 
the buds and outward show of things, but contemplates them 
in dieir principle end through their secret rdations. It is 
bri(^ and suggestive, rather than explicit and argumentative. 
Its words are like the breath of an oracle, trhich it is the busi- 
ness of prose to eKpound. 

Jmagimtum dimis* from Fancy, inasmuch as it does by a 
single glaoce what the la^r efifocts by deliberate comparison. 
Generally speaking, imagination deals with the passions and the 
, Idgher moods of toe mind. It ia the fiercer and more potent 
apirit; and the images areflnUg out of its burning grasp, as it were, 
molten, * and mamed tegetbar- It is a {complex power, includ- 

T'-r- 1 r • .f| ‘ f 

* < Hie brain,’ (as Hobbes says).^ * or spirit therein, having beqn^ 
atirred by divers objects, eoe^osdh an imginatioH of diveis concep- 
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ing those which are called by nictaphy8iciaris*«-Coi)cep« 

tion^ Ab$Uacti 0 ii);*Md Jud^cnt. It is the genius of pcrsoni^ 
fication. It concentrates the many into the onc^ colouring and ^ 
investing its own complex creation with the attributes of all* It ' 
muitiptics and divides and remodelst always cAcmgt/rg in om^ re- 
spect or other the literal fact, and always enriching when pio- 
pcrly exerted. It merges ordinary nature and literal truth in 
the atmosphere which it exhales, till they come forth like tlie 
illuminations of sunset, which were nothing but clouds bcfuic. It 
acts upon all things drawn within its range ; sonietiincs in the 
creation of character (aS in Saian and Arieli &c.), and some*' 
times in figures of spe^h and common expression. It is difie- 
rent in dif^ent people; in 3hakespeai;c, bright and rapid as the 
lightning, things by its power; in 'Milton, awful as col- 
lected thunder. It peoples the elements with fantastic forms^, 
and fills the earth with unearthly faeroisih, intellect, and beauty. 

It is the parentof all those passionate creations which Siiakcspeare • 
has bequentbed to us. It is the oiigin of thht terrible genera- 
tion of Milton, — Sin, and the shadowy Death, Rumour, and 
Discord with its thousand tongUes, Night and Chaos, ‘ anccs-^ 
tors of Nature,’ down to all those who lie 

* Under the boiling ocean, wapiinchtdnP^ 
of all phantasies bom beneath the inOon, and all the miracles of 
dreams. It is an intense and burning power, atut' comes 
‘ Wind'd with rod lightning and impetuous ragd 
(which line is itself a magnificent instance df imagination) — and 
is indeed a concentration of the intellect, gathering togetiicr its 
wandering faculties, and bursting forth in a flo^ of thought^ 
till the apprehension is stag^red which pursues it. The exer- 
tion of this faculty is apparSit in every page of our two great 
poets; from ^ 

' The shout that tore Hell’s concave/ 
to the ‘ care ’ that * sate on Uie faded cheek ’ of Satan ; from 
the * Hiounds of Thammu^ ’ which ‘ allured^ 

« The Syrian damsels to lament big fate/ 
to those < Thoughts that mnder through eternity ; * 

from the « curses " of Lear ujwn his daughters, which 
‘ Stamp i»nnUes in her brow of yoath ' 
to Hamlet * Benetted round with xAUainies.* 


* tions, that appeared single to the 8en$e. < As, for example, the sense 

* showeth at one time the figure of a mountain^ and at anotlier 

* lime the colour ofgo^d; but the imagination afterwards bath them 
■^oth at once in a gulden maunMn/’*— on Human l^atvrc^ 

ck.3.) 
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«nd Uioii&iiids of otlim which meet ns at nverjr opening the 
lowest * ’ * 

‘li%itcy,oh the Other hand, generally (hot notahvnvs)gliuering 
and cold— 4be pri^ratory machinery of i^oetry, without its pas> 
aion ; sporting with sights which catch the eye only, and‘somids 
which play bht on the ear. It proceeds upon a principle ol as- 
ippnJation, and irradiates an idea with similes ; but it leaves the 
original thought untouched, and merely surrounds it with things 
which ornament, without either hiding or changing it. Fancy 
seems like on ajladhmghtt springing out of tlie original idea : 
but the Imagination is bora with it, coequal, inextncaide, like 
the colour and the shape of a flower. Imagination, indeed, is as 
4 wei e a condensation of ^e Fancy ] apting directly on the ide.i, 
and investing it with ^alities to which it Is the business of 
Fancy to compare it 1|!he loftiest instances of the last-men 
tioned faculty are perhaps in Milton, as, where he describ(.a 
« i the populous North, * when her * barbarous sons ' 

* Caaem-Jike a dett^^on the South I ’ 
pr where he speaks ot the archangel Satan, spying that 
‘ He stood—^e a tower (* ' 

Here, '‘although * thh populous North ’ itself is imaginative, and 
^e conception of $atan a grand fiction of the imagination, tii'" 
likenesses ascribed to eara are the Work of Fancy. In both 
ffaese coses, However, she soars almost beyond her legion 
^gain, in the words of Lear, 

* Thou think’st *tis much that this cofitentiotti sfomt 
J^nvadet us to the s^in. ' 
and the Well-known line— 

< How swept the mohbght deept upon this bank ; ’ 
flod in that flue expression of Timon, ‘ the dying duk ’ — wliei c 
he inrest# the mere planks of a vessel with'^all the deeds that 
have been acted upon them, and colonrs thdm with blood and 
^eath— it is the which is evidently at work ; — is 

{ t also in the cime of the < v^ldemess ^ mtmiem, * where the in- 
labitapts of the forest arc madd to stand ftw the forest itself. 

The grand (listinction, in short, which exists bettreen poetry 
and prose, is, that the fornier independently of its principle of 
presents fwo or fndra ideas, hnkra or massed toge- 
‘ Vher, where the latter 'sroold ofthr 007 ohe. , And hence arises 
ilie comparative qnphpularity of former vdtb ordinary read- 
ers, who prefer hutnbKi ravma th jfhetry, and a single idea to a 
flOmul|cated one, inasifiQch as it stives them from the fatigue ot 
ihiuKing, And thit distin^ion between Imagination and Fane } , 

|S simply, that the fortner altogether changes and remwlels iIm.. 
prigfhfd ulco, impregnating it with something extianeous:— the 
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latter leave*. it undUtUiW* but associate* it, with things to 
wbicb» in some view or otber^ it bears a resemblance. 

In the sw^mplcs of the bperation of Imagination 

and Fancy* theefl^ts produced byeacit nse^potlfy. It Shake* 
Bpearc*had written— 

* Thou think’st it much that this moH aklent stosm 
Should iixS us to the sku. ’ 

or-— 

' How sweet the moonlight sliines iipon this bank 
(altbongh the last line might still have been musical), he would 
certain^ have written />ro*e* and nothing more. When Cleo- 
patra says, , 

‘ Have I the aspic in tny ? * 

the double idea may not be so obvious, but it is still there : the 
reptile is confounded with its power (its poison), and made one; 
the cause and the effect are amalgams^. , 

Truth was not made for the benefit of infidels, who are its 
foes; but for willing apprehensions} and, accordingly, it is to 
these only that Poetry addresses itself. It repels and recoils 
from the ignorant anti the scepdcal : the first, from some mal- 
formation or' want of cultivation of the mind, are unable to 
compreliend it ; and the latter try it by laws to which it is pot 
lawfully subject. When Brutus, in Shakespeare’s * Tarquin 
* and Lucrece, ’ 

* Began to clothe Ms tsit in state and pride, *, 
we feel that this is not the language of prose ; and that, how- 
ever pregnant the phrase m^ oe to a willing ear, it is not the 
sober and severe language of a reasoner. Neither of these twp 
hist quotations are, as may be easily seen, ab8oiute.^c^*, because, 
ns we have said, poetry is nbver literal^ trite. Nevertheless, it 
must not be considereu as void of truth, because it is not a li- 
teral transcript of mature, or of ordinary life : Wereitsoi we 
should never sympathize with it. On the cpntraiy, it contains, as 
it were, tiie essence of truth t and is a concentration of its scatter- 
ed powers. It is a world differmit from our o*n, but not in op- 
. position to It ; moved, on the whole, by the same passions,, 
and subject to the same influxes as ourselves. It may be that 
some scene or character i* lifted entirely out of ordinary na- 
ture, as in the case of Satan, or the Red Cross Kni^t, Cauban, 
Ariel, and Oberon $ yet these, and ^1 othe:!' fiedons, arc 
true to thmselveh #d maintain their prpportions Uke a simple 
metnphor ; and .we shall generally fini^ that the natural pas- 
'sions pi cvail even in the fantastic creations of the Muse. 

Kvery one who has considered, the subject, will own that it is 
often impossible to justify the fiqest things in poetry to an un- 
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'willing iQlndf or' upon the ordinaiy principlea of logic. And 
: the qu^en which ^arises on this discovery, isrrWAicA is im- 
•^rfecl ?&4he law, or the art ? For our parts, we think the 
'RUrtter. Wheit Wlton tells nsof visible. >' we feel 
thht he has uttered a fiiie-paradox; we feel its ft-uth, bnt can- 
uott prove it. ' And wfacn^ln that appalling passage where tlie 
poet stands face to 'face Wll|f Night and Chaos, in their dark 
'pavilion, ‘ spreftd wide on tw wasteful duep, ’ and says that 

3y them stood 

Orcus and Adcs, and the dreaded Namb 
> Of Demogorgott i 

how is. it possible^ to reconcile sudt expressions to a mere 
t prosaic understanding ?■<«>* Darkness * is, strictly speaking, * ab- 
* sence of light, * iHow then shall we say that it is vi.sible, 
when we see only by the akl of light ?>«~And wltli respect to the 
• * Name ’ of Demogorgon, which ‘ stands ' by Orcus and Adcs, 
how can such a phrase be justified by the rules of reason ? 
Nevertheless, it is as magiiinccnt as words can moke it. It is 
( clothed in a dark and spectral grandeur, and presses upon our 
■ apprehensions like a mighty dream. • Who is there that would 

g ive up such things for the sake of logic ? May hot the truth 
e, that logic, which is the weapon of prose, touehes not the 
. airy nature of poetry ? or Uiot the laws of reason arc at ]>resent 
too imperfect to make the divinity of poetry clear to human ca- 
pacity ? It is Well known that our senses are perpetually de- 
ceived, and that Our reasoning faculties are incompetent to the 
understanding of many of the phenomena of the external world. 
Is it not, then, &ir to suppose, that the finer intuitive move- 
ments of the mind and feeling may also escape? Assuredly, tlie 
sense which apprehends these grand expressions of Milton, is 
finer and loftier than the hard scepticism which denies tiu in. 
"Why then shonld the one give place to the otlier ? In the sinne 
predicament with Milton is Shakespeare perpetually. WJien, 
by a strong eift>rt of the imagination, he fuses too ideas into one, 
the cau.se, perhaps, and the consequence; or wlien he arrays a 
‘ bare and solitary tliought, with all the pomp and circumstance 
whiph surround it — ^talking of the ‘ dj^ing deck ’—we admire 
‘ the prodigious boldness of the figure, and rest contented, with- 
'OUt trying it by the rules of common language. It is — like thou- 
Hands of others — beyond the juHsdictiou m prose. 

, The mind which paunot comprehend ^try may be smd to 
' ho wanting in a sense. Yet such are precisely the minds which 
criticise poetry tlie most narrowly. 'Diey try it by the prosaic 
laws, which they do comprehend, and set up for judges on tli« 
grenthd— of tluar own dempts I— ^Nevertheless, we do not wish to 
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claim for poetrjr (W exemptions of the ju$ divimm. Pocti^ is 
sabjeottoreason-«>»notiiide^ as prose is sphject, throiijrliout nil 
its ima^Sy'bttt independently of its imagery and elevation of senti- 
ment ; and it must not thcreibre be tried by a standard to which 
it does not profess to assimilate itself nor by rules with which 
it is in its nature at Varhmeo. It can never be made good, and 
demonstrated like a syllogism, Buh as it springs from, and is 
addressed to the imamnation, so can it be subject to strict laws, 
only when the laws of that faculty shall be discovered. 

We have already quoted several instances of poetical plirasc'- 
ology ; but it is not alone in such expressions tlmt poetry con- 
sists. The idea of a character, a person^ a place, may be poe- 
tically conceived, as well as tile expression in which it is dressed. 
Thus the idea of Milton’s ‘ Satan ’ is purely imomnative ahd 
poetical, as are the conceptions of Titania and Oberon, Ariel 
and Caliban, and the cloudy Witches of Macbeth. Macbeth 
himself is poetical, on another ground, i. e. from the circum- 
stances into which he is impelled, as are, in like manner, Ham- 
let, Juliet, and Lear. A chimera, a leviathan, a gorgon^ the 
snake which was fabled to encircle the world, the sylphs and the 
giants. Echo, Polyphemus, shadowy Oemogormn, Death and 
the curling Sin, the ocean-bom Venus, and Pimas, i»ho Sprang 
out armed from the brain of Jove — are all poetical. Milton's 
vision of Hell— Spenser’s palaces and haunted woods— the In- 
ferno of Dante — the faithful Shephenless of Fletcher, and her 
home in Arcady— the Arabian fictions, with their silent cities 
and blazing sights, in air and under ground ; their gems and 
dreams of riches ; their fairies, genii, and enchanters; meir men 
turned into marble; an<^ in short, all that world of wonder 
which illuminated ancient Bagdad, or grew up like a garden of 
enchantment on Uie banks of the Tigris — arc all fictions of the 
imagination, and, as such, have maims to be distinguished 
as the offspring of the great &mily of poetty. Again, the meet- 
ing of Gabriel and Satan, at tlie end (if the fourth book of Pa- 
Iodise Lrf>st, where the squadron 'of angels turn t fiery red ’—and 
the stature of Satan, angry and dilated, * reached the sky’— the 
speed of Puck, who * puts a girdle round about the earth ’ in 
forty m!nutes->-the ghost who revisits -the ‘glimpses of the 
moon ’ — Una, taming the forest lion by her beau^ — the iron 
man — ^tbe fi-etted and wealthy cave of Mammon — must all have 
been poetical, in whatever dietion the ideas had been clothed. 

The staple pf Poejry then is ime^efy : so that even w'here it 
< deals with abstract ideas and indefinite objects, it generally 
moulds them into shape. It is thus that curtain virtues and 
.qualities of the mind are brought visibly before us. Unlbrtu- 
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nately, Hope and Ohar!TY:, FiittB, and Lote> ami Pity, 
&c. have non ttacQine coniBionplRoe6 ; bat they were, not- 
witbatancKo^, atnot^t the first and 8iin|d«r cmdons of tlie 
ait. In anofber nay, mere inanimate matter is raised to 
lif^ Or its essence extracted' for some poetical purpose. 
Thus the air, in its epithet * airyt * is applied to motion, and, 
the ‘ sunny ’ locks of beauty are extractea from the day. Thus 
the moou becomes a Vestal, and the ni^ is clothed in a starry 
train ; the sea is a monster or a ^d ; the winds and the streams 
are populous with spirits ; and tne son is a giant rejoicing in his 
strengUi. Again, as the essence of poetry, generally spelling 
(for it is sometimes otherwise, in the case of sounds and per-, 
liimes), Consists in its imageiy, so its excellence varies in pro* 
pdition as those images oVe appro(>riate and perfect Tlie 
imagination, which acts like an intuinon, is seldom wrong ; but 
when a thought is spread out into similes, by the aid of faniy, 
it not unfrequently becomes unnatural. Again, the figures or 
images may be repeated till they run into cold conceits, or they 
may not amalgamate and harmonize with the original idea. 
Petrarch, Doune, Cowley, and Crashaw, all men of geuins, of- 
fond^ in these points. They trusted often to their ingenuity 
instead of *their feeling, and SO erred. Excellence is not ne* 
cessarily the property of imagination or of fancy, which may 
^ lof^ or tame, dear or obscure, in proportion to the mind 
ot the poet. Nor must we forget that poetry, which depends • 
at least as mnch upon the vivid sensibility of the writer as tinon 
his InteDect, depends also somewhat upon bis discretion. Wntn 
Crasbaw, in bis ‘ JDod,* speaking of the nightingale, 

who is Gontetfding for the palm of music with a man, says, 

* Her supple breast thrills out 
Sharp airs, Md tUtggeri in a voarlMng dmJbt 
Qfda&yine i<neefttets*<*« 

we feel instantly that the idea is overloaded, and extended be- 
yond our sympathy. There are fotnr distinct epithets made 
use of to express a single idea. This argues poverty in tiK 
writer, at least os mn^ as a superabundance of imagery. 
So Cowley maintams a metaphor tWughout a whole poem ; 
ns in the one entitled * Coldness^ where he begins by com- 
'piudng his love to water, abd goep mS to show how it is act- 
^Upon by kindness and rigour, the^one causing it to flow, and 
othet to foeeze. This is the masquerade of poetiy. On 
Ae contrary, when BoKnbroke gOes 

* As cot^dmt at is 4ktjM!on*«^ght,l 
to db battle with Mowbray, and Eneas the Trojan, bearing a , 
challenge to the nlle Oteeks, cries out, 
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, « ’ ' Thimpet, biowloddr . 

Send thy bm> ww dtrough all tbete iagif litui, 
we admit at«gpce the fine keeping of the iinagna. Again, when 
thi^ same Kneos, difildently inquires for jthc leatier Agaiueni>r 
non «( whose * topless deputation, ’ <m the other hand, the pi^ 
rositc of Achilles xhimics^ -saying, 

' 1 ask that I might v>alte» reveram. 

And bid the cheek be ready with a blush, 

Modest as momhg when she e(ddfy etfes 
,, The youtlj^ PhShus,* 

we feel thpt the picture is perfect. 

We have characterized certain things as poetry ; hut we must 
not be understood to say, that all whicli may fairly be called 
poetry is thus, word by word, impregnated with Imagination 
and Taney. We have extracted the efisenice ; whereas tliu cup 
of poetry, even at the strongest, is pot all essence: But — «ih 
wine is not composed entirely of jfoe gra|)e-~«o is the rich Cns« 
talian mixed with the clear waters of tlie earth, and thereby 
i-endered palatafole to all. It requires, like durable gold, some 
portion ot alloy, in order to preserve itself through the com- 
mon currency. It is a Poric temple, where all is not exclu- 
sively divine, but partakes, in common with others, somewhat 
of the structure of ordinary buildings. So, in poetry, all is 
not of the ‘ Porion mood, ' or of the ‘ order * of poetry, but is 
lliitermingied and made stable by a due addition of other ma- 
terials. It is by these m^ns that poetry acquires its popula- 
rity. Ihc most imaginative writings are assuredly but little rc« 
lislicd by the coounon or uninitiai!^ reader. They require top 
much of the labour of thought — too much quickness of appre- 
hension and power of coibbinatiun, on the jwrt of reodcire (as 
well as authors), to be likely to please generally. A maxim or 
a sentiment conveyed in prose, especimly if it b^ such as< flat- 
ters our self-love, will produ<» twice the eflect on the crowd 
that pure poetry can evef hope to accomplish. , Pr Johnson’s . 
favourite lines— y 

*' I dare do all that may become a man s 
• Who dare* do more,' is none 

act like electricily ; yet tliey are neiUier poetry, nor, strictly 
speaking,, truth* luey involve a uo» sequitur, as Partridge 
would: Lmve termed it} and \tety prdbably flung out, by Shake- 
speare, n&om his boundless hoams, as a plausible bait for tlie 
crowd. Even in him and4n ^ilfon, pur two most undisputed 
poets, tliere ate many etrlklpg, aw aven beautiful p.ussu»i's 
interspersed, which Can'claim-nut little distiticlion Irtnii prose, 
in regard to mere phraseology, except that they are compi esse<j( 
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wUhitt the of hSroic \erse. Thu% ‘those two bulky lines 
in < Troillis and Ci^sidn 

* Tfic larf(e Aehillet, on Ms pres^d bed 
prom Ms deep chest loushs out a loud apjdnuse 
ftlthoagh the^ presient a grano^ bold picture, and seem actually 
btUNbened with the words which th^ bear, are pot, with re- 
spect to phrase or expression, essentially poetical, hleither 
have those spd and beautifol words of Antony~ 

‘ * Eros !>~I cotDO, my queen. Eros ! stay for me. 

t Where aools do couch on dowers, well hand in hand. 

And with our sprightly port make the ghosts gazer 
# Pido and her Eiwm shall want troops, 

And all the haunt be ours ’*m 

a decided daint to be considered as poetry, in point of expres- 
sion only. Even tha exquisite pathos of Lear, at the end oi 
thatnuebty play, when his frenzy quits him, under the inlluuiice 
of Cortielta’s care (* Pray do net mock me,’ &c.), cannot be rai- 
led essentially poetical, tfaouffh they are to us more touching 
than tire grandest poetry. Lney are sinmlc and unimaginative, 
and purely patlietic, as the situation of Lear then requires that 
they should be. His days of indignation and sorrow are ovor ; 
his spirit ie calm and sunk; and die winged words which be- 
came mudness and the tempest, would have been out of place, 
when bis mind and body were relaxing gradually into tlie le- 
poso flf death. In tliese cases, however, and in similar ones,, 
It must be observed, that the picture presented, or the idea 
originated, may be poetical, d^ough the mere words may have 
but UtUe claim to that tide, ^hus, in that airy and exquisite 
account of * Mulcib^,’ in the Paradise I^ost, where Music and 
Poetry run clasped together down & stream of divine verso, 
Uiere is little oi* the strictly poetical phrase, except where it is 
told jthat lie • 

* Dropt from the zenith like a/alSng Mr ; ’ 
but die wliole picture is nevertbcless beaulUul, and conceived 
in the spirit of poetry., These are a few cases, and there are 
thousands of others. Oencrolly speaking, however,— -iu the 
vifotke of true poets, 'the phrases ale giowing with Imagination 
or bright with Fancy, as well os the pictures presented; and 
tvo^c^ould have exceeding dogbt as to the daims of a writer, 
vtbji^ characters or pictui'es^ only had some dnge of giaagina- 
tion, while his deteila remaiuad couched in language which 
coi^not pretend to apyi otbet name thap * prosa. ’ 

ipes of late ^n some^discuasion, amopgst a few of 
our emiiwnt writers, in regard to ‘ objects which are or arc 
not poetkud. We ore not about to revive the .subject at any 
lengUi ; but we may observe, that the art of poetry originates in’ 
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the facultjf of its ptofi'ssora. ^ If it existed in nature, and a 
writer liacl simply to transcribe her appe^tahtres, ami body 
become a poet as a matter of course. But the poetical 
fiiculty does mU as we apprehend, .consist simply in describinijf 
what » splendid already, tor that may be done by a prosaic mind ; 
nor in selecting what is beautiful, tor that is the employment of 
taste. Nevertlieless, it is true that certain objects, inasnnidi as 
tliey approach to that standard, to which it is the aim of poets 
to sublime the tamer *and ordinary appearances of the world, 
and may therefore reasonably be considered as the models cx* 
isting in tlie poet's mind — may so far be allowed to be the most 
‘ p/)etical,' — or the nearest allied to poetry. Poetry (we do not 
mean satire), it is to be remarked, deals with the gfand^ the terri- 
^ ble, the beautiful ; but seldom or never with the mean. Its prin- 
ciple is elevation, and not depression or degradation. It is 
true, that in tragc<ly and narrative, characters and images of 
the lowest cast are sometimes admitted ; but for the purposes 
of contrast only, or to ^ point a moral. ' Poetry is not consti- 
tuted of those base elements, nor does the true poet iuxuriuie 
in them. They are subject to bis dominion, but do not rise to 
bis favour. 

The nearer, then, that an object approximates to what is evi- 
dently the standard or the result of poetic inspiration, the near- 
er it may be said to approach to poetry itself. For the princi- 
|ile which animates the creator must exist in the thing created. 
The grandeur which he aspires to fashion, the beauty which he 
delights to mould, partake « surely in some measure or bear 
some resemblance to, the grandeur and beauty which exist in- 
dependent of his creation. Under this view,— -the stream, tbo^ 
vimey, the tiitie-wasted ruifi and the mossy cell— the breathing 
* Venus, and the marble Gods of Greece and Home— the riotous 
waves and the golden sky— the stars, the storm, and the mad 
winds — ocean, and the mountain which kisses Ijeaven — Love 
and Beatuy, Despair, Ambition and Revenge — all objects or . 
passions which lift our thoughts from^ the dust, and stir men in- 
to madness— almost every ming wliich has in it a strong prin- 
ciple of impulse, or elevation, has a claim to be considered 
poetical. It is the meaner things of life, its tameness and me- 
diocrity, its selfishness and envy, and repining, whii^, ilmugh 
t subdue occasionallv to the lise of poetry— are too base for an 
alliance with it; and which creep On from age to age, recorded 
indeed and nm^ notorious i but branded with immortality for 
the sake of example 'only, and trampled under the feet of the 
Muse. * * 

^hc object of poet^is not to diminish and make mean, but 
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to mOffoify utui m^andiz«— < to aecoinraodate the &hows of 
things to ihh itfsimot the jaitult ^ wluchy in its healthy state, 
aU ttod nfiw'imls. It docs not seek to the great statufes 
of Afkture, nor to redude the spirit to the coAtOn^tlation of humble 
fdigeotjb Its standetds gre above mortality, and not below it. 
Sutely tiien,. if this be almost invariably the tendency of the 
ImmUc mind, those objects {be diey in art or nature) which ap- 
{woach nearest to the ideas of the poet, must be fairly consider* 
nd as being in themselves nearest to podtry. Wliether art or 
nature is to be preferred to the highest station, is anoUier ques- 
tiofi. For our own parley we are inclined to prefer alt to 
aeiene^ tuid nature to art. A brilliant light mav be thrown 
^pon a pack of cards, and the fency may plhy and nutter over a 
game or nmhre; but this proves nothing but the skill of the 
poet in this particular instance. Is it to be supposed, that if 
he bad behela the dissolution of a world, or seen Uriel gliding on 
a sunbeam, avrayed in his celestial armbnr and majestic beauty, 
he could have done no more? We think otherwise. Occasion- 
ally it may have appeared, that the poorest things have been 
‘exalted and made level with the loftiest, by a republican spirit of 
poetiy ; but we shall find, on close investigation, that most of 
these instances (if not all) are unavailable; that the things 
spoken of have reference to matters of higher moment; and that 
it is from these that they derive their importance. It is not, 
feir instance, tlie * taper* only which throws a poetic lustre, but, 
.it is the fiame which shines at * midniftktt and barns in solitude 
and silmioe. It is not ‘ nights catuUe * only, but it is when the 
the candle is connected wito the time—wh^/mnnid Day 
* Standt ti^oe an the natty mountaia ieptt 
that it rises into poetry. ‘ 

With respect to the end or intention of poetiy— ks difierent 
kinds— and its origin,— a very few words must suffice at present, 
oUr business iMing more particularly with the art, as understood 
,and practised oy the loftiest JBnghsi writers. It has often been 
assorted, that the otnect of poetiy is— to please ; and assuredly 
this b tm> though by tra means tihe stdo cdhjeot of the art, It 
b said tliat^ although in moral poetry improvement be blended 
with amusement, the ktter b novertheltiss l}i« ol^t We sub- 
mill that this poutum b iwtt dear* ha. the case of didactic poe- 
The £^y onfMau*— .fib t An of Preserving Health,’ 
tlio AMI b inatntctkni; and vend b but the medium or the 
iMMMilhm which the pofttemidoytu Jn satire, tlie ot^t is not 
to pUb# a fhctid, but to stii% an enemy ; and we presume that 
thsK piiPMto of the Bibb nb»t be admitted to h&ve hod au 
olijuct oeamad pbamire. Ihu diar-Mmg»of the undents were 
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to stimulate the ^Idier; and their laments were to soothe regret. 
Poetry contains in it a strong stimulant ; and although a feel- 
ing of pleasure niay blend with other emotions, it does not fbl- 
low that the attempts of |)oetry are not direct^ to objects di& 
ferent from those of merely < pleasing. ’ As to the different 
kinds of poetry, there are so many upon each of which a treatise 
might be written, that we prefer referring the reader to essays 
on the subject, rather lhan delay him at present by a brief 
exposition of that which he u(ould probably wish to see treated 
in more particular detail^ For our own parts, we are not in- 
clined to lay extraordinary stress upon the mere structure and 
mechanism of poetry. It is not very material, we think, that a 
poem should be built up according to rules, many of which 
originated in the caprice of former poete; nor whether it be 
called an epic or a romance, an epistle or a dirjge, ah epitaph, 
an ode, an elegy, a sonnet, or otherwise. If it be full of the 
materiel of poetry, and contain something of fitness also, it will 
go far to satisfy our critical consciences. 

We will now request the reader’s company, for a short time, 
while wc run hastily along the pages of our poetical history, and 
glance occasionally at the illustrious names which adorn it. 

English poetry must be considered as having had its origin 
in the chronicles and romances of the Norman trouoeurs^ thev 
having prepared the way for the more elaborate narratives whicn 
succeeded the crusades. It is not material, perhaps, to inquire 
into the existence of rhyme or fiction among our ancestors 
fore the Norman invasion. Our oldest subsisting debt ie 
due, we think, to the Normans; although even their strains 
were, for a long time after their emigration here, coloured 
by the influence of Frencli poetry, and their measures bor«r 
rowed from the French writers, who from time to time pre- 
ceded them in fashioning their memorials of love and con<t 
quest. Poetry and victory seem to have accompanied eaefar 
other to our shores, and to have fioated upon the same 
wing. TmUifer^ a minstrel (on the invasion of William), is 
said to havb advanced before the soldiers, ahimating them with' 
< songs of Charlemam and Rdand,’ and then to have rushed 
amongst the opposing ranks, .and perished I A single incident 
like this; is almost enough to stir Poetry from her trance; — for 
poetry is never dead, but sleepatbi'^waiting only the touch of 
some Ithuriel spear which can waken passion into words, and 
untie the wings of thought to quit the dust and darkness of 
human life, and rabe herself like Speculation to the stars. 

In regard to the Romances and Chronicles to which we have 
alluded, they appm to have been a mixed brood, springing ^ 
*wpardy frpm traaitioD) and partly firom legends which then stood 
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in tlie plaCft (>f liistoly. That history, it must be admitted, may 
have ariln^ in its turn, from songs and stories ; for, in truth, 
none df our earlier historichl writings, howevei* founded on fact, 
can be considered as entirely independent of (able. In a word, 
it scarcelyjpossible to trace poetry very correctly upwards to 
its springs. Its fountains are both on Helicon apd Pindus, and 
the waters of Bceotia are as bright and as pregnant with inspU 
rations as the more celebrai^ed streams of Thessaly. 

It is not our purpose here to ^ace the minuter steps of the 
Muse. She appears, indeed, to have, hovered for ages over our 
hills and forests, before she alighted, ‘and became a denizen of 
the soil. We shall therefore by, for the present, the crowds 

of ballads (some of which, however, possess great merit), and 
also the workl of JViukf who translated Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
—and A<y«tj»o«,*who translated Wace into the language of the 
period,— iloZrtt qf GUntce^er and his histories or Merlin and 
Arthur,— IrfRcmtce Minot and hi$ battle songs, — Langlantle 
and his Visions,— and even by the gentle Gower (‘ ancient 
Gower’), and come at once upon the patriarch Chcmcer. 

There is nothing (setting aside the Ballads which arc of 
doubtful date) which can truly be called poetry before the days 
of Chavckb. There were indeed verses, in which we now 
scarcely recognise eitlier the measure or the rhyme ; but they 
were destitute of imagination, and almost barren of fancy. 
Chaucer’s predecessors were the mere pioneers of literature. 
They cleiwed the ways, perhapi^ a little, by inventing a rude 
metre, or adopting, from foreign romances, a measure which 
became not the English tongue; but, after all, they possessed 
little more than a mechanical power. They cut a road, level 
and rugged, through the thorny qUeacbes of the English lan- 
guage, but they never left tho ground. They could not rise 
above the obstacles of the age, nor pierce through the mists 
that lay around them. ' Chaucer followed, and raised poetry 
ftrom the dust. has been likened to * the sprbg, * and has 
been called the * morning star’ of English poetry. He was so ; 
or rather, he was a snn whom no star preceded^who rose 
above our literary horizon, dissipating the wandering lights and 
sullen vapours which hung about it; and who, by a power in- 
dependent of accident or the timH', threw out a dazzhng ^len- 
4onr, which showed af onf« his own lustre, end the st^astes by 
which he was sm^rdunded. * He |Xtee upon us like the morning, 
fresh ohd beeotifol/aad kept on hie sbinmg way, strong, untired, 
und ndmoing t 

Alter Chaucer there is scarcely a name worth mentioning 
qntil tne days of Surrey and Sackville. There Were indeed 

a 
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Lydgate, who was traveller, teacher, and Benedictine monJk, 
bin little of a poet, — Jmnvs the First of Scotland, who ^ave 
large tokens of promise, — Shelf 07i, who is more remaikahlo for 
having written against Wolscy in the plcnitiulc of his power* 
than fi>rhi5 rhymes, — Occlevc, a dull writer, though reputed the 
scholar of Chaucer, — Gawm Douglass, a spirited translator; — 
and Sir Thomas Wyatt, a clever, and somewhat elegant writer, 
but who w'as rather the cotemporary than the precursor of 
Surrey, as were indeed Lord Rockford and Lord J*au,r, 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, bears deservedly a high clia- 
racter in story, as an accomplished courtier, a romantic soldier, 
a tender lover, and a good poet. >He signalized himself at Flo- 
rence and at Floddenfield, and sung the praises of his ‘ Ladyc 
Geraldine^ in verses which it even now gives us a pleasure to 
recur to. He was the first writer of blanK veCsSe — of narrative 
blank verse — we believe, in our language. The following is 
translated by him from the Encid, and, making certain allow- 
ances, is extremely like the manner of Milton. Dido, 

* Clad in a cloke of Tyre, embroider'd rigli,' 
is seen to issue from her ‘ chamber dore : ’ — 

* The Trojans of her tr^in 
Before her go, with gladsome lulus ; 

Eneas eke, the goodliest of the route, 

Makes one of them, and joinetli dose the throng. 

Like when Apollo Icavcth Lycia, 

His wintring place, and Xanthus’ flood beside. 

To visit Delos, his mother s mansion, 

The Candians and the folko of Driopc, 

With painted Agatliyrsies, shout and crie, 

Environing the altars round about ; 

So fresh and lustie di J^Eneas seme,* &c. 

His account of Dido deserted, also, is worth extracting. 

^ Alone she mourns within her palace void, 

And sits her down on her forsaken bed ; 

And absent him she liears when he is gone * — 
and also that of Mercury, alighting upon the head of Alia'?, 

* foregrown with pine. * — 

* Here Mercury with equal shining wings 
First touch-cd ; and, with body headlong bent, 

To the wat6r then took he his descent. 

Like to the fowl that, endlong coasts and stronds f ^ 
Swarming with fish, flies, sweeping by the sea ; 

Cutting betwixt the winds and Lybian lands, 

Cyllene s child so came, and then alight 
Upon the houses with his winged feet. * 

Thomas Sackvillc Lord Uktekhurst, was the author of ‘ Ferrex 
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Porrex/.(our first regular tragic play), and also of the ‘ Legend ‘ 
of the Duke of Buckingham, ' incomparably the best part of the 
^ Mirrour for Magistrates.’ The * Legend’ was known of 
course to Spenser, and appears to have been, to a certain de- 
gree, the model after which he fashioned his ^ Masque of Love.’ 
As this poem has been much quoted of late, we will not trouble 
, the reader with any extracts from it. It is, however, a produc- 
tion of great value. After Lord Buckhurst follow Churchyard 
and Edwards^ a large contributor to the * Paradise of Dainty 
Devices. ’ The poem on ^ May,’ by this author, has been prais- 
ed by Ritson ; but it is a mere play upon words, and not a very 
ingenious one. His stanzas entitled (42) ^ Amaniium ir(c avio^ 
ris redintegratio es/,’ eulogized by Warton, are much better. 
The last four lines of the first stanza, indeed, describing a mo- 
ther and her child, are tender and graceful. 

^ She was full weary of her watch, and grieved with her child, 

She rock-ed it, and rat»ed it, until on her it smiled : 

Then did she say, Now have I found the proverb true to prove, 
That falling out of faithful friends is the renuyng (renewing) of 
love. ’ 

Next in order is George Gascoigne^ ‘ one of the smaller poets 
of Queen Elizabeth’s days, * but who, however, is by no means 
without merit. His * Steel Glass ’ is one of the earliest speci- 
mens of blank verse, and about the first regular satire of which 
we can boast, if we are to boast of our satires at all. Of this 
one, in particular, we cannot say' much that is favourable. Wc 
prefer bis little poem to ^ Philip, ’ his sparrow^ which, though 
far below the delightful lilies of Catullus, is pretty smoothly 
enough, versified. Gascoigne divided his poems into ^ Weeds,’ 
* Flowers,’ and * Herbs,’ &c. according to the fashion of the 
day ; and under those tides may be found occasionally, pleasant 
specimens of versification. 

Christopher Marlowe is more celebrated as a dramatic writer 
than as a mere poet, although his song of. * Come live with me 
and be my Irove ^ is well known. Beside these things, he trans- 
lated Coluthus’s * Rape of Helen, ’ and also part of Musoeus’s 
^ Hero and Leander. ’ The commencement of this last poem 
is veiy beautiful— 

* On Hellespont, guilty of true love's blood, 

, In view and opposite, two cities stood, 

Sea-borderers, disjoined by Neptune’s might : 

The one Abydos, the other Sestos hight. 

At Sestos IlERO dwelt,— Hero the fair, 

Wham yotfng Apollo courted for her hair, 
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And qffifed as a domer his burning throne ! ’ 

• , * * * • 

< Some say, for her the fairest Cupid pined. 

And looking in her face was stricken blind. 

* So lovely fair was Hero, Venus* nun ! ' 

Again, after speaking of the people who flocked to Sestos every 
year, to be present at the festival of Adonis, the poet says— 

^ But far above the loveliest Hero shined. 

And stole away the enchanted gazer’s mind : 

For, like sea*n 3 nnphs* inveigling harmony. 

So was her beauty to the paaters by. 

Not that night-wandering, pale, and watery star, 

When yawning dragons draw her whirling car, 

From Latmos’ mount up to the gloomy sky. 

Where, crowned with blazing light and majesty 
She proudly sits, more over-rules the flood. 

Than she the hearts of those who near her stood— 

E’en as when gaudy nymphs pursue the chase, 

Wretched Ixion’s shaggy^footed race. 

Incensed with savage heat, gallop amain 
From steep pine-bearing mountains to the plain— 

So ran the people forth to gaze upon her,’ &c. 

In the temple, among the multitude, is her future lover. Hero, 
who has been sacrificing at the altar, opens her eyes modestly 
as she rises — 

* Thence fiew Love’s arrow with the golden head, 

And thus Leander was enamoured. ’ 

The catastrophe of this story is known to every one. 

We now come to the all- famous Sir Philip Sydney, Not un- 
like Lord Surrey in his renown, he was yet more of a hero than 
his illustrious precursor. Lord Surrey was an accomplished 
and illustrious patrician, the first of his age; but Sidney was a 
refinement upon nobility. He was like the abstract and essence 
of romantic fiction, having the courage (but not the barbarity) 
of the preux cheoalier of ancient time — their unwearied patience 
— their tender and stainless attachment. He was a hero of chi- 
valry, without the grossness and frailty of the flesh. He* lived 
beloved and admired, and died universally and deservedly la- 
mented# He is the last of those who have passed into a marvel ; 
for he is now remembered almost as the ideal personification of 
a true knight, and is translated to the skies, like the belt of the 
hunter Oripn, or Berenice’s starry hair ! 

Sir Philip Sidney’s poetry was not without the faults of his 
time. It is full of conceits and strained similes, and the versi- 
fication is occasionally cramped. Nevertheless, many of his 
Sonnets contain beautiful images and deep sentiment (such as 

D 2 
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the 31. 82. 84. and others), thouj^h a little impoverished by this 

But Sir Philip Sidney’s fame was won upon crimson fields, as 
11^11 as upon poetic mountains. He wooed Bellona as well as 
the Muses ; and his last great act on the plain of battle at Zut- 
phcii, is of itself enough to justify the high admiration of his 
countrymen. It was one of those deeds by. wliich men sliould 
be remembered, when the mere animal valour of soldiers, and 
the accidents of conquest, shall perish in the obscurity of the 
times to come. 

We will not stop now to notice any other writers of this pe- 
riod, but must content ourselves with enumerating Churchyard 
(whose verses have been reprinted), and Tubervillc (best known 
as a translsttor of Ovid), — Paynter (the author of ^ The Palace 
of Pleasure ^)^Wheistme and Peelc — who are the most re- 
markable amongst them. Then comes the great name of Ed- 
mund Spenser / 

St'ENSEE was steeped in Romance. He was the prince of 
magicians, and held the keys which unlocked enchanted doors. 
All the fantastic illusions of the brain belong to him, — the 
dreamer’s secrets, the madman’s visions, tlie poet’s golden hopes. 
He threw a rainbow across the heaven of poetry, at a time 
when all seemed dark and unpromising. He was the very 
genius of personification : and yet his imagination was less ex- 
erted than his fancy. His spirit was idle, dreaming, and vo- 
luptuous. He seems as though be had slumbered through sum- 
mer evenings, in caves or forests, by Mulla’s stream, or the mur- 
muring ocean. Giants and dwarfs, fairies, and knights, and 
queens, rose up at the waving of 4iis ‘ charming-rod. ’ There 
was no meagreness in his fancy, no poverty in his details. His 
invention was without limit. He drew up shape after shape, 
scene after scene, castle and lake, woods and caverns, monstrous 
anomalies and beautiful impossibilities, from the unfathomable 
^ depths of his mind. There is a prodigality and a consciouimes's 
of wealth about his creations, which reminds one of the dash 
and sweep of Rubens’s pencil ; but in other respects, his genius 
differed materially from that of the celebrated Fleming. In 
colouring they are somewhat alike, and in the * Masque of 
Cupid, ’ some of the figures even claim an allinity to the artist’s 
shapes. But, generally speaking, Spenser was more etherial 
and refined. Rubens was a decided painter of flesh and blood. 
V He belonged to earth, and should never have aspired to hea- 
ven. HU men were, indeed, sometimes chivalrous and intel- 
i^lual, (his beasts were grand and matchless !) ; but his women 
were essentially of clay, and of a very Homely fashion, i^cn- 
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Reu’ skctcticd wkli moi'c precision, and infinUcly marc delicacy. 
He liad not the flush and fever of colouring which lighted up 
ilio productions bf the other; but his genius was more spirit- 
ualized : his fancy traversed a loftier eminence, and loved to 
wander in remoter haunts. The brain of the one was like an 
ocean,* casting up at a single eflbrt the most common and ex- 
traordinary shapes ; while the poet had a wilderness of fancy, 
from whose silent glades and haunted depths stole forth tlie air- 
iest fictions of romance. The nymphs of Spenser are decided- 
ly diflerent from those of the painter ; and hiS Sylvans have nei- 
ther the hideous looks of Poussin’s carnal satjTs, nor that vi- 
nous spirit which flushes and gives life to the reeling Bacchana- 
lians of Rubens. 

Tlie adventurous spirit of Sir Walta' Raleigh did not extend 
to his poetry, which, though graceful, is cramped^ and some- 
what disfigured by the fashions of his age. It is, however, plea- 
sant to think, that a man who had crossed the Atlantic after 
‘ barbaric pearl and gold, ’ and had heard the brazen throat of 
war, should return to the pastures of his own country, and 
compose the song of ‘ The Shepherd to the Flowers. ’ 

* Sweet violets (Love’s paradise), that spread 
Your gracious odours, which you couched bear 
Within your palie faces ; 

Upon the gentle wing of some calm-breathing wind. 

That plays amidst the plain, 

If by the favour of propitious stars you gain 
Sucli grace as in my ladle’s bosom place to find : 

Be proud to touch those places ; 

And when her warmth your moisture forth doth wpar, 
Whereby her dainty parts are sweetly fed — 

You honours of the flawery meads I pray, 

You pretty daughters of the earth and sun^ 

With mild and seemly breathing strait display 
My bitter sighs Uiat have my heart undone. ’ 

« « . . f » . ' 

Joshua Silvester, the once celebrated translator of Du Dartas, 
whose popularity more than rivalled the fame of Shakespeare 
and Spenser, is now almost utterly unknoism> It would be dif- 
ficult to account for such taste, dia not the absurdities of fashion 
render every thing conceivable. The * Divine Weeks’ is 
dull enough on the whole; yet there are parts which mi^t be 
quoted, sufficient to iustify the author’s claim to great talent 
and lively fancy t and some of his minor poems, although full 
of conceits, are very musical, Jn his ‘ Ppsthunni, * the one be- 
muning, ‘ 'Dioy say that shadows of deceased ghosts, ’ — and 
that commencing, < Thrice toss these oaken, ashes in the air, * 
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give prooF$«of a good ear, to say no more. Cotetnporary with 
Silvester were the famous dramatists, Weh&ter^ DckJcer^ Ben 
Jonson fwho has left some delightful flowers amongst his < un- 
derwooQsO* Maister Middleton^ and the rest; and also Fair-- 
fax (the translator of Tasso), Fttzg^rey^ Warner (a voluminous 
writer). Constable (the sonneteer )« Str John Davis^ Drayton^ and 
the contributors to • England’s Helicon, ’ — Green, Breton, Bar, 
Yong, and others. Several of the little poems in this publica- 
tion require nothing but modern spelling to suit a reader of the 
|)resent age. 

About this time also lived Shakespeare, the greatest of poets, 
^nd of men 1— Leaving him, as a dramatist, to his uncontest- 
ed supremacy, we may venture to assert, that, merely as a writer 
of lyrical poetry and sonnets, there are few who can stand in 
competition with him. His sonnets have more concentrated 
thought than any other productions of the same length in our 
language, and his songs are to this day unrivalled. As his 
poems have been lately brought before the public in a very 
pleasant and useful publication The Retrospective Review ’), 
which seems doing to past ages that justice which we are aiming 
to do towards the present, we shall refrain from any quotations 
here. We shall leave this mighty spirit, therefore, upright in 
his renown, and triumphant over commentary and criticism, like 
that attractive rock which was fatal to the steps of every igno- 
rant adventurer, and the object of admiration to all the world 
jbeside. 

Between Shakespeare and Milton lived a great number of 
good writers of verse. Some, indeed, have high claims upon 
our respect. First, there were Beaumont and Fletcher, who de- 
serve even all their fame, and seejp to have run their bright 
course on earth touching and beautifying all things — sometimes 
warlike, sqmetimes jocose, sometimes grand and awful, and 
Sometimes as soothing as evening winds, and as tender as Pity 
herself. What can excel the song sung to the restless dying 
pmperor, in the tragedy of • Valentinian ? ’ — 

* Care-charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes, 

Brother to Pcath, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflicted prince. Fall like a cloud 
In gentle showers : give nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumbers ; easy, sweet, 

And as a purling stream, thou son of Ni^ht 
I’ass by his troubled senses : Bing his pmn 
In hollow murmuring wind, or silver rain. 

Into this prince gently, oh ! gently slide, 

And kiss him into slumbers like a bride I * 
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Then come*— Old Chapman ^ the translator of Homer — BUhop 
Corba — Cares), a courtier-like poet — Sir John Suchbng, the wit 
— Qtuxrles, the puritan— Breton, the pastoral writer — Drum- 
)Hmd of Hawthomden, a writer of excellent sonnets — Crashaw, 
the translator of Marino — Lovelace, the cavalier, and lover of 
Althea— a writer of great merit— the * melancholy 
Cmclty, ’ as he c^led himself— end Sir Richard Famkawc, who 
translated Camoens and the Pastor Fido of Gnarini. This 
last-mentioned work is an unequal performance ; but parts of 
it are full of vigour — as, for instance, the Prologue (it s^aks of 

, * The woods where the old rtaset Honedie 
Did live and die ’) — 

The lyrical chorus at the end of the fourth act, commencing— 

‘ Fair Golden Age ! when milk was th’ only food, 

And cradle of the infant world, the wood 
Rocked by the winds ; and th' untouchtjhoh did bear 
Their dear youngfir thennelves ! None yet did fear 
The sword or poison : no black thoughts begun 
To ecUpse the tight of the eternal Sun ; 

Nor wmdering fines unto a foreign shore 
Or war, or riches, (a worse misemef) bore ! — 
and the opening of the fifth act, where ‘ Carino* says, that ' the 
loadstone, ’ which bears the * wary mariner 
‘ Now to the rising sun, now to his set. 

Doth never lose that hidden virtue yet, 

Which makes it to the North retort tts look !' 
and other parts which we cannot afford space to give. 

We bad almost forgotten to mention Donne, a quaint writer, 
somewhat earlier than Fanshawc, as also Wither, an intermin> 
able rhymer (he wrote, however, a glorious apostrophe to Po» 
ctry), and Sir John Denh&m, bis cotemporaries. And these 
bring us to the greatest epic poet of our country. 

In refrard to Milton, we scarcely know whether to prefer 
his sublimity or beauty. His power over both was perfect. 
We prostrate ourselves before him, alternately in fear and love; 
while be lets loose the statures of Hell upon us, or nnbats the 
blazing doors of Heaven, or carries us * winding through the 
marble air, ' past Libra and the Pole, or laps us in a dream of 
Paradise, and unfolds the florid richness of his Arcadian land- 
scapes. Miltcm has told a story of burning ambition. He has 
sung the Peean of victory over the fobs of Heaven,— that * hor- 
rid crew, ’ who, banished from the sky, and hurled headlong 
down to Hell, 

* Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 

Confounded, though iminortal:* 
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But he has not dwarfed the contest of the angels, by striking 

f irone their enemies, and arming with slings and reptile tails the 
egions who scared Chaos and the Deep, and waged even * du- 
bious battle ’ with the Creator and his myriads in arms. 

The Satan of Milton is the most magnificent creation in po- 
etry. He is a personification of all that is gloomy oi granrl in 
nature, with more than the daring of man. He has the strength 
of a giant, the fashion of an angel,—* unconquerable will, im- 
mortal hale’ — revenge that nothing can soothe, endurance which 
never shrinks, the intellect of heaven and the pride of earth, 
ambition immeasurably high, and a courage which quails not, 
even before God * Satan is essentially idtuL He not like 
Macbeth or Lear, real in himself, literally true, and only 
lifted into pOetry by circumstance : But he is altogether mould- 
ed ill a dream of the imagination. Heaven and earth and Ik^II 
arc explored for gifts to make him eminent and peerless. I It 
is compounded of all; and at last stands up before us, with iIjl 
starry grandeur of darkness upon his forehead, but having the 
passions of clay within bis heart, and his home and foundation 
in the depths below. It is this gleaning, as it were, from every 
element, and compounding them all in one grand design, which 
constitutes the poetry of the character. I'crhaps Ariel and 
Caliban arc as purely ideal asi the hero of Milton, and ap- 
proach as nearly to him as any other fiction that occurs to us , 
but tlie latter is incontestably a graiulci formation, and a 
mightier agent, and moves thiough the pciplcxitics ol his ca- 
reer with a power that defies competition. Milton’s way is like 
the * imibil via^ of Michael- Angelo, which no one bcfoic oi 
bince has been able to tread. 

Comparisons have been instituted between our great poet and 
Dante ; and there are certainly occasional resemblances in the. 
speeches and similes ; for instance — 

^ As cranes 

Chaunting their dolorous notes, traverse the sky 
Stretched out in long array, so 1 beheld 
Spirits who came loud wailing, hurried on, ’ &c.— (/^. c. \ .) 
And again— 

* And now there came o’er the perturbed waves 
Loud-crashing, terrible, a sound that made 
Either shore tremble, as if of a wind 
JnipctuouS) from conflicting vapours sprung, 

That ’gainst soino forest driving all its might 
riucks off the branches, ’ &c. — (Inf. c. 9.) 
pqnte remimU w oftenor of Virgil than Milton, and a>i 
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often of Spenser, we think, in the treatment of lii« isuhjcct. We 
reenlicct the latter, particularly when we read l)aut<\ porsoni- 
ijcations of Pleasure, of Ambition and Avarice (in the fnst canto 
s'l the Inferno), and the punishment of Fucci for blasphemy (iu 
the Uventy-fifth canto), and other things similarly tieatod. 
Dante's genius seems to consist in a clear and striking detail of 
particulars, giying them the air of absolute fact. Ilis strength 
was made up of units. Milton’s, on the other hand, was massy 
and congregated. Ilis original idea (of Satan) goes sweeping 
along, and colouring the siilycct from beginning to end. Danlt' 
shifts Irom place to place, from person to person, subduing his 
genius to the literal truths of history, which Milton o\ci ruled 
and made subservient. However excellent the Florentine may 
be (and be is excellent), he had not the grasp nor the soaring 
power o(‘ the Faiglish poet. The images of Dante pass by like 
the phantasmas on a wall, clear, indeed, anil pictmcscpie; but 
alilioiigh true, in a great measure, to fact, they arc wanting in 
i(‘jlily. They have complexion and shape, but not fle-h or 
blood. Milton’s earthly creatures have the flush of living beau- 
ty upon them, and show tlie changes of human infirmity. They 
inhale the odours of the garden of ]\iradise, and wander at will 
over lawns and flowers: they listen to God; they talk to an- 
gels; they love, and are tempted, and liill ! And with all this 
there is a living principle about them, and (although Milton’s 
faculty was by no means generally dramatic) they arc brought 
bcibre llic reader, and niailc — ^not the shadows of what once ex- 
isted — but present probable truths. His fiercer creations pos- 
sess the grandeur of dreams, but they have vitality within them 
also, and in character and substance arc as solid as the rock. 

The genius id* Milton was us daring as it was great. lie 
did not seek for a theme amidst ordinary passions, with whiili 
men must sympathize, or in literal iucts, which this many 
might comprehend. On the contrary, he plunged at once 
through the deep, and ventured to the gates of Heaven lor 
creatures wherewith to jicople his story. Even when he do- 
scended upon earth, it was not to select from the common ma- 
terials of humanity: But he dropped at once upon Piiradise, 
and awoke Adam from the dust, and painted the primitive 
jiurity of woman, and the erect stature and yet unclouded as-' 
pect of man. Nothing can be more beautiful than his pictures 
of our ‘ first parents, ’ breathing the fragrant airs of Eden, 
comniuning with su])erior natures, dreaming in the golden sun, 
feeding upon nectareous fruits, and lying * imparadised ’ in one 
another’s arms, on pillows of violet and asphodel ! M'hat can 
surpass tlic figure of Adam— 
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* His fair large front, and eye sublime, declared 
Absolute rule/ 

except it be tlmt of Eve, who— 

* —as a veil, down to the slender waist 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore, ’ 
the meekest, the purest, the loveliest of her sex.— Tlii/s has 
Milton, without any of the ordinary aids, fashioned a poem, 
which, both for sublinii^ and beauty, is quite unparalleled in 
the history of fiction. Homer was more various, more drama- 
tic, more uniformly active, more true to the literal fact, }>er- 
haps, than he, and Virgil more correct, while Spenser dwelt 
as completely upon poetic ground; but tliere is a graiithnir 
of conception in Milton, a oreadth of character, and a lower- 
ing spirit, which stood over his subject and pervaded it from 
beginning to end, that we shall scarcely admit to exist in any 
other poet. He was, in our minds, the greatest epic poet of 
the world. At any rate, there is no one but Homer who can 
stand in competition with him. Shakespeare alone excelled 
them l)Oth ; but he went beyond all men, and stands in the 
array of human intellect, like the Sun in the system, single and 
unapproachable. 

llie restoration of Charles the Second was fatal to poetry. 
Tlmt prince brought with him a long train of wits ; and large 
bands of exiled courtiers flocked round him, who knew the 
points of a ruff, and were connoisseurs in silk stockings and Flan- 
ders lace, — but of English literature they were utterly ignorant. 
Adversity had taught them nothing, except hatred for their 
^countrymen at honie, and contempt for their taste, in all things. 
French fashions, French literature, French morals prevailed ; 
and the wholesome examples of conjugal love and social inte- 
grity were fast melting away and disappearing before the daz- 
zling influence of a vicious court. The time of the English exiles 
had been employed in patching their broken fortunes, and ren- 
dering themselves agreeable to their French patrons. Had 
they been reduced simply to banishment, and left to ponder on 
the past, it is possible that they might have taken a* lesson from 
misfortune, which would have strengtliened the relaxed state of 
jblieir moral constitution, and awaked them to the high gratifi- 
cation derivable from the works of intellect alone. But they 
^ad no example and little motive. Their King was utterly with- 
out any character, and the French did not require aiw sterling 
accomplishments to admit them to the full benefits of their so- 
icicty. They were, however, compelled to turn their wit to 
present account ; and so they contented themselves with paying 
coi^tD tj^ieir hosts, with emulating their gallantry, with play, 
sttcb ordinary palliatives as oiler themselves most 
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readily to the unhappy. If our exiles ever ihoughl seriously, 
it was how they might circumvent Old Noll and his Round* 
heads, not how they might endure philosophically, or qualify 
themselves for prosperity again. Under all circumstances, it 
was scarcely possible to avoid adopting the tone and manners 
of thh people with whom they lived- They did adopt them ; 
and the literature of the age of Charles the Second may be con- 
sidered as one consequence of the exile of the Stuarts. 

In a great change of this sort, however, the new current of 
fashion did not at first entirely destroy, although it completely 
discoloured, the complexion of the old literature. Some writers, 
as might have been expected, partook at once of the fresh 
draughts of wit and humour brought over by Charles and his 
followers, without utterly forsaking their previous taste, or a- 
bandoning to dust and contempt the wisdom of their English 
ancestors. In this class we may perhaps be allowed to reckon 
old Isaac Walton^ the patriot Marvel^ Cotton^ and Stmdey ,• al- 
though even these writers must, if there be a question raised, 
be reckoned amongst the later school of poets. ♦ Walton’s 
Angler, ’ to which Cotton added the discourse on fly-fishing, is 
well known; but the poems of the latter writer are not so 
common. ()ne of the most pleasant, is that addressed ‘ To 
^ my dear and most imrfhy Jriendj Mr Isaac JVallon^ ’ in which, 
after telling him how blustring and inclement the country was, 
he goes on — 

* Whilst all the ills are so improved 
Of this dead quarter of the year, 

That even you so much beloved 
We would not nouo wish with us here : 

In this estate, I say it is 
Some comfort to us to fuppose, 

That, in a better clime than this, 

You our dear friend have more repose ; 

And some delight to me the while, 

Though Nature now does weep in rain, 

To think that I have seen her smile, 

And haply may I do again. 

If the all-ruling Power please 
We live to see another May, 

Wc’ll recompense an age of these 
Foul days, in one fine fishing day I 

We then shall have a day or two, 

Perhaps a week, wherein to try, 

What the best master’s hand can do 
With the most deadly killing flic : 
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A day without too bright a beam, 

A warm, but not a scorching sini, 

A siHithcrn gale to curl the stream, 

" And, Master, half our work is done! * pp. IM', 115. 

This, if not very high poetry, is very agreeable writing. Mar- 
vcPs poems arc full of wit or sentiment, as the vein may be 
‘which we hit upon. Sometimes indeed, his little plots of Rir- 
► nassiis are laid out rather too much in the style of oUl English 
gardening, square and formal, but they never fiil in possessing 
something good. The heart of the poet was in every thing he 
did, and there was not a purer or a firmer one in the world • 
Waller is the first writer who made y-j/’ose sound agreeably in 
rhyme^ He was in truth an indifferent poet, — ^possessing little 
genius ns an author, or principle as a man, and obliiiiiotl a 
name chiefly by reducing verse to ‘ the level of the meaiu st 
capacity* * But, in fact, the first name of that period wdiich is 
really groat, is that of Dryden. 

Drydejj was at the head of his line. As a bitter, biting sa- 
tirist, as a writer of sensible, masculine, sounding verse, there 
is no one vrho goes beyond him. But as a poet, he was of a 
different order Irom those who illuminated the reigns of Eliza- 
I^th and James ; and he occupied, in our opinions, a decidedly 
lower step. He was a writer of shrewd sarcasm and of excel- 
lent i^ood sense, but he was deficient in imagination, in pathos, 
anid m nature. He was more artificial, generally speaking, than 
Ins predecesseft's — ^and he ought to have Ixeen more natural, — for 
he resorted far more to common phraseology and existing people. 
Nevertheless, it is not too much to say, that he failed signally in 
tragedy, and that he did not excel in narrative or in tender seri- 
ous poetry many of inferior reputation who have preceded and 
followed him. But in the *mar qf verso he was in his* element. 
He fought well and effectively ; lie gave blow back for blow, and 
knew the weak side of his foes, and launched his sounding an- 
athemas against their characters aud persons. His ‘ Absalom 
,^;and Achiitophel, ’ and * Mac-Flecnoe ’ are each capital, arc 
each excelle;^ satires, tliough die palm must assuredly be a- 
’ warded to the former poem. • The Hind and the Panther’ 
also is a fine thing in its wa^ ; but it differs little in point of 
;*|atyle from such ofiiis productions as were merely satirical. His 
!;4^riptk>n of the Hind, at the commencement, is delightful, 
‘ tmny^mnged aimed at her hearty’ is even poeticui,) 

|^|md the account of the Panther— 

< The Panther, aure the noblest next the Hind, 

^ And fairest creature of the sjiottcd kind ; 
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Oh ! could her in4>oin stains be washed 
She were too good to be a beast of prey ! 

How can I praise^ or blamc^ and not ofiend, 

Or how divide the frailty from the friend ; 

Her faults and virtues lie so mixed, that she 
Nor wholly stands condemned, nor wholly free ^ — 

IS terse anil good, and seems to have been the part'iil of fi^* 
hiitulred portraits of a similar kind. 

C'otemjmrary with Diydeu was a powerful ineguhn 

writer, wliose stormy verses shook the stage from its pro})riil>, 
and Shadwell^ the ‘Young Ascanius* of Mac-Fleciioe, nlio 
swore 

‘ That he to death true Dullness would maintain ; 

And in his father’s right and realm’s defence, 

Ne’er to have peace with wit, nor truce with sense. * 
llicn came Sedlnj and Dorset^ and John Philips^ (the au- 
thor of ‘ the Splendid Shilling*) and liowe^ and ParnvH^ (who 
wrote the ‘ Hermit*) — and witty Dr Garih^ and Addison^ so 
great in prose and so little in poetry, — and lively laughing Mat. 
Prior 9 to whom the world was a joke — then followed J^'anhugh 
and Coitgreve^ the brilliant twins of Comedy, and Gaij^ (wlio re- 
duced folly to a fable, and wrote ‘ Black-cyed Susan, * and the 
‘ Beggars Opera,*) and lastly, the better known and more justly 
celebrated Alexander Pope. 

PopK was a fit successor for the chair of Drydeiu He had 
the same good sense, the same stinging sarcasm ; the same hat- 
red of what is base or mean, with something moieof refine- 
ment, ami a clearer moral view than can peihaps be asciibrd to 
his predecessor. Each, however, belonged to his age, aiul il- 
lustrated it finely. Dryclen would have been out of place at 
the court of Queen Anne, and Pope could not easily have re- 
conciled himself to the coarse gallants and lascivious wits of the 
Restoration. The one had a strong arm and a fearless spirit, 
and struck down whole squadrons of rogues and politicians, 
with all the indignation of a moralist, and the rancour of a par** 
iisan. Tlic other shot his sharp arrows at the iieart ol the 
proud man and the knave, the time-server, and the hypocrite, 
(whether hidden in an alias or covered with lawn) — ^lic spared 
neither rank, nor sex, nor age, so it were impudent niid ptoflt- 
gatc — but wisely thought, that if a reformation in morals was to 
be effected, it must be effected by example, — not of the poor, 
but of the high-born and opulent. This led him amongst ilir 
aristocracy of his time ; and he whipped the gilded follies and 
humble sins of the wealthy, with as much good will and nwie 
lioncsty than the magistrates of our time exercise their summary 
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justice upon th^etty offenders ivho sell cabbap^es and beef upon 
the Sabbath. Pope, in a word, was a first-rate writer of the 
same genius as I>ryden, and upon the who]e his equal. * His 
poems contain passages of great pathos, of piercing satire, and 
of admirably turned compliment ; and his * Kape of the Lock ’ 
has never yet been equalled. 

Next to Pope we may record Swijt^ a stern, shrewd, sarcas- 
tic writer of verse, and a * fellow of infinite humour.' There 
were two sides, however, to the Dean’s chafaclcr, one of which 
we do not desire at present to contemplate : But the other was 
rich and bright as the genius of wit* could make it. After him 
we find the name of Thomson^ who looked on Nature with an 
observant but easy eye, and transcribed her varying wonders 
to man. His ^ Seasons,’ contain finer or at least more popular 
things than any of his other poems, (although he but too fre- 
quently amplifies a simple fac^ till you scarcely know what he 
is about,} but there is a much more equal power, and far more 

E ure poetry in his delightful * Castle of Indolence. ’ — It was 
ere tnat he built up those shadowy battlements, and planted 
those * sleep- soothing’ groves, under which lay 
* Idlesse, in her dreaming mood. ’ 

It was here that he wove in his poetic loom those pictures of 
pastoral quiet— of flowery lawns and glittering streams — of flocks 
and iraiiquil skies, and verdant plains, 

* And vacant shepherds piping in the dale ’— 
the stockdove, and the nightingale, and the rest of that tune- 
ful quire which lull our minds into forgetfulness, and sing to us 
on summer mornings and winter nights, in town and in country 
equally well, until wc forget the prose of human life in its ro- 
mance, and bathe our fevered senses in the fresh flowers of 
poetry which the bounty of Thomson has bequeathed to us ! 
There is nothing in the history of verse, from the restoration 
of Charles the Second to the present time, (not even in Collins, 
we think, and certainly not in Gray,) which can compete with 
the first part of the < Castle of Indolence. ’ His account of the 
• land of ^ Drowsy head, ’ and 

* Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, ' 
of the disappearance of the sons of Indolence, with the exquisite 
simile with which it closes— the huge covered tables, all odo- 
rous with spice and wine — ^tbe tapestried halls and their Italian 
pictures— the melancholy music — and, altogether, the golden 
magnificence and oriental luxuries of the place, and the minis-* 
tering of the spiriu who 

Poured dl the Arabian heaven upon our nights^ ' 

(an eptquisite line)— may stand in comparison with almost any 

thUll in the circle of poetry. 
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We must not forget, in our list, Doctor Youngs whose * Night 
Thoughts' have acquired at least as much reputation as 
they deserve — nor the unfortunate, and not very deserving 
Iliehard Savage^ nor Cibhevy the prince of coxcombs — nor 
Churchill, a coarse and immoral satirist — nor Shenstone, fine 
and finical — though with touches of tenderness and beauty — 
especially in his sweet Spenserian stanzas of ‘ The Schoolmis- 
tress. ' After him came Mark Akcmide — Armstrmg — excel- 
lent Goldsmith — and Gray — and his satellite Mason. Of these, 
and indeed of most of the other modern writers of verse, so 
much has been said in various places, (in fact, we ourselves have 
had occasion frequently to glance at them), that we shall not 
now trouble the reader with any further discussion on the sub- 
ject. In the same manner also must we now pass over the few 
lemaining names on the poetic roll, with the exception of War* 
ton^ Cawpery and Burns ; in truth, ^here are no other which can 
claim our particular attention. The two latter are great names; 
and we think deserving of all the fame they inherit. The effect 
of Cowper's writings is even now observable in our poetry; 
and Burns is beyond all doubt the greatest untaught poet since 
the time of Shakespeare. 

In regard to the character of the poetry of the present day, 
its growth and comparative excellence, we must leave them (to- 
gether with our opinion of their living authors), to form the sub- 
ject of a future article — in which there will be room enough for 
originality, if we can only bring our illustrious contemporaries 
into one class, as distinguished from their predecessors ; and 
endeavour to show how much they have each been acted upon 
by the prevailing spirit of the age. 

In regard to the volumes, of which we have prefixed the titles 
to this article — ^they are so many indications of the taste and in- 
tellect which are widely diffusing themselves amongst'all classes 
of this kingdom. We will not stay to inquire very narrowly 
into the merit of these little publications ; but will content our- 
selves with observing, that the one entitled * Specimens of the 
Earlier English Poets, ’ is the most valuable, as far as it goes, 
inasmuch as it offers to the public soifte considerable poems of 
a high order, at a much cheaper rate than is usual. It contains 
the whole of the translated poem of ^ Hero and Leander, ' by 
Marlowe and Chapman, the whole of Sir Walter Raleigh's, and 
the best of Crashaw’s poems, (to say notliing of some consider- 
able extracts from Chapman’s Homer) at less than one fourth of 
the ordinary price. We are induced to state this, because it is 
a matter which is but too gften lost sight of in reprinting our 
old English authors. So far as the publisher has done this 
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it is well; but wc cannot refrain from stating, that the vo. 
lutne is defective in arrangement, and seems to have been pni 
together without much consideration. Besides these volumr-, 
we undcri^tand that a publication is now in progress, in whic 1* 
it is intended to concentrate the spirit of English poetry ; and 
to offer it in such a form as may render it accessible to evt'i’v 
one. A work of this sort is much wanted ; for our larger coi^ 
lections of the poets are far too expensive, and include a va*-! 
deal of trash, as well as the names of a multitude of writers who 
never had the slightest pretension to the laurel. 


Aht. hi. 1. Memoircs povr servir d VIIistoiKc de France sn 7 (\ 
Napoleon^ Ecriis d Sainte Helene sous la diclh de rEmpo i lo , 
par lei Gencraux qui 07it pari age sa Caqdivitc^ cl puhVid uii h s 
Manuscrils entiercmeiU corriges de sa Main. 6 vols. Svo 
Paris, 1822-181^3. 

2. Memoircs dc Joseph Fo^iche^ Due d^Otrantc^ Miniiiic de h 
Police Generate, Partie*. 1 vol. 8vo, 1821*. pp. tis. 

^HE character of a man who ruled the world so long as Na- 
poleon, is not likely to be impartially estimated so soi^n 
after his fall. Who, even yet, can venture to say, that the be - 
ing who has now quitted the scene, has not in sonic measure in- 
fluenced his interests, his feelings or his opinions? or, in re- 
cording the eventful history of his life, can affirm witli Tacitus 
‘ Ncque irdy 7xcque studio wotus^ quofiim cansas pro(ul habco ■ ' In 
France, especially, this diversity of opinion may be expected to 
be most conspicuous; and the truth- accordingly is, that cveiy 
class and order in her society has a distinct and separate feel- 
ing as to the merits of the late Emperor the army thinks one 
way, the citizens another; the manufacturing classes think dif- • 
ferently from the agriculturists; the labourers and peasantry 
from tne intermediate classes of society ; and the lawyers from 
the physicians ! The same contradictory sentiments may be 
traced, on a larger scale, through all the nations of Europe.* 
Germany and Italy, Spain and Switzerland, Austria and Po- 
land, Holland and Belgium, all differ from each other in the 
estimate they have formed of his character; and the opinion o( 
England itself, though it coincides perhaps with none of the o- 
thers,* has been more favourable to him since his fall, than it 
was at the height of his fortunes. 

This extreme diversity of opinion with regard to this extra- 
ordinary man, has resulted, not much from an actual oppo- 
sition 01 interests, as from the diircrcnccs of biiuatioa and inlor- 
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mation amoriB the Judges. The army, who ^aw him only in the 
field, could not form the same opinions with those who viewed 
him a5 connected ^with his political institutions; the Slates 
of Cjlerinah}^^ whose laws and liberties he overturned, could not. 
reoftriC him with the same feelings as those of Italy, among 
whom he restored tranciuillity aUd order, and projected the es* 
tabjishment of indepenaenoc. 

* Depuis sept ans, ’ say the Editors of his Memoirs, * on a beau- 
coup ccrit 6ur Napoleon : chacun a voulu dire ce qu’il satait 
beaucoup ont dit ce qu’fls nc savaient pas. Les admin istrateurs, Ics 
luiiitaires, Ics ccrivains de toutes les nations, ont voulu le jugef ; tout 
Ic mondc cn d parld— excoptd lui-m^me. llromptenUn le silence, ct 
d*uno manierc solemncllc. * 

But ip thus breaking silence, was it the intention of Napoleon 
to lay open the secret springs which have put the world in mo- 
tiop, from his first appearance on its stage, to the closing scene 
oi the drama? Ate we to look here for an explanation of the 
inoiives of each important action of his 1 fe? Will he expose 
the men who havq acted as his instruments, and the means by 
wliich he rendered them subservient to his purposes ?— the re- 
si&tancc which ho experienced from the brave — the incitements 
to tyranny which were suggested by the servile— and the cha- 
racter of those whom he considered foi;midable ? It would be in 
rain, we think, to Took for such a confession as this~even if the 
author of it had died in penitence and humiliation. Such ab- 
solute Candour, we fear, is not to be expected in any statement 
that a man makes to his fellows— as it plainly irtiplies either an 
utter carelessness for the opinions of others— or such a degree 
of immorality as to impede the perception of good and evil. 
But Napoleon was neither in the onli situation nor t^e other, 
llis warmest admirers have never pretended to deny that he 
had both faults and frailties to account for; and his bitterest 
enemies do not assert, that he was either destitute of moral feel- 
ing, or insensible to shame. Napoleon, in fact, in looking bock 
on his past existence, was placed in a situation by no means un- 
common \ conscious of actipns which he knew to be culpable 
^and equally unwilling either , meanly to deny, or openW to 
avow them, Now, no situation can be more unfavourable for a* 
writer of memoirs for it compels him to be continually on his 
ginrd, and excludes all openness aivd confidence. 

There arc two other ctrcumstMCOS which tend to tveaken\he 
f interest of the works before us. ^ As long as Buonaparte conti- 
nued a mcie soldier, he seems to have knowij nothing beyond 
yrbat might be learned in the field, or in an Enemy's* country— 
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the manners of canqps, the morals and dispositions of profes- 
sional soldiers — the qualiiies, in short» that are displayed or le- 
qnifod in the conduct of sieges, inancettvres, i&nd battles. 'When 
lie attained supreme power, he found himself, like other mo- 
narsdis, secluded from all familiarity with oidinaiy mefl; he 
looked only on the mask, instead of the real man ; and the ce- 
remonial of ctiquettor concealed the' movements of the heqrt* 
With mankind, therefore, he was, from first to last, but very 
imperfectly acquainted ; — and he had neither sufficient magna- 
nimity, nor sufficient contempt for public opinion, to exhibit an 
undisguised portrait of that with which he vos acquainted — his 
own vast ana extraordinary mind. 

The most interesting circumstances of his life arc those, where, 
unable to attain his ends by the mere exertion of authority, he 
was obliged to lend himself for a time to the passions of other*-, 
and to twoome their instrument, in order to render himself ul- 
timately their master. These occasions, it is true, are not nu- 
merous. They may, indeed, be reducra to three or four ; the 
first, when he sided with the National Convention against the 
insurgent Parisians ; the second, when he had to gain over the 
followers of Mahomet in Egypt; the third, when he found it 
necessary to deceive the heads of the different factions which 
divided France, in ordci^ to overturn the cqnstitution, and to 
attain supreme power ; and the last, and by far the greatest and 
most glorious, when, in 1815, he returned, almost alone, to re- 
possess himself of that empire from which he had been driven 
by the united arms of Europe. 

But' if Napoleon himself either could not, or would not^ dis- 
close the secret history of bis reign, we cannot but think that 
this desHerabm has been in a gCKxI'degree supplied by his Mi- 
nister of Police, Fooch5, whose Memoirs form one of die most 
amusing, and, we might add, instructive works which has ap- 
peared in France since the overthrow the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

, .At the commencement of the French Revolution, two classes 
of men, entirely difietent in their characters $ad their views, 
aj^iear^ upon the scene. The one consisted of philosophers, 
— Hnen, for the most part, of pure and simple character, full of 
theory and system, i^rant of the world, 'unacquainted with 
husjpes^ and seeming never to suspect the existence of preju- 
dices and vices in society. The other was composed of men, 
Whoi, having shaken off tdl reli^iA belief, without even pro* 
serving the slender substitute of moral habits, and indifibrent to 
ail priodple and opinion, looked upon the world hs a prize 
would fidl to the lot of the boldest, or the most dexterous. 
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They adopted St sll timed, without scruple, the language which 
suited theif views for the time, —and flattered, bv turns, the 
vanity of the middle classes, the coarse passions of the populace, 
and the violence of military dewolism, The great error of the 
former lay in their Ignorance of the prejddices and vices of the 
age ; and accordingly, they became the easy and early dupes of 
the intriguing idventUrers by.whom they were surrounded. The 
latter erred not less widely, and far more ignobly, in doubting 
the very existence of virtue-.mf disinterested actions, and ge> , 
nerous sentiments. They found themselves unexpectedly op- 
posed by a force on which they had not calculated. Accustom- 
ed to consider self>interest as the only principle of action, they 
were disconcerted the moment they came in Contact with men 
who acknowledged the influence of more exalted impulses. 

To this latter class belonged Joseph Fouchd, Member of the 
Convention, and afterwards Minister of the General Police, andi 
I)uke of Otranto. If it were not already perfectly plain, from 
political career, that he was a man totally. destitute of 
innciple, sacrificing every feeling to personal advancement, and 
employing the language of libWty and devoted attachihentmaere- 
ly ns the best means of attaining that end, tbese Memoirs would 
place the matter beyond dispute. He relates the numerous 
events in which he has acted a part, whatever be tbeir charac- 
ter, uith an admirable he confesses the most disho- 

nourable actions without the least disguise; and never for a mo- 
ment seems to doubt, that every man of sense, if placed in the 
same circumstances, would have acted just as be did. This to- 
tal absence of moral feeling, united to his exclusive means of in- 
formation, render him a most amnsing, and we have no doubt 
a most correct narrator of those events which he has witnessed. 
His Memoirs may be considered as a supplement to those of 
Napoleon $ they iSIl up the blanks, and throw light on the ob- 
scui ities of the Emperor's narrative. It is true, that these Me- 
moirs of Fouch^ have been disavowed by bis son. This, how- 
ever, ib not at all to be wondered at; <iblr there are not many 
sons who would care to belong to such a fotber. But the pul^ 
lisher states boldly that he received the Memoirs from a friebd 
of the ex-minister, and is in pouession of the original manu- 
script, and bids defiance to legal proceedings. The Memoirs, 
besides, require only to be read to ctmvinca any one, that they 
arc the work of one who has had a pfintipm share in the 
events of the Ketolutkm, and is perfectly acquunted vlfli all its 
details. . » 

Many difierent accounts have been givemof the origin of Na- 
poleon, and it ia easy to sep, that many of tbeir authors have 
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been iMre apxiout to gratify ilieir dislike to the man, than to 
asdettain the truth. luto these wc have np intentioi^ of entcr-^ 
It IS biifBcient to state, that Napoleon was anxious to have 
it believed that bis family, was origipaHy noble, and that, in this 
paiticulnf, he was as sensitive as if ha had been born im Gascony 
iuolf. It 16 said, that the Kmperor of Auajbna having once re- 
marked to him in conversation, that he recollected having met 
with the name oi Dtwnaparie in some old book, Napoleon evin- 
ced the greatest anxiety to get possession of the volume; but 
the Austrian monarch, who probably meant merely to flatter 
the vanity of his son-in-^law, extricated himself fiom the tlifficni- 
ly, by saying the book had been carried oil' hen the French 
entered Vienna.. 

This wish to be illustrious by biith or by alliance, ^sometimes 
led to amusing displays.^- — One day when some iiicmber oi iho 
Coufncil of State recommended some popular ineasuie as tlif' 
means of appeasing discontent, and attaching the nation to lus 
gevermnent, Jie spoke in the most decided terms against ilie 
woposaK * It was this system of concession,' said he, ‘ iIiai 
brought Pi?/ tnifo/tmiaie rtnth Louis XVL to the scaffold.^ The 
members of the Council were rather at a Joss for a moment to 
trace the relationship between <the late King of France and the 
General of the Convention, not recollecting that the latter had 
married the niece of Marie AiitoiocUc 1 Sueh anecdotes, how- 
ever, would hardly deserve noliiA, were it not that Buonjipnile^ 
in these Memoirs, has taken great pains to enlighten the public 
on the subject of his descent, mid his family allMiices. The fa- 
mily of Buonaparte, he tells ua, were originally from Tuscanj, 
(he had been frequently reproached with his Corsican extrac- 
tion.) They figured in the imddleiiges as senators of the llc- 
poblies of Florence, San Munato, Bologna, Sai/an, and Trevi- 
20, and as prelates attached to the Court of Rome ; they wcie 
allied to the families of Medici, Ursini, npdLomeUini; sevtial 
of them were einplo}ed in the sefvice of tlieir respective siitc'- ; 
others cultivated literature at the date of ihc revival of the ails 
in Italy a Joseph Buonaparte yrote one of the earliest regu- 
lar* comedies of this period y a Nicholas Buonaparte, a pre- 
late of Rome, published a history of the siege of Home by the 
Constable of Bourbon; and finally, alwiit the j.“Hh cemuiy, 
s^ounger branch of the family esrtablifehed itsell in Corsica. 
This is die Empetor^S own account of the matter ; But one of 
the edttora of Napoleon's Memoirs traces bis descent still highi^ 
cr. He tells us, in a note, thet a branch of the family of Coin- 
nen^ which had some claim to the throne of Cotisiannnople, 
retlf^ Ip Corsica in H62 that several members ol that fauiily 
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bore the name of CalomerpSf which is the same with that of 
JluaJiapctflCf aod that the name had been aftcrwarclb Italianiaed. 
The Editor adds, that he thinks Buonapan 9 was not acquaint* * 
ed with this circumstance; but in this he is mistaken. When 
Na))()lcon had made himself master of the Government, he pro- 
posed to Lonis XVllL who then bore the title of Comte de 
JLille, that the latter should sell to hin^ his claim to the throne. 

1 laving failed in this attempt to pardiasc Icmtimacy. * he com- 
nii«-sioned some of his antiquaries to prove ^at he was really a 
soverei^, being descended from tliis very family of 

Conicncs. 

Napoleon was born at Ajaccio on the I5th August 1769. His 
father, a member of the Tribunal of that city, came into France, 
as deputy of the Noblesse, in 1779, and brought with him his 
two sons, Joseph and Napoleon. He placed the Arst in a 
school at Autun, and the second tn the Military School of 
Bricnne, where he remained six years. Jn 1784^, he was sent to 
the Military School of Paris; but remained there only six 
months, and left it as second lieutenant of artillery in the regi- 
ment of La F^re. Ha was made captain in 1791, in the regi<>* 
mcnl of artillery of Grenoble. He served nt jfirst under Gene- 
ral Duyear, who commanded the artillery of the army of Italy ; 
and In 1793, he was sent to the siege of Toulon, then in pos- 
session of the English. It is j^ere that the career of Napoleon 
ujay be said to comrp^nce; for till then lie bad exhibited nothing 
rcn)arlvable in his character. In his own Memoirs he gives an 
anxious account of the situation of things at the time he appeared 
on the scene ; and slmtcs, with much preci«'ion and correctness, 
the progress of (he popula^ party during the four first years of 
iho Revolution. From his account we see, that the greater the 
dlbrts which were made to suppress popular movements, the 
more inllqeiicc did the lower classes acquire, till the whole ter- 
minated in a despotism more harsh and violent than that which 
it had been their original object to destroy. > 

^ Les royalistes, ' says Napoleon, * avoit fornti^ le c6te droit do Vas- 
semblOe constituente ;les constitutionelles )e c6te gauche, et morch^ i 
la t^te du people ; mais d f Assembl^o Legislativo les constitution- 
el les formcrent le c6t6 droit, ct lo^ Girondins le cdte gUpeke ; ceux«ci $ 
leur tour, formerent i la Convention \e o^to droit, et le pkrti de la 
Montagne forma le cAte gauche, dirigeant If parti populaire. Les 
const itutionelles i la 'constituente avaient demandjS Texpubiop des 
troupes dc ligne, proclamant le principe quo 1* Assembly devait 8tre 

* This fact, which has been long known, is confirmed by the Me- 
moirs of FouchA, who gives the answer of Louis XVIIJ. to Buonss^ 
parte’s ptoposah 
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gard^ pair la garde natfonale* A la legislative il$ soutinrent une opi- 
nion opposite, k reclamerent i grands cria des troupes de ligne; mais 
Ida Oirondins repouperent avec in4igDatioD I’emploi de toute artn6e 
aold6e eontre la majority du peupla» La Girondot i son tour, rc- 
clama la protection d'une arm£e de ligne centre le parti popuiairc. 
Ainsi les partis ebangdreut alternativement d’opiniog selon les cir- 
€U>nstances. * • 

This sketobi we believe, ia generally correct ; but the conse- 
quence which the author draws from it as to the versatility ol 
public opinion is not so. The people against whom, in 1793, 
the assistance of the soldiery was demanded, was by no means 
the same people who were to have formed the military protec- 
tors of the state two years before ; They were a totally different 
class of persons. , 

Napoleon relates, at considerable length, the operations which 
he suggested, or in which he was engaged before Toulon; but 
this part of the narrative, though sufficiently interesting to mi- 
litary men, need not now detain us long. It is sufficient to 
state, that it was after the taking of ibis city that General 
Dagomntier, who commanded the army, wrote to the Boaid of 
public Safety, of Napoleon, in these terms. * Reward and pro- 
^mote this younfr man ; for if we do not, he will promote nim'^ 

•selfr 

After the taking of Toulon, Napoleon spent the two first 
months of 17p4f in garrisoning die coasts of the Mediterranean. 
He reached Nice in the month of Mar<*b. He spent part of 
that ntbnth in visiting the positions occupied by the French army; 
inquired particulafly into the details of tj^e actions which had 
taken place the year before ; was ewaged in seme slight affairs ; 
and afterwards returned to Paris, He arrived just aner the fall 
of Robespierre and of the Revolutionary Government. A fright- 
ful reaction was then in the height of its operation ; property in 
land had ceased to be saleable ; the value of aa^nkts was sink- 
ing every day; the army was unpaid; requisitions and < the 
maMTumn^ had alone kept it up; recniitin|r was no longer re- 
sorted to. It continued to gam victories, oecause at no time 
had it been more^ numerous ; and yet it was experiencing daily 
and irreparable losses, Napoleon does not explain the reason 
of his visit to Paris at this great' political crisis; but it is easy 
to see that be foresaw the prebaoility of some result which be 
might mould Intb the means of bts advaheemenh Tlie Conven- 
tion, which had just published a republican constitution, bad 
IttetifVed the dilpleasute of the Parisians, by declaring that two- 
thirds of its members should form part of the two new Assem- 
blies estahiishcd ^by the constitution. Rebellion was openly 
threatened; and it was evident* that the, man who should sue- 
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ceed cither in p^merving or overturnioj; tlfc govemmenti would 
have a leading part to in the atormy scene that was to 
eAsue. Peo}de who knew Nnwleon intimately have said, that 
he hesitated a lc|pg time whstner to side with the Convention, 
or lend hii efibrts to overturn it; but the assertion always seem- 
ed improbable: hipl he himself pats the' matter beyond doubt, 
bv the account he gives of the way on which the thing took 
place. The population of Paris,* and the troo|M of the line 
under General Menou, had at- last come to extremities. Menou 
very stupidly took up a position which placed his army at the 
mercy 'of the Parluans. In this situation be was glad to be al- 
lowed to retreat, by a kind of capitulation ; and the insurgents 
found them-telves victorious, without firing a shot. 

' Napoleon, attache depuis quelque mois a la direction dcs arme^s 
dc la Kepublique, 6tait an spectacle, an theatre de Feydeau, lorsque 
instruit dc la sedne siaguliere que se possalt si pres de lui, il fut 
curieux d'en observer les circonstances ; voyont les troupes Conven* 
tionellcs repouss^es, il courut aux tribunes de la Convention pour 
juget du I’tffet de cette nouvelie, et suivre le developpement et la 
couleur qu'on y donnerait. La Convention 6tait dans ia plus grande 
agitation. Les representans aupres de L’arm6e ’toulant se desculper 
se hatrrent d'accuser Menou ; iis atttibuerent & la ^rtdiison ce que 
n’etait du qu'A la malhabiieti. Menou fut d£cret6 d’arrestation ; 
alors divers representans se montrerent successivement a la tribune ; 
iis peignerent I’^tat du danger, jpes nouvelles que k cha^ue Instant 
arrivaient des sections, ne faiioient voir ^ue trop, combien 11 ctalt 
grand ; chacun proposa le g^n^ral qui avait sa contoce pour ren^ 
placer Menou ; les Thermidoriens proposaient Barras : mais 11 etait 
peu agreable aux autres partis. Geux que avaient 6t6 a Toulon, g 
}’arm6c d’ltalie, et les membres du Comite du Salut Public, qui avaient 
des relations joutnalieres avecVspoIeon, le proposeremt comme plus 
capable que personne de les tirer de cb pas wmgereux, par la promp- 
titude de son coup d'oeil, i'ernwgie et la moderation de,soa caraetdre. 
Marietta que itut du parti del moderte, et une membre des plus in* 
fiuens de comit6 des quarante, approuvace choix, Napdem, qui 
entendait tout da mUieit de kjbtde ouUie tramaU, ddiberaprh d'vne 
dmi keure avec lut’fnime sur ce qu'U aeait ijairee II le deada 
et ce rendU au comtS’—Mem, IlL 67. 

It is probable, that bad the first application been made by 
the insurgents, he might have sided with them (--he adopted 
the oppcMite (pourse, becaam he saw fitat^ by doing so. he ebuid 
reader important services, and woold probably be wpU reward- 
ed for them, fbe result of that day islvell known. A few 
cannon-shote dispersed the insurgents, and about two buudred 
were left dead on the field. Tins affidv rendered Buonapaite 
for some Ume unpopular. H» apokigisti attempted to justify 
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him, by ^ssertinjo; that the cannon hod been charged wlih pow- 
der only, and that those who were killed had suflered from 
the^nimkelry alone. But this assertion is contradicted by Na- 
poleon himself; for he admits that he continued to use ball till 
the insurgents were dispersed, and there was no longer any re- 
sistance to fean it 

The Government, which had received so signal a service 
front Napolepn, rewarded hiin with the command of the Army 
of Italy. The* campaigns which followed were highly interest- 
ing, as long as there was any rfeason to suppose that tlfn cartcer 
ON victory would^ assist the cause of liberty and indcpondcnco^ 
^n Italy and France. But now, when the real consequences of 
thes^ victories have been developed ; when we sec that the 
glory acouired in these campaigns tended only to destroy the 
liberty ot France, and to pave the way for the subjection and de- 
gradation of the Continent, it is difficult to sympathize with Ins 
lOaccesses. We regret that he should have been viclorion*;, pre- 
cisely because we cannot believe, that any defeat would have 
been more disastrous to the liberty of the world than his fatal 
triumphs. Had fallen at ?0 years of age, France would not 
have wanted generals; she would not then have been degraded 
by twelve years of despotism, and the Coalition would not have 
found her without arms and without intlitiuions. 

The manner in which Napoleon relates the events of his 
campaigns, may be instructive to military men, for he statis 
with much derail tlie causes of his success; and, how'e\er ob-» 
jcctionablc his cljarnctcr may be as a citizen or a legislator, 
his talents as a general seem incontestable. This part of his 
narrative, however, has few attractions ibr general readers. Wc 
meet with nono of those generous^ and enthusiastic impulses, 
which prompted the French in former times to fly to their fi on- 
tiers to guard their independence. '•All is calculation, combiiui- 
tion, selection of time and place. We find him as cold, at the 
bead of the armies of the republic, as under the iitiperial inaiille. 
If he ever attempts to inspire his soldiers w^ith enthusiasm, his 
language is bombdstic and unnatural — his speeches are those 
, pf ail actor, who believes nothing of what he says, and w ho aims 
, merely at deceiving bis credulous auditors. He talks of 13i lit 
lus*and Tarquin, w|iilc he meditates the sulyection of^is coun- 
try ! 

On his return from Italy, ]ic began to be an object of appre- 
hension to the republican government His victories had ren-* 
4ered liiur popular^ l^ut they proved only Jus talents for war; 
and these were not sufficient to procure him a sjiare in the go- 
vernment* Ha4 Jie been bom two centuries earlier, he v\ould, 
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like Cromwell* have sought the favour of Uic public l)y the nf- 
Ibctntion of religious zeal. *Thc era of this species of ll ypocrlsy 
however was over 5 and he therefore had recourse to an»llK*r; he 
aftected a love 6f apience, republican simplicity, and a disetain of 
luxury, amusement and popularity. He never appeared at the * 
theatres, but attended regularly the meetings of the Institute, 
of which he wA a member ; he courted the society of the learned, 
instead of the military; if obliged to be present' at any public 
cch»mony, he never appeared in a military dreSs, but in that of a 
member of tlm Institute. He had his portrait taken in this 
dress, and at the bottom was a list of the learned societies to 
which he belonged, precrrfwg his military titles. Never, in a 
Word, was any one apparently better fitt^ to be the head of a 
civil government, ana to tread in the footsteps of Washington ! 

lint, before he tliought of adopting this plan, his ambitious 
'liews had been suspected. Relying too much on the popularity 
wliieli liis victories had procured nim, he had not been siilHr 
cicntly uiixious to conceal his dislike to the existing govern* 
nieiit. 

* Buonaparte, * says Fouch£, ^ atait en horreur du gouvernment 
multiple, et il meprisait le Directoire qu’il appelait les cinq rois a 
termc. EnrivrC* de gloire a son relour dllalie, accueilli par I'ivrcvse 
rran 9 aise, il medita de s'einparer du gouvernment supreme ; mais 
faction n’avait pas encore jete d'assez profondes racincs. 11 s^cn apper* 
cut ; et je me sers dc ses expressions, que la poire n'etait pas mure. * 
Fouche, p. 42. 

The .simplicity of his manners, and his aHVeted lovo for sci- 
ence, however, dispelled the fears of the less suspicious part of 
tile nation, though the few who had penetrated his designs, 
were only the more alarmed by this pretended indifference. 
He had Been appointed to the command of an expedition 
against England ; but this, it was thought, would still keep him 
too near Paris ; and he himself felt little inclination to an enter- 
prise where a single failure might have destroyed for ever his hold 
on public opinion. The government, in a word, were at a loss 
what to do with him, 

* On etait a la recherche d*une expedition, lorsque Tancien ev^que 
d’Autun (Talleyrapd), si deli6, si insinuant, et qui venait d'introduire 
aux affaires etrangdresPintrigante dlle^deNecker,'^ imagina le briUant 
ostracising en Egypte. « If en insinua d^abord Tid^e h Reubel, puis d 
Merlin, se chargeant de Tadliesicy d^ Barits (trois membres dU Dirrc* 
<toire.) L’e:li;ptdient parut d’autani plus heureux qu'il eloignair, tout 
d*ahord, P&f»re et audacieux g6n4ral en le livrani d des chances iia* 
^ardcuses. Le conqueran'de Tltalie donna abord d plein collier et avtc 

a EouchtfS hatred to Mad. de Stael is well known. 
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ardeur Tiddc d’une expedition qui ne pouvait inenqucr d’ajoutcr 
a sa rcnommcc^ Jui livrait des po&aessiana lointaines; il se flattaU d’y 
gottverner en sultan ou en prophet^* Maia bientot so refroidissant, 
Boit qti^il vjt le plege, ioitqu'il convo^tat |ouj[our8 lepouvoir supreme^ 
^ il tergiver^a $ -il cut beau* de s abatire* SMsciter obstacles sur obsUctcs 
•*-"tQus furcnt lev^s; ct quand il se vit d^s raltemative d'une dis- 
grace ou de roster a la t^te d’une arnS6C| qui ij^uvait revolutionncr 
rOiicnt, il ajojurna ses desseinssur Paris» et mita la voile avec I’eiite 
de nos troupes/^jPiwcA^, p. 4S. 

Napoleon, however, assigns different motives for his adoption 
of tbe ]l^yptian expedition. Actording to his account, the 
main object of that undei taking was to humble tbe power of the 
^English in the East* ^The Nile was only to be the starting place, 
from which tbe army* was to set out that was to give laws to In- 
dia. I^ypt, at the same lime, was destined to replace St Do- 
mingo and the Antilles; and the liberty of the Blacks was to 
be blended with the interests of tbe French manufacturers. The 
conquest of this province would draw along with it the ruin of 
the English establishments, both in America and in Asia. 
France would have been in possession of the ports of Italy, Cor- 
fu, Malta, and Alexandria ; — ^the Mediterranean itself would 
have been but a lake in Uie centre of her dominions. Such in 
fact were tbe pretexts under which the removal of a troublesome 
and poWerful individual were disguised* It appears, however, 
from two lettem which are to be found among tbe pieenjusii^ 
ficatims^ that the expedition had been talked of a year before 
between Talleyrand and Buonaparte — and be sailed at last, with 
every appearance of zeal and satisfaction. 

In Paris, Napoleon had studied ^o gain public favour, by di«>* 
sembling his milttary inclinations, end adopting the dress and 
manners of a citizem and a man of letters. In Egypt he was an 
admirer of Mahomet; — ^he cel<^)ratwd the feast of the prophet 
with the Sheicks;~be sang litanies with tbem^ held out hints of 
bis wish to embrace the religion of the Koran, and entered on 
a negotiation for a dispensation in his favour froja the prolnb*- 
dop of wine and the injunction of circumcision. These two 
concessions had actually been tnade^ when tbe arrangements for 
bis own Conversion and that of his army were suspended by the 
events of the war. His mannets, hokrever, his opinjons, his 
language,— every thing about him had become Oriental. He 
wrote it the Pacha Achbet, on iho Sgd August in the fot« 
lowing terms : 

^ veaant en Egypte i%ire le guerre aux Beys, j'a^fait unc chose 
joSteWt couforme a tea inter^ts ; puisqu'ils etaient tes ennemis ; je ne 
auis point venu &jre la guerre aux Musulxnans. Tp iipis savoir, que 
nuui prcidicr soiu, en entrant a Malte, a it6 de fake mettre en Ubc/te 
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deux millfl Taireiji qui depbb plusitfi^ aantet gemUsaient dangl^K* 

clav^p:e. , y 

^ £n arH^ant €11 Egypte;|'ai tmiXf6 ia p^t|ple, pr€(€g6 leg Muplf^ 
tis, leg Imi^W etfJ^ Kiogqu^eig ; frii^^eleriib de laMecque n’ont jamais 
accuejllis ^vec plu8.de sditi at d^afiiitiS«qde je ne Tai fait, etia 
f£te du prophet ytent d'l&tre ^lebr^ avec ptua de splendeur que ja- 


He wrdt^ in the folloinring terms to the Sbeidki^ Ulomar^ and 
the other inhabitants of the provinces of Oaza, Ratnlehp and 
Jaffa, on the 9th of March 179?— - ' * , , 

* Di^u est (Clement et fnlseileof^eux. \ ; 

‘ Je VOQ8 ecris la prfoente ^ur vous faire connaitre 'que je surs 
venu dans la Palestine, pour en ebasser les Mamelucks et de 

Djezzar Pachaf ; ; 


< De quel droit an effet Dj^zzar a^tdl etendu ses vexations sur les 
provinces de Jaffa, Ramteh et Gaza; quine.sont pas partie de sois^pa* 
chalie i Mon intention est que les Cadis continuent comme a To^l- 
naire leurs fonctions, et a rendre la justice, gue^la re%ion, surtout^ soit 
protegee et respectet^ et que let motquiet toknt freqtmties par tsitis les 
bons Musulmant; e’est de Died que yiennent toua les biens» e'est lui 
qui donne la victqire ! , •• 

‘ 11 eat bon, que vans tachiez queiQUs let ^jjbrtt humaint sont inutilei 
centre moi, car tout ce^que Jentreprendt dott reutsir! Ceqx qui sede* 
clarent mes amis prosperent; ceux qui se declarent m'^ennemis peris* 
sent. L’exemple de ce qui vient arrlver a Jaffa et ^ Gaza doU voua 
faire connaitre, que si je Siiis terrible pour mes ennem'is, je suis bon 
pour mes amisj et surtout clement et misericordieux poiir Je papvre 
people. * 

(Jn the 10th February preceding^ be had .written to the Di- 
rectory from Cairo* ^ 

* Le Rahmadain qui a coinfha)c5"^lner, a^te celebr6 de ma part 
avec la plus grande pQnqie ; j'y ai rempli fes mi^meii fonctions que 
remplissait le FtLche^'^Memti^es HitioriqueSf 11* p.S56, S64*, 366* 
Before setting out: for Egypt, Napol^n had begun to organ- 
ize the faction^ which tvto years afterwards raised hjm to the 
throne. About six weeks before bis return^ the Minister of Po-i 


Free, Fouchd, learned that two clerks in his office, in talking of 
the news of thdday, bad been belird p remark that they should 
soon see Buonaparte again in France; ; He traced the matter 
to its source, aUd found that* in dbis case^' the prophecy had no 
foundation beyond the casual observation of the pgnies. ^his 
was sufficient^ however, tp pdt ^^^m dn tfie alert, |le leahied 
from dte assodati^ of Lu?ien and Joseph Buonaparte^ what 
they thought of diefr brother's return;, and he gathered from 
them, that If thqri letters and dt^pa|;cb^ had escaped the vigr- 
lance of the English cruizeTs, Und redched^him in Egypt, there ^ 
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was no clouW lie would make <6very, ^ertion to return. Real, 
^lie of the s^i^ct TOrrespondehts of fij[iopa'partei.and who after- 
wards became' a memlier pf his^jCouiici), and Prefect, pf Police, 
w^t still farther, and told ^.e Minister plaihly, that he hoped 
thet this wodldi be the vase. . 'He, disclosed this information also 
ip Barras, bet he found him mdiir»rdp^.abptit.|hb matter, 

•'Tilhc conduct of Fouchdj in these cifcumVftiiices, i| remark- 
able, and aff^ds ^ key to that singular good fortune which at- 
tended his pi^tlcal career. His situation of Minister of Police 
made it bis t^ty to discover, and tp disappoint every project a- 
^alnst the i^pvemtnent from whicH'he It^d the appointment; 
and hy^prpfttSKi by the information whicn his oflicial situation 
prpcur^,hio|| to conciljijate the favour of the faction that was 
plotting its anbv^iph'ffl'He concealed his^ discoveries; and 
m^e proposals to the two brothers of Napoleon, and to his 
wi|e Jo^hine, in the hope.of gaining them, over to his inte- 
rests. sThe success, however, was only partial. Josephine he 
found accessible enough,: Itis true, that, on the recommend- 
ation, of. Barras, he had included her name in die list of secret 
distribution of the money obtained by the licepting of gaming- 
liousps, and bad contrived privately to transmit to her a- thou- 
sand, JLxmisi * apiece of ministerial gallantry which had the de- 
* sired effect. *. (Miem. p, 103-4,)* We And' afterwards that these 
itiinisterial ^llantries continued e«VD under the Imperial 6y- 
nasty; and that by means of a daily dbuefftf- of 1000 francs, 
poHche contrivpd to render (he. Empress Jierself . a most zealous 
observer, and Heady reporter of- all the opinions and projects 
of her husband. . ' 1 ' 

Napoleon says, that, while in T^jypt, h's pnly information as 
to' the state of ^kirs i» France was derived from the newspapers. 
One of the editors of his Memoirs,^'' however, Montliolon, in- 
forms us, iri a Note, that be had takoi care^ establish a cor- 
respondence wfdl his family {his brolhera imrtg at the head of 
tlio facticAi he bad orgaiii^d in Prance) by land,, through Con- 
stantiuople ; that the letters addressed to him were sent to (Ber- 
lin, from which- they were directed to the Dutph ambassador at 
the Portei the Baron van Dederrr van Gilder, who sent them 
forward by Tartar ipiftwehger;^ , The Editor adds, that this 
correspondence Was iptCrru^ed after the expedition to Syria, 
^.but without informing us wheth# it was afterwards resumea.— 
'Mmoim Hi4onqves^ vi'S. ^ SSS. ile$ Mila^es,j 
JN^apPleon cloere bis Memoirs, oifthe Subject of Bgypl, with 
^ tba-battle of i|kboufcir, md appears all at.once on the coast of 
< Francfif^ w’itbwt ekplainioghow he left his army, or how he Cr 
ibo yigilantHiPof tho Et>g)ish aniiscrs. (u hhf Notes, m 
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the * Mfuiusait vcnu <le Sainle Helene d’une maniere Incon* 
nu^’ he merely 8Ui(e», that heVeturned to I'Vance because he 
was authorized to do j-o by his in«>tructions« having cm tr ilanchr 
to act ns h^ pieced ; that he hitd already projected the day (»f 
the l«lli Bminaire, (wlien heassuhied the supreme powei); and 
that he communicated hia plans to General Menou. But tlie 
first of these assei^t ions is unsupported by any evidence; and 
his Editors themselves admit, that when Napoleon states that he 
had fiJl pmer to act as he chosc» the statement thesis only on 
his own authority. 

Napoleon, before fiis arrivat'Hn France, had announced him- 
self by the bulletin of the mctoiy oh Abouhir. It had not e- 
scaped the vigilance of Fouchd, that this bulletin bad been as- 
siduously circulated in certain cediriest and (hat ail sorts, of hy- 
perbole uiui exaggeration ha4 been resorted to, to increase its 
ctfect. From the date of the aiMrival of the last despatches from 
Egypt, sny s lie, Josephine and bis hrothers cxhilnted evident 
iiijiks of bustle and high spirits. 

‘ “ Ah I s’il allait nous arriver ! ** me dit Josephine ; “ cela nc se- 
rait pas impossible ; s'il avait rc^u t teitls la nouvcHe de nos revers, 
il biulcrait de venir tout r6parcr, tout sauyerl” II n'y avait que 
quinre jours que j’avais entendu ces paroles; ajoute Fouche, et lout 
a coup Buonaparte debarque 1 ’—Fmchf, p. 107 .‘ 

Tiic military reputation which Bqonapartc enjoyed before 
his departure tor Egypt, — the simplicity he had aflected in his 
manncrs,^bis pretended attftchmont to science^ — and the assi- 
duity of the secret' faction, which was silently preparing for 
him the way to supreme power— all contributed to make liis ar- 
rival be regarded as a public benefit. ^ His lauding at I'Vejlis 
wdSvpnbliciy announced in .all the Parisian theatres^ and the 
intelligence occasioned an extreme sensation. Fouch6 olv 
serves, however, 'that in t1s|^' general eXdtetnent something of 
•a secret artificial influence might be traced. The Directory 
-were at first both displeased and alarmed, and the republicans 
vrero immediately 'visited by an instinctive feeling of dismay. 

* Transfugede rArn)6e^d’Orieat,et violateur delois sanitaires, Bo- 
napoite euc 6t6 brU£ devant un gouvernmeat fort. Mais Ic Direc- 
toiic, temoinMe I’ivresse g6n£rale, n*e»a pas sqvif ; il ^tait d’aiUeuis 
divisd.WewM 1. 107, I0». 

The period of his life, vOtth regard to which Napoleon has 
favoured us with the minutest delaila, js really the most inte- 
resting ; — namely, hit history from the date ot jhis landing ut 
Frejus, till the period when he had rendered himself complete- 
ly ni a. ter of France. The events whiph preceded this peiiod, 
hkd been all preparatory to*his«elevatiun; and those niiaii 
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followed it were only its natural consequences. He arrived in 
the Gqlf of Frejus the 9th October 1799. Thirty- three d?ys 
afterM«he had overturned the Govemqient) and was in posses- 
rion of unlimited power I 

The object which had prompted this sudden tetum, was one 
which did not admit of attention to the quarantine laws. He 
broke through them, therefore, without ceremony } and instant- 
ly set out for Feris with* General Berthier. He describes, with 
much pomp, and, we doubt not, with some exaggeration, the 
joy excited by his return, in all the towns through which he 
passed. Crowds flocked fmm alf quarters to see him. ' 

* That le mmde pikurait de Jok. Cs n'^tait pSS un citoyen qut ren* 
tmit dans sa patrie t ce n’etait pas nn Gtodral qui revenait d’une 
arm4e victorieuse, sV/ott un Souberain qid retournait'dam m 
Sietie* t * ^ 

This expression is remarkablet—it shows that, ip Napoleon’s 
opinion, it is the character of a taoereign only which is likely to 
produce this^Keneral enthusiasm. Yet we doubt whether Louis 
XVlll. would have ventured on a similar one, in describing 
the joy caused by his return to Paris after the battle of Water- 
loo. . 

We have already mentioned, on the authority of Fouchd, 
tbat^ after the conquest of Italy, Napoleon bad in view the a»- 
eumption of supreme power, but that he had then been detened 
from the attempt, * la poire n’etantftv nUre*’ Napoleon him- 
self confirms the statement of the minister, by disclosing his de- 
signs immediately after his return from Egypt. He states the 
matter thus, speaking always in the third person. 

' La Qiature des Iv^nements posses I'histruisrit de la situation de la 
France ; Ct les renMignenens qali s’ltoU procure sur la route, I’a- 
vaient mis an fait de tout, fia resoludon ftalt prise. Ce qu'U n’ avail 
pat wmlu tenter d ton Mom alttdie, 'it itoit deterkind d te/aire au- 
Jourdhui. Son hi^pris pour le gouvernement da t>irectoire, et pourlet< 
nemdres du Contm dtait extreme. Resolu de dertporer de Faulortte, 
de rendre a la France sea jours de gloire, en donnant une direction 
ferto aux aFoirea publiques — c^dtait pour I’execntiou de ce projet qu’il 
0twt parti d’Egypte ; et tout c<f qu’U vehlit de voir dans llnterieur 
de la France avoit accru ce 'sentiment, et fbrtifid sa smsolution.’— 
Mem, L 51. ^ . 

At this period all public offioes #ere dectivein France; and, 
Considering Napoleon's popularity At the time, it i|; difficult to un- 
derstand v^t motive could have induced him to adopt the dan- ^ 
Attrous step of tottinc into power by force alone,— when his end 
in att'pwbabiuty, likve been legally attained. Nothing, 
howevm', bceurs in bis Mtepirs to lead to the supposition that ’ 
thb IfliF Idea ever suggested itself to him at bH. He had, as he 
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s..iys himwlf, a^jrfcat conu^mpt For the government of the Direc- 
tory. But the cwum of thik feeling, we bubpect, whs not so much 
that the members wetp in themseivejt cemtemptiMe, as that they 
were rulers only for a term, and tnat four or five reigned in 
place of one. He certainly wished to see a perpetuity of roy- 
alty, in the person of an inaivUluel. 

He observes, that the information he procured on his route 
from Frejus, hod put him in possession of the true condition of 
France. And yet he says, that he left Egypt, with the n'so- 
hUiott already jbrfued. of seizing on the Government. The pro- 
ject of this usurpation, then, preceded the infonnaiion to which 
he seems afterwards to ascribe it. The contempt he felt for the 
men in power, ,was so little connected with ai^y' design of over- 
turning the Government, that, with the exception of Barras, he 
never mentions in favourable t^ms any but those members who 
were opposed to him. Moulin be calls a man of honour; Go- 
bicr, an advocate of talent and exalted patriotism, — a distin- 
guished lawyer, a man of frankness ana integrity ; Ducos, a 
man of weak and bounded views, but of undouoted honour and 
* probity. * t 

For a short time after his return^ he followed the same sys- 
tem he had adopted after fais Italian campaigns. He asoided 
fetes, and public places, or appeared there only with the greatest 
simplicity of dress and manner. All the ministers invited him 
to fetes. He declined the invitations of the Minister of War, 
the Minister of the Marine, and the Minister of Finance; but be 
accepted that of the Minister of Justice, expressing a with that 
Uie distinguished lawyers of the republic should he present. He 
was in high spirits; discussed at^eat length the civil and crimi- 
nal cndcs,«to the astonishment of Troiichet, Treilhard, Merlin/ 
and Target, and expressed bis wish for a code more simple and 
more suited to the intelligence of the age, to protect * the liber- 
ill s and jiropa ty of the repiMit! • 

Although France hod been obliged to make great 'effort^ 
and to keep up a great military Establishment to repel the in- 
roads of the Allied Powers, thd militaiy spirit had not yet be- 
come that of tke nation. A grt&t lawyer, a man of science, or 
a distinguiraed artist, were looked on with more &vour than a 
mau merely possessed pf military talents. HepoMican simplicity 
was still a sure means of gaining popularity. It w^ thus that 
Robespierre bad acquired his extensive power. It is not there- 
fore at all surprisiuf^ that Buonaparte should faavu shunned the 
, tumult of public Ufe^ and surronnded himself ostensibly with those 
who had disfinguisbedthemsElves in a civil capadty. It was, infaCt, 
the most effective way of clearing his road to>powcr. He gives so 
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jrctod an ncdotlnt of the matter hintself, that we cannot better 
|i>aa quote hi^ own words. 

* Constant dans son sf st6inei i1 gouta pet} ces fifttes publiques, et 
adopta le mime plan de conduit^ quit avait iuhi a son premier retour d'l* 
ialie* Toujours v^tu dc I'uniforme de membre de llobtitut, il ne se 
laontrait en public, qu*avec cette sokeiet^ ; il q’admittait dans sa mai- 
^ti quo Ics 8dvans» les generaux desa quelques atnis. Regn- 

aplt de St Jean d^Angely, q^il avait enripFoye en Italic, en 1797* et 
qlie depuisi! avait p1ac£ a Malte; Volney, auteur d*un tres bon Vot/-^ 
age at 2^gi/ple S Kedderor, dont il cstimait les nobles sentiniens ec la 
probity ; l!«ucien BuoAaparte, un dcs orateurs les plusinfluens du Con- 
foil des Cinq Cents; Joseph Buonaparte, qui tenait une grande mai*^ 
eon, and etait foi^t accredit^. 11 frequentait TCnstitut, mais il ne se 
Vendait aux theatres, qu'aux momens te il n'y ctak pas attendu, ct 
toujours dans les Juges grilln^s/^ilifem. L 

But, while Napoleon thus sought to gain public opinion, by 
the affectation of bicnplicity, — ^by courting the society of lawyers 
and men of science, — anclf by shunning public appearances at 
the theatres, in order to escape the suspicion of aiming at po-^ 
polarity, he was secretly forming bis arrangements with alt 
*those intriguing polltttians, who were dUsatisned with the sliare 
'of power which the llevoludon had placed in their hands, — with 
TaUevrand, Sicyos, Rfcal, and most of those who afterwards fi- 
gured as courtiers under the Empire. 

Throfi parties, according to Fouchc^s account, then exMed in 
the country. The popular party, or that of the ‘ Manege,’ * iiinn- 
bere<] auiong Its meinliers, Beriiadotte, the present King of Swe- 
dep, Augereau, Jourdan, Marbot, and some other distinguished 
oflicers. This was the party of the more zealous republicans, 
^apoleon dl^s, in Bis Memoirs, that the leaders of this party 
ollerecl him a military dictatoi*shiff, provided he would second 
the principles of their society- Fouchd says nothing of this ofllr : 
he merely mentions that Napoleon could net accept their as* 
distance, * parceqite iipr^s avoir vn,iiicu avec eux, il gurifit fullu 
^ presqu’aubsitot vaincre sans yux. * He n^e&ns to say, that they 
'would immediately have abandoned him. Jourdan, who is meti- 
tinned by Napoleon among the feaders of the party, which offei- 
eA him the dictatorship, defends himself stoutly from jdie iinputa- 
tioii, in a letter addressed by him to Oourgaud, one of the edi- 
tors of these Memoirs.^ He sAtes, pn his honour, tkathenmr 
U member^ that ^ciety he did not go to seek Nm- 

polcbn at the Thfiilleries that foreseeing the abuse of power 
utcely to take place under such a leader^ he de- 
clared that he would lend hhn^lus support, eitcept oirllie 

> * ettUed frofii tUe place where iu sittings were held. 
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condition of hfe ffiwting the mo$t positive guarantee of thcrU- 
bertics of the instead of mere vague promises; and that 

it was on account ;»of the sinceri^ of this declaration, that his ^ 
name was shortly after inserted in the list of proscriptions, 
(T. i. des Mem, Hist S’fr, S78.) 

The second party was that which Fouch£ calls * Les specu- 
< lateurs de Revolutions^’ and Buonaparte ^ Les pourris, ’ and 
which had Barras at its head, Fouch£ tells us, mat Napoleon 
rejected the co*operati<m of this party, ‘ parceqti^l ne lui ofiirit 

* qu’utie planche pourrie;’ but Napoleon states the matter 
otherwise, 

* Soitque Barras ait contraqt6 des engagemcnsavecleprctendant, 
comme on Ta dit dans le tems, * soit quo s’abusanc sur sa situation 
personelle, car de quelle erreUr ne sont pas capablee la vamt6 et 
i’amour propre d*un homme ignorant ! crut pouvoir, se maintenir 
i la ti^te des affaires, ’ 

There remained die party of Sieyes, which it was also neces* 
sary to deceive; for, as Fouchd remarks, 

* Nil|>oleon ne vouloit se servir que comme instrument de celui 
qui pretendait rester maitre des affaires. Ainsi au fond Buonaparte 
n’avait pour lui aucun parti qui eut ^intention de fonder sa fortune 
sur une usurpation manifeste~et pourtant il a reussi,«*4nai8 en ahusant 
tout le monde, en abuWt les directeurs Barras et Sieyes, surtout 
Moulins et Gohier qui ^taient les seuls de bonne foi. * 

We have already that Fouchd had penetrated the de* 
signs of Napoleon even before his return from Egypt, and that 
he afterwards endeavoured to gain the favour of Lucien and 
Joseph, and particularly of Josephine; anti, consistently witli 
Ills character,*' he now laboured to advance the fortunes of the 
person whq he foresaw woyld soon be at thffe head of affairs# 
Napoleon, however, did not admit him into his secrets ; the af* 
fair of the 18th Brumaire took ^ace, without his having had 
any confidential communication from Napoleon at all; and the 
reason he assigns lor his cattion is, ^ qu^il connaissait sm imuw* 

* raliU et la versntiliti de son esprit / ’ 

It was a matter of indifference to Fouch4, however, whether 

* The connexion which subsisted between Barras and IJ^ouis 
XVlll. is no longbr matter of dppbt. In 181 5, one of the secret 
Agents of the Bodrbons, named Fauche-Borrel, printed a pamphlet of 
about 150 pages* in which he stated the services he had done tliem. 
The agreement oeiween the Director and Louis 3$^ VII I, will be found 
among the ^pieces justificatives ’ annexed to this volume. Barras was 
to leceive the title of Count, ahd an indemnity for the loss of his ap- 
pointment of director, &c. This book of Fauche-Borrcl was never 
^published, and only a very few copies were circulated, 
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Nit^oleon chose to communicate to him his designs or not ; for 
if he did not interfere to disconcert the plans of,«ie couspu AUns 
against the existing government) it was not because he was ig- 
norant of ap^ thing that was takiifg^ place. He tells us, diat 
Napoieon formed sort of council conmpsed of his brothei s, of 
BprUiicr, Real, Roederer, Bnils and Talleyrand. It was Tal- 
leyrand who disclosed to him the plan%pf the government, the 
State of parties, and the character of individuals; who niatle 
him acquaihtitd in pardcular with the projects of Sicyes, and 
induced him apporendy to enter into his views, that ha might 
, the ^more securely disconcert them. i Na^wleon concealed liw 
own intentions so artfully, thm phenier and D.union, two of 
Uie most zealous partisans of liberty, weie the persons who were 
most active in establishing a cpniiection between him and 
Si^es. • , 

It is impossible for us to detail at length the manoeuvres by 
which a handful of intriguing and amhitious politimns imd their 
dupes, led the way to the subjection and degradation of Franco. 
Fouche himself docs not pretend to state ml the particulars 
a voitim<!, he says, woida be insufficient for the purpose, or at 
least it would require the compression of Tacitus. We must 
confine ourselves, therefore, to the leading features,— and the 
most cliaracteristic of the actors and the age. 

Napedeon did not attach himself to the Republican party. 
It was that, he says, whose assistance mi^t have been Uie most 
useful but ‘ they were men who could have no attachment to 
a chief; ’ and he would have required, when he had gamed Itis 
end througU their assistiluce, to have suppressed or uxtiipatid 
them. It was toiSieyes he made his proposals, and these wcie 
the motives he assigned. * * 

‘ A Steyes s’attacboient un grand nombre d’hpmmis instruits, 
probes et rupbticains par princlpe, mats ayanl engCntial peu deiiti- 
sie 1 fort intimi^:^ de la faction da Manege, etdes mouvemcits popu- 
Upres, mai* qui pouvafeUt 6tre eon<Wes, apres la metmre, ct dtre 
' employes dans Un gouvernement regulicr. Le earacthe de Steves ne 
'dommt attcun tmintdgei dani aucun catf te ne pauvaUCtre pntiwd dan- 
gfreus, ’ *Mein8. T. l.jp. 68. 

* Fouebi't own account of his rtiasons for nof interfering with the 
plm of the conepiratorB, is tfuffidobtly curious. * La Revolution de 
4 gt Claud.' says he, * aurait echool si je lui avais contraire; je 
' pQuvais egarer Sieyes, donner I’eveii b Barras, eciairer Gobier et, 

* Motilins ; jo i^a^is que seconder Dubois de Craned leseui miniallfe 

* o|ip(nant, et,toUt crnulait! Mats tl y anroA eu de la AuptdAi de 
' Uiagarf, hne fan pt^^er tm avetwtr d nen de font, ’ p. 1 13. The 
lama wotire afearwarda induced him to betray Napoleon himself. ' 
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It is evitlefttf^from the la‘9t sentence, tbnt wlictt Napoleon 
wanted, was the assistance of a party, in wliich, after his end 
had been obtained, he Was likely to meet with a rival. He 
declined engaging with the majority of the Directory* be- 
cause a divided maghtracy could never lead to any sathfac^ 

‘ toyy remit he i^ectcd the alliance of the Republican 
party* because its members were incapable of attachment to any 
achiowl^d^rd master ; and when it is added, that a connex- 
ion with this latter party, which numbered amdtig its members 
Bernadotte, Atigereau, Maibot, ana other generals, would have 
exposed liim to a dangerous rivalship, the motives which in- 
duced him to side with the party of Sieyes are siifficiently ob- 
vious. ‘ 

Before applyipg, howevet, to this ambitions and artful spocu-^ 
lator^ Napoleon, at the instigation of Real and Fouch^^, endea- 
voured to gain over the venal Barms. * Ayez Barras,' said 
Fouch^, ‘ soignez le parti militaire, pamlysez iBernadotte, Jour- 
‘ dan, Augcreau, et enttainez ffieyes. * Napoleon agreed to 
the proposal, and propiised to make overtures to the Director* 
or to receive them from him. BarraS Was soon made acquaint- 
ed with the matter, and invited Napoleon to dine with him next 
day. An overture was then made by the Director, but he gave 
Napoleon to understand, that he expected to be at the head of 
the new government, and Napoleon retired without giving him 
the least hint of his own designs. The ambitious general, who 
could not endure the idea of a divided authority, did not at- 
tempt to conceal the impression which the views of the Direc- 
tor had left on his mind-- The conversation, he said, was de- 
ci*ve- In the course tf a few minttes, he was with Sieyes. 
He told him that for the last ten days, he had been applied to 
by all parties but that he had at last resolved to connect 
liimself with Sieyes, and the majority of the Conseil des Anciensj 
and that he came there to give positive assurance of his •inten- 
tion. It was then ai^ranged, that between the ISth and 20th 
Brumaire, the Revolution should take plap^. » 

Real and Fouch6, whom Napoleon had made acquainted w^ilh 
the demands of Barras, nova offered their services, to bring him 
to more reasonable terms, and to, convince him that disguise 
was^ out palace in the circumstances. They visited him imme- 
diately^ The Director assured them that he had been com- 
pletely in earnest in bis demand, and required guarantees to 
that OTCCt, which Buonaparte contrived to evade, till 'his emis- 
saries succeedeef at Inst in frightening the Director into more 
reasonable terms, and inducing him to enter into the designs 
of Napoleon. By thiv time, however, Buonaparte had made 
• F2 
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his arrangepietits with Sieyas, and Barras was left in a state of 
uncertainty. ' 

While Napoleon was thus planning the overthrow of the 
constiitation with Slices, and keying Barras in -suspense, he had 
succeeded also in lulling the vlf^lance of tlie other directors 
Mpulins and Gohier. He received the ibrmer at his house 
every morning between eight and nine o’clock ; conversed with 
hitii freely on oyery thing that concerned the army, but spoke 
shortly and undecidedly of civil affairs. Thejatter visited him 
occasionally in the evening, uiough less frequently than Moulins. 
Fouch^ himself knCw notlihig of his plans,- but through Real. 
He assures us himself, however, that he had formed his arrange- 
ments with Sicyes on die 8th Brumair^ and theconspira^was 
matured with great rapidity. Tallc^and gained over Bour- 
Monvillc, Semoitvillc, hud Macdonald. The Banker CoUot 
lent them two millions ; and this, says Fouche, put the enter- 
prise in motion. The garrison of Paris was secretly 'gained 
over; and particular reliance was placed on two regiments of 
cavalry which had served in Italy nndcr^Buonnpartc. , Mural, 
Lnnnes, and Le Clerc, were employed to conciliate the lea’ders 
and tlie principal officers ; and they soon succeeded in drawing 
over Berthier, Marmont, Serrurier, Lefevre, Moncey, and even 
Moreau. Lucicn^ on his part, seconded by Regnicr, and Bou- 
lay de la Meurthe, treated with a few of the deputies who were 
devoted ^ Siey'es. And thus a multitude of various opinions, 
and dificrent interests, concurred to fficilitate the overthrow of 
the constitution ; while none, but Buonaparte himself, appear- 
ed to have any idea what would be tlte result of the attempt. 

But wliile the conspirqlurs were arranging the execution^ of 
their plans, the Minister of War, l3ubQis de Craned, discover- 
ed the plot, and hastened to communicate it to the Directors, 
MouUiis and Gohier. He demanded from Uie Directory the 
immediate arrest of General Buonaparte, and offered to talm 
upon hiinsdf the execution their order. Tlie two Directors, 

boyiever, could not, believe the report; they had seen Napoleon 
•Imostevety morningand evening; his manners appeared to tliem 
ao simple and unpretending ; his advices were so uniformly dis- 
interested and open, (hat mey could not believe him capable of 
^ hnputed treachery. I low could they brin^ themselves to 
' imagiue thal; a General, who laid aude the military dress for 
that of a Member of the Institute, who was never scen.rn pub- 
lic, but in the society of philosophers and meg of science, who 
dined only with lawyers, and declaimed to his soldieis about 
.Tarqiun and Brutus, could be at the head of a conspiracy for 
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overturning the regublic, anti subjecting Fiance to a military 
government ? 

Unable to overcome their incredulity, the Minister of War 
sent for an agent of the Police, who wi^ acquainted with the 
plot, and wlio went over, the whole of it, even’ to tlie minutest 
details. The Directors, after hearing his story, ordered him 
to ^ shut up in a neighbouring apartment, till they should de- 
liberate upon his communications. The agent of Police be- 
came alarmed; he found means to escape uy a window; and 
his escape led the two Directors to believe that the whole stoiy 
was an imposture. Lucicn received them at,thc country-house 
of Madame Recamier, in order to concert the apparently legal 
measures which were to accompany the military mmements. 
On the 13th Brumaire, Sleyes and Buonaparte finally arnuig- 
cd the operations of the I8lhf The legislative power was 
then divided into chambers, the one called the (’otincU of An- 
eicni$, the other the Council Five Hundtedl 8ieyes had a 
great inflaence im the first ; Luclen Buonaparte was president 
of the second. T^e eilecnttve power was in the hanas of five 
directors. The plan which was settled between the two leaders 
of the conspiracy was to dissolve both Councils, annihilate the 
executive popvers of die Divertors,, and take possession of su- 
preme power. 

During the stormy periods of the Revolution, the Legislative 
Asscmblres had been several times .overawed by the popular 
movements of die Parisians. To escape this yoke, the N.im>iial 
Convention had inserted in the Repufilican Constitution, a 
clause authorizing the Council of Ancients to transfer the sil- 
liiigs of the'Legblatnre to*soine place out of Paris: *An<f now 
tlic conspirators availed themselves of Uiis provision to deprive * 
these Assemblies of the support of the Parisian ^opufitcc, and 
to place them in (^le power of the iuilittkry.« Ou the 16th 
Britmains the lost meeting of the Cons{)ir<trtors was held in the 
Hotel Bretcuif, and the plan Of oiieratiOns definitively swtled. 

It was arranged that the Council of Ancients shoula lx: sum- 
moned to tlie Tliuilleries for the IBth, but that 4U the deputies 
should not be summoned at the saiMb hour ; that those who 
were connected with the conspiracy, and dioto whose wedkne>s 
was known, should be summoned to meet at live o’clock in the 
morning ; that those who ^ad no concern frith the conspiracy, 
and whose energy of character rendered them fomiidabie, should 
be $unuuoned at ten ; thgt former should, then decree the < 
removal of the legisladve body to St Ciond, ond invest NnjKX' 
Icon with military poiver before tjj^e Others should arrive. Le 
Mcrcier, who was one of the conspirators, undertook to curay • 
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into effect the public summons, in h« character oT Presukut of 
ihe Council of Ancients. Cornet took Charge of mtimaUng the 
private m^iiig at fiw in the mommg.^ 

Tlie members of t% Council of Ancients, who were connect- 
ed with the conspimi^, and 9ome of those whose Well-known 
weakness of character bad procured them an invitation to the 
meeUnm accoi?dihgly assembled at 6. Cornet, who had sum- 
moned them, stated to diem, in an imposing speech, die dan- 
cers of die r^blic ; and proposed to them to transfer the le- 
cislative assembly to St Cloud, and to commit the command of 
die army to Buonaparte. Thosp members who were uncon- 
nected with the plot^ saw the snare into which they had been 
drawn. They resisted more firmly than might have been ex- 
pected from tlieir character; but at last the resolution was car- 
ried, though, as Buonaparte aays, not without strong opposi- 
don. • The hour fixed for the public meeting, was 10 ; at 8 
the decree had Steady passed, and all was over when the rest 
of the Deputies arrive^ At half-past 8, Nagplepn had a copy 
of the decree in his hands, t , , . 

While a part of the conspirators were thus endeavouring to 
give a legal colour to their measures, Napoleon was drawing 
around him a force capable, of supporting diem. ,Jie was se- 
conded bv many unacquainted with the views of the conspira- 
tors, and who really believeil that their assistance was called 
for in the execution of a legal measure.’ Many of thf officers 
had fequesled to be introduced tp him, but tb;$ be had always 
evaded, under differefit pretexts. The evening before he was 
to be invested with the command, he summoned together the 
offiedrs and soldiers whose assistance he calculated on in the 
» execution ot the conspiraqf. This is his account of the mat- 

‘ Le 17. Naooleeo fit prcvenlr les offiders qa’U les recevrait le 
lendemain k six neates matin. Comma oefte heure pouvait pa- 
raitre indue il pretexta un voyage } ii fit donner la m^me invitation 
anx quaraata adjudms dp la Garde Nationale. ^ £t il fit dire aux 
trois regimens de cavalerifi qu’il I'cs poseCrait eii revue aux Champs 
Biiskes lo m^rne jour 18|f4 sepr heurea du matin.* Ii prevint en 
‘ mimeitenis les generaux quietaient revenue d’ Egypte avec Jui, ec 

i eiu ceux dont il tsopnoisaoit les seadroena, qu'il serait bien also de 
ea voir k cette heota la. Chaoun d’sux crut joe Vinvitation etait pour 

* yaisi " I * I • — ' 

, • T. i. Mem. dd Nap. p. 76. t Ih. p. 73-76. 

* ± Cataient des giffitairea qu’il avait lui iqdme nommga a ce grade 
poU de terns apparavant, ca sa oualite de commandaat de I’armee de 
riateHeiif* 
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lui scult et suppmiijj^t l^apole(\p avail de^ ordrcshlui danmt ; car on 
feavait que Ic jokinifitre de la Guerre Dubois de Ciance avail (iorl6 
chcz lui les Ctats de IWiu^e, el prenait ses consciU sur ce qu'il fal- 
lait faire, taut aur lea fr^ntiercs du llhin qu*en Italie/— T. i. r/ea 
Mew. /1. 73 & 74. 

On th'^ moaning of the 18th, wlicn the ‘ Acte, * which was 
eiititledi a Decree of jhe Council of Ancients, was sent him, 
Buonaparte was surrounded by a numerous body, most of 
whom were entirely ignorant of the purpose for which they had 
been called together. The messeiiger^of State, who was the 
bearer of the pretended decree, found the avenues filled with 
officers of the garwson, adjutantsi of the national guard, gene* 
rdls of the troops, and the three regiments of cavidry# IVapo- 
leon had his doors thrown open ; but finding his house far too 
small to contain the pipibers who Were in waiting, he came - 
forward upon the steps, and ^addressed the officers. He de- 
clared, that he relieobn their cooperation to save France, and 
jwoduced the commission by which be wtu^ invested with the 
command*'of the army. Hien placing himself at the head of 
tlie j^enerals, the officers, and me 1500 horse, he ordered the 
gSnef'ale to be beat, gave directions that the decree should be 
immediately publisheiT all over Paris, and proceeded to the 
Council of Ancients, whom he addressed in the^ following re-* 
markable words: 

* Vous etes la sagesse de la nation l^c’est a vous d’ indiquer (kns 
cetto circonstance leamesuiea qui peuvent sauybr la palrie. Je vtens, 
environn^ de tousMes g6n6raua, vous promettre Tappui de tous nos 
bras. Jc noknine le g6n6ral Lofevr$ mon lieutenant; je remplirai 
fideleinent la mfaaidn que vous tn*avez con(i6^ qu’on ne chcrche pas 
dans le pass^ des exemples sqr ce qui passe. Rien dons I'histoire ne 
rassemble k la (in du dixbuideme slacle, rien dans le dixhuitieme sie* 
cle ne rassemble *aa moment actud ! ’ , ^ 

While Nupoicon was thus haranguing the Council of An- 
cients, a part of the conspirators were urging Barras and 
some of his Colleagues to resign their offices^ Sieyea bad al- 
ready giyeii in hk resignation. A pjcoclamation waa publislmd 
in Paris, in which the heod of the conspiracy intimated, to the 
citizen^-^* Lc Conseil des Anciens me charge de prendre des 

< mesures pour la sijretd de la representation nationale; Sa trans* 

< liypon es^ necossaire et momentande. ’ He^ld the soldiers 
that he was commissioned to assist in tho execution' of constitu* 
tional measures, which were about to be taken in favour of the 

P eople ; and that liberty, victory and peace, ^ould soon replace 
France in the hjgh rank she had occupied among the States of 
Kurope. * , , 

' .Fouche, on his part, ^was not idle. Ho clo^d the barrierii^ 
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and sieved the departure of the courier* an4d!l!gences--for it 
was particularly essential that France f^ould know nothing of 
what was paanng th^ day« and was about to fdlow the nexti ex- 
cept from the conspirators themselves. *In the eveningt another 
council was held on the propped operations of the next day. 
Fouch4 was present;— aqd there) for <tbe first tilde, be saw the 
two parfies ppenly united for the same end. One of them, how- 
ever (that of Sieyes), seemed already to feel alarmed at the visi- 
ble ascendancy of the party of th$ army. Every measure which 
Buonaparte proposed, either in person or through the mouth of 
his brothers, breathed a spirit of military dictatorship. Many 
would willingly have drawn backf but it was^ow loo late. The 
more timid members reUred ; and n? soon as they were got rid 
of, three^temporaiy Consuls were named, Buonaparte, Sieyes, 
and Eoger Oucos. Siwes proposed the arrest of forty of tlic 
leading membcni of both Councils, that they n^bt overcome 
more easily the resistance of the others at St Curnd. * 1 ad- 

* vised Buonaparte, ' says Fouebd, * not to consent |o it, and 

* not to render himself me instrument of the rage of a vin^ctive 
Spriest.’ ,We find, however, from the Memoirs of Buona- 
parte, that he afterwards repented that he bod not followed the 
advice of Sieyes. Bat though Foach6 succeeded tn rejecting 
thia proposition, .b^ did not feel It uU confident as tu the result 
of the next day’s operatiqps. All that he had'beard, and all 
the inforniatimi he pad procured, led him to ^r that the 
conspirators Would not have a majority of the members of the 
two. Councils, from the idea which was now prevalent among 
them; that the object of the movement waa ttl overturn the 
constitution, and to substitute a military govembent in its place; 
and even several of the conspirators themselves by no means 
approved of ^ the dictatorial power at which Napoleon was now 
visibly aiming. 

Next day the road from Paris to St Cloud was covered with 
horse and foot, commanded by Murat. Lannes commanded 
the troops whbh formed'the guard of the Legislative Assembly. 

here was no longer an executive power ; and the Parisians 
eaw* nothing in tha movements that were taking place around 
tbmn, but the execution of an apparently ]|gal and formid de> 
oree. The tWo Councils were thus blacw m the mi^st of 
piilitary which Bucnaparte command^, without .any means 
support from without. All tjie members, however, mat gt the 
pbep to which th^ had been summoned. 

Ibe Cuuucil cf Ancients jnduded a large proportion of the 
cobipinttars; but «l tha authors of the claudestine decree 
did not oonatifhto a pti^ity, the debate becsine extremely 
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stormy. Tha conspirators insisted on proceeding immedintety 
in the formation of a pcovisional government : One pf ihem,‘iu 
order to bring over a majority to this resAllition, aiatpd, that all the 
directors bad given in their resignation. * We must then name 
others, * said the opponents of the measure. Buonaparte, who 
was informed t>f what was passing, now thought it time to n|v 
pear. He entered the Council, declared there was no longer a 
^vernmentj-x-and that the exisUnw constitution could not save 
the Republic. He coniored the Ojuncil instantly to set about 
framing a new order of things >for himself, whatever form of 

g overnment might be adoptra, he wished only to be the guar- 
ian of its safety, and to execute the orders of the Council. 
* Sa harangue, * says Foucb6, * fut debit6 sans ordre* et sans 
* suite ; elle attestait le trouble qui agltait le Gdndral, qui tan- 
* tdt s’addressait aux deputes, tantot se touruait vers les mili- 
* taires restds a I’entree de la Salic. * It was received by his 
partisans with cries of * Vive Buonaparte I * > <> 

In the Council of Five Hundred) the sitting was opened by 
an insidious speech from Emile Oandb, *, whe proposed .that 
a committee should be named, with instnictiona immediately 
to report upon the situation afiairs— and that no definitive 

resolutimi should be taken till* its report should be repeived, 
As this proposal had been previously arrangflbd with some of the 
conspirators, Boulay de la Meurthe had the Report ready. 
The following is the account Napoleon givhs of the effect pro- 
duced by this proposal. > 

‘ Les vents renfermSs datvs les antres d'EoIc, s’echappant avee 
furie, u’excitersnt jamais une plus grande tempSte. L’Orateur fut 
prectpit6 avec fureur en bas^de.la tribune. L'agitation devint ex- 
treme. Delbred demands, que les membres pretassent dc nouveau 
serment la constitution de Tan S. Chenier, Lucien, Boulay pali- 
rent ensembles L’appel nominal eut lieu. 

‘ L’Asscmbl^e poraissait se prononcer avec tant d’unammit6, qu' 
aucun Dcput6 n’osa refuser de prater serment la constitution. 
Lucien lui m6me y fut contraint. Des hurlemens, de bmos se fai* 
saient entendre dans t6ute la salle. Le moment et«it preaumt. 
Beaucoup de membres, en prononeanf pe serment, y ajobtorent dcs 
develpppemens, et Pirifiuence dg td$ dfitmn pouva^ Jkirif sunlir 
sur lei troupet, Tous les esprits etaidut pn spspenSt, les selds dcvc- 
naient timides, les tioudes avaient d4ja chang6 de |iuaie||^. 11 n’y 
avail pas un instanl k perdre. '—MSm. L 87. ^ ^ , 

In the midst of the confusion, the resignation of Barras was 
announced. But, the assembly seeing nothing In this but the 
result of a conspiracy, pAjoeeaed to debate, whether it should 


• Afterwards one of Buonaparte's i^inisters. 
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be received or not. It « its in the height of this discussion that 
Buonapar^ arrived from the Council, of Ancients, followed by 
a coihj^ny ef grenadi^m, and expectin(g» apparently! the same 
ready submisuon that had attended « his appearance in that as- 
semolyb The result, however, was signally different The in- 
atntit they descried him and his military escort* they broke out 
into the wildest disorder. The whole body stood up, and ex- 
pressed, by loud shouts and execrations, their resentment of 
this invasion of their privileges — ^this profanation of the tem- 
ple of Law ** vout vtolex saftetuairg des loiSf retirez vims ! " lui 

* disent plnsieurs deputes. ** Qfiefaites vous temeraire!” lui 

* crie Bigonnet. “ Ceei done pour cela que tu as vaincu ? ” lui 

* dit Destrem. En vain Buonaparte, arrivd d la tribune, vent 
<*'balbutierquelques phrates: De routes partes il entend rdpetcr 

* les cries de r<tve la Cons/ituHon / Vive la Btpubltpte ! ” De 
«tous cdtds on [’apostrophe “ A bas le Cromwell I A has le 
V dietatenrl A bas le tproA! Hors de la lot le dietateurV* 

* S’dcrient les deputds los plus fnriehx; .quelquea nns e’diancent 

* sur lui et le repoussent, “ 'Vujerai done la guerre d la pa~ 

lui rrie Arena, cn lui montrant la pointe de son 

* poignard I l>e8 grenadiers voyant palir et cbanceller leur g6- 

* pdntl, traversent la Salic pour lui faire on rempart; Buona- 

* bane se jette dan^ leur ^tas, et on I’emporte. Ainsi d^gage, 

* ia tdie perdue, il remonta son cheval et galloppait vers Ic^ pont 

* de St Clptid, criant aux soldats, Ils ont attentd a ma vie ! ” 

In, this, the most critical period perhaps of hb whole exist- 
ence, and the only one in which hiy presence of ptlnd appears 
to have totally failed him, he was saved by the energy of Mu- 
rat, who, riding up to him on .tfaf bridge, called out to him, 
that it was not fitting that the conqueror of so many potent ene- 
mies should l>e overcome by a ieiy noisy blockheads ; and, turn- 
ing his horse’s head again to the palace, led him Into the midst 
of the soldiers, who still lingered around it. In the mean time, 
the mos| horrible tumult continued in the Hall, where Lucien^ 

. who conducted hiibself throughout with ^he utmost intrepidity, 
Was loudly required to put the vote fqr the instant outlawry of 
hie brotliiq'— aiui after vainly entreating a bearing, at last at- 
tempted tp dissolve the meeting— pnd leaping from the chair, 
ri i^ew o^hia qfllcial drei/e, aqd was iostantlv hurried away by a 
* of%ot<Uers ,He no sooner rejoined nis brother, than he 
^mjneed With Mutet that there was no safety but in the instant 
l^jldoyment of force— and, in his character of President, ap- 
pl^i^ Ibrmally fbit a guard to enable him to dissolve the assem- 
Unf faetiuus individuals, he said, had thrown into 
thq DUWt, djceAdful disorder ! * Le President, ’ said he^ *.du 
‘ 1 . ' a - • . 
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‘ Ck>nsi«l des Cin^ Cents vous dcmandc de 8ec9urs comrc los 

* a^itateurs;— des factieux le poignard k ia main tin ont violc les 
‘ deliberations. H vous reqiiiert d’empldyelr la foix^e amhe cn 

* factieux ! Le Conselt des Cin<|[ Cents cst dessous.'** Napoleon 
answered in these words—** President, edia sera fait.* At the 
same moinent, hd ^ve oilers to Murat to march into the hail 
in close column. General B . . . . requested fifty men to fire 
upon the fugitives; but this Buonaparte refused as tmnecessaiy. 
Murat instandy presented himself at the door, at the head 
of his troops ; Moulin, aido-de-camp of Bmne, gave the word 

^ to advance: the soldiers, to the number of 500, rushed/intd the 
hall with their bayonets fixed,— and the Deputies ran outat the 
windows, which luckily happened to hb nearly level with the* 
groufid I . , 

During these events, Si^’cS was stationed near tire park gate, 
in a carriage with six hors&,— ready for flight if tin* conspiracy 
should fiiil, or to take possession of power* if it should succeed. 

As soon as the Council of Five Hundred had been thus dis- 
persed, the President Lucion hastened to justify the measure 
in the Council of Ancients, who 'were already (tembling nu- 
der the ascendancy of militaiy power. He made use of the* 
same arguments to them, which he had employed witli the sol- 
diers, adding, that he hml oAly made uSe of the power which 
liis situation ns President conferred upon him; that the mea- 
sure was not unconstitq^onai, and that the Council of Five 
Plundrcd would be Wain summoned, when .its delibcu*atioiis 
could be conducted wiw more calmness. 

The heads Of the conspiracy, Napoleon, Lucien, S!eyc% 
Talleyrand, Ktederer, and JBoulay de la Meurthe, instantly de- 
ciiicd tliat not a moment was to be lost in assembling die de- 
inities of their party, who were dispersed tlirough the cor- 
ridors and gardens of St Cloud. A search was commenced, 
and from twenty-five to thirty were assembled (the Assembly 
consisting of 600). Buonaparte, however, slates (iha dumber 
us something more. ' 

• De ce conciliabtole,’ says Fouebb, * sort bientet un decret d’ur- 
gence, portant que le g6niral Bu Aapai^e, Ics cfliciciv gbobraux, et Ics 
troupes ont biun merits de leor pairie. Il» arret^nji eC8uite,>o«'uff 
tlohitra M faU dans hs jvumws delsndemam, jae pluaeurs drgtdes onl 
votdu assassiner BrnnamrSe, et qtie la majority du conseil k domi- 
ne^sr une minority oWastins.' T. hb.'l44>, 145:'' > 

This Decree. of the twenty-five or thirty members whoyepiv- 
sented the ConndH of Five Hundred, was prestJfitcd to ilio 
Councit of Anekots; smd adopted by the minority, who weie in 
the interest of the eon^trators; the isdjarityt says Fouchd., res' 
nutining mow ftjully silent. 
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* Ahm retnbl^scmcnt intcrmcdSare du aouvd ordre de clioscs (ut 
convene cm loi, par une aoixantaine menbres de la legislature, qui 
d’eux tn&mc so occlarilrebt aptes aux enoplou dc minulres, d’agens 
dlploRiatiquQp, ct de dcleguds de la comnubsioa consulure. ' p. 146. 
t Thus closed in Fiatice the dream of republican freedom, and 
. ithe exiierimept of RepfcscntatiTc Governraettt * for arc cannot 
jrive this title to the Coimiil Mutes estal^shed by the oon^ 
jspiralois, which lasted till the downfall of die "Iinperial Go- 
aei^micnt, a apace of about fouitecnyeai^. The members ot 
ghis Council were elected by a body called the Senate, in which 
all tim members of the conspiracy took care to be included. 

We' have thought it ncCessitry to detail, with some mi- 
(innteness, the piincip<il circumstances of this conspiracy and 

5 ’cvolntion; hoenuse the particulars Hhvc hitliuto beed but 
mpcrfectly known, even in France; and because these wcie 
4ruly tlic events by which the ddminihn of one man was 
Tostored in that counUyi^ and the foundation laid for that mi- 
litary dominion to which she was so long subjected. Once 
in possession of power, tlie conspirators most ikilhfully per- 
foimed tlieir engagement, * d’etabUr eu fait que la majonte 
du Consetl des anq cents Ovatt iti domtnie par une irnnot it£ 
* cTassasstnSs ’—and that it was to support Uiis majorily that 
the 'assistance of (he army had been, required. One Joinnal 
only had the courage to state the matter as It really stood, *■ 
but it was seized before publication., Fouch6 bad taken caie 
to close the barriers, and stop the conridrs and mmis ; so th.it 
the conspirators had ample time to organize that extensive sys- 
tem of imposture which was never after relaxed. Beiuie 
the tiuth could be kbown, it wgw necessary that tlie Impi no! 
Goveuimciil should be at an end, and its suppoiters pioscubcd 
or dividtx^amone themselves. If Buonaparte had remained on 
tlic thioiic, and Fouchd in tlie minjstry, we should ncitlici have 
been in possession of their Mempirs, nor of those of uthei s ; 
and the ipress, both in France and tl;e Continent, would sbll 
)iave continued ip a slanrish subjection to power* 

We shall not stop to inquire how Napoleon got iid of those 
^embers of tha conspiracy* who tiad joined his parly with the 
view of secqring tlie triumph of llielr own political systems. 
Those who ‘pere willing to devote themselves to bis interests 
were loaded with ftivours, riches*' and honours; those who still 
jMflsbed to preserve some independence of chaiacter, were irte- 
jKooa^ banished from his iavonr. Among these were Chenier 
and CS^ liSt The latter died of grie^ at having been ^pt cssai y 
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to the subjection of his country; the former did not long survive 
him, froiDi^tlie saline cause. 

The tWo diiefs of^be conspiracy, Nepoleop and Sioyes, fn« 
(leevoured to maintain themselves in possession of the power 
they had obtained, by inspiring their adversaries willi terror. 
On the day on which tbOT overturned' the gpvernment, they 
declared there* should be no acts of oppression, no lists of pro- 
scription; and yet, the very next day, a list of proscription ap- 
peared ! including 59 deputies of the assembly. These were to 
lie banished without trial, 37 to Guiana, and 32 to the Isle of 
Olcron. Napoleon also took care to uidte In these lists the 
names of tlie most ];pBpectablc characters mth those of the low- < 
cst, that he might lower them by tne jnxtaposition. Tjbis was 
a piece of policy he always adopted. ^ 

I’lic existence of Napoleon's government has presented two 
p> oblcms to foreign nations, both i f which they have been una- 
ble to resolve. Within three months after bis assumption of 
power, all the popular Institutions Were overturned; but tlie 
pai tisnns of liberty did not disappear flong with them ; they 
wcie numerous even in the army itself. By what means, then, 
did Napoleon contrive to paralyze their efibris so e^ectually, 
that their very existence was no longer perceived ? An4 bow 
did hc*succecd in preserving, amidst this numerous clas^ of 
s(>( icty, no small share df that popularity which his iirjt vic- 
tories, and the simplicity of his manners had obtained ? The 
desitc of richea, honours, or employments, and the dread of 
revolutionary excesses, drew Into nis train many wMlo had, till 
then, been sincerely devoted to liberty. The terror inspir- 
ed by military poWer, and still more, the fear of being con- 
founded with those who Mhd rendered themselves odious by 
their excesses, iipposed silence on others; the absence of all 
public discussion or popular election, prevented the opinions of 
others from being knowm ; and lastly, the slavish subjection of 
the press, furnished Buonaparte with the power of creating or 
destroying men’s reputation at will. Even alj these means, 
jiowcver, were insufficient, and, others of a more dedsive cast 
were resorted Jo, • ■ 

* Un parti,* 'says FouebS, * s'agitait dans la Vendi6e enfaveurdes 
Bourbons; d’autres avaient a Paris la hardiesse de parler do liberty; 

<* ie ne veux pas, dit Napoleon d Fondi£. gouvemer m chef debon- 
naire ; la paemcalion de I’ouest pe va pas ; il y’a trop'du licence et 
de jactance dans les ecrits.” ' L’exeeution du jeune ToustsiW, celle 
du comtede Frotui et de ses compagnons d’armes, ht suppression 
d’une partie des journaux, le style mena$ant des demierea proclama- 
tions, en glafant d'effioi les republU^ns et |m royalistet, fireot 
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cvanouir dons pmqae toute la Fraac^, Ics cBpcraneea si doucos d’un 
gouvemcinebt Suitable «ft humain. * p. lYO, 171. * ^ • 

Becoming mom adispicious as he became $.trongeV/ Buonar 
parte btrrroundea hintself with ait iucrjasea military train. }!<> 
was ti6 longer the General habited in the costume of the Insti- 
tute, and snrroijuided by men of learning,* but the despot sur.* 
rohnddd by satellites and spies, and protected bra guard cho- 
sen from the e(tie of the army. He establishen, at the same 
time, tour dif^rent branches of police, independent of eath 
other, and Ot^nmttnicatmg only with himself;— .the military po- 
lice, which had its Cj|ptre at; the Tbuillerics itself ; the police of 
* the inspectors of the Gendvmarie ; the pcdice of Dubois ; and 
that of Fouclid, 

' Tous les jours,* saj^pthe last, ‘ H recevait quotre bulletins de 
police separfs, provenant de sourcos dif&rentes, et qu'il pouvaitcotn- 

E eotre enx, sans compter les rapports de Ses correspondans af- 
. C^etaitqu'ilappelaittdler/ejmdtalarepublique.’ pp. 190, 

191. 

These precautions wpre not unnecessary ; for republican and 
royalist conmiracies succeeded each other widi feaiful ra- 
pidity. He folt less uneasiness at the latter, however, than the 
former. On the occasion of die explosion of the ml maihine, 

it, was clearly proved to him by Fouch6, that the conspiiators 
were fiardsans of the Bourbons ; yet next day lie ordered, with- 
out examination or trial, the more formidable members of ifu 
repuMican wrty to* be banished to Africa ! The Minister of 
Police sued^ed in saving forty, before the list of proscription 
was presented to the Senate. At the same time, the tiial by 
jui^ was exchanged for that by military commission, which con- 
tinued during.the existence of the Imperial government. 

The spirit of liberty, jiowever, still existed in tlie army ; and 
to suppress it, Napoleon, Berthier, and Durofc planned the ex- 
pedition to St Domingo. Twenty-two thousand men, including 
tlie soldiers who had been formed in the school of Moreau, those 
general oflicets whose attachment to Buonaparte was doubtful, 
and those who' were suspected of an inclination to republican 
institntiops, were Sbnt on this eJtpeditlony— 4hc disasti ous results 
df which are sufficientlylcnown. * * 

' "When Ni^icieon caused himself to be dedared Consul for life, 
he had fonttld a secret association In theSwmy, of the friends 
pf ^berty, under the name of Pkiladelphes. It would seem that 
t^associattoh existed even under the empire ; for Fouchd de- 
Sitribeslllha manner in whfch those officers were got rid (£ who 
■were Suspected of being mpnbers. 

‘ Dans ciSi flsreiers tei^s, hn soupgonna le brqvc Oudet, colmiel 
*Su neuWhne;;ftg}ttiMit de Itgne, d’aroir dtl nwtS A ia prssidenco des 
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Philadelplics. Une lacbe delftjtion I’ayant sigiuiU commc tel, voioi 
qucllc Alt la malheureuse destindfe de cet ofBcler. Nomme general de 
brigade la vetlle de la jourA6e de Wagraody on I'altira/ le soir memc 
qui sitivit let bataiUc^ dana un guet*apen8 k quelquos de 1^ dans Tob-* 
scurite de la ouit, ou il tomba sous ie feu aur^e troupe, qu on sup* 
posa ^tre de Gendarmes ! I^e lexfdemain il Alt trouv6 etendu, sanq vie, 
axicc deusB qfficien de ion partv tir^ autour de son corps. Cet 
cvenement fit grand bruit a Schonbrunn, a Vienne, ct dans tous Ics 
etats majors de rarm^e-^^ans qu’on eut aucuo moyen de perccr oii 
d'cclairer un sfhorrible ro^st^re. * Fouchi^ 396, 397- 

Nupolcon’s great engme of popularity amon^r the more igno- 
rant classes of the people, consisted i%^laim]ng the merit of 
all good whieh^tne revolution had produced, and in throw- 
ing llic blame of its evils cither on the friends of liberty, the 
philosophers, or the government he liad overturned. And this, 
tin; state of the public press, the absence of public discussion, 
a reign of fourteen years, ai}d a wapt of communication with 
free States, rendered sufficiently easy. 

1 Ie took the merit of the good laws \rhich had been previously 
franieil in civil, matters, by publishing them anew with his name, 
making some slight alterations,* which were Hot always im- 
provements. A Jreual Code, and a Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure, had been published before bis advimeoment \o power : 
1 Ie remcKlcJled Uiem, only to render the punishments mote se- 
vere*, — to suppress the system of grand juries, — to withdraw 
from the cogniasance of juries, trials for political offences,— and 
to control the public tribunals more arbitrarily. Ihit he was 
silcnl on the reforms which the llevolution had produced ; he 
was silent even op the wise reforms whiclh had been made by 
the Ministers of Louis Xiy. in some of the branches of legis- 
lation, because he bad republished tiic Ordonuaiices of that 
prince un^er a more modern form. He gave himself out us the 
reformer of religion, akb^ough, before his clevatiou to power, 
the Directory had restoiw to almost all the members of the 
clergy the free* me of their churches. , }ie eyen went so far as 
to*date from his own reign the public monuments wliich existed 
150 years before. 

The a<;ts with which he is reproached bv Fouebei, the ‘de- 
struction of populaf instjitutions, and the calumnies whicTi, for 
foiirteeo years, he circulated against the philosophers aud the 
friends qt liberty, rendered him odious to the enlightened classes 
of society 5 but as the liberty of the press was entirely destroy- 
ed, and as those only were allowed to be heard who* were de- 
voted to his interests, these oppressive acts injured him but 
slightly in the opinion of the ignorant, who unfortunately in all 
countries form the m^ority^ While the press was free, aufl 
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nhilc he Wjis courting pnblic favour as a stcn to phwer, he af« 
fccted B love ior the sciences, and cultivated the society of li> 
ter^y men. But no sotmer was his end attained, and the j^ress 
subject to his disposal, than he threw aside the philosojiherj • 
surrounded hioiself with his satellites, and calumniated his old 
allies, 'jlhinking that he was thus establishing his |>owcr on a 
broad and solid basis. ' 

The peace with England rendered him ihore popular than 
even his victories bad done. But he soon saw, ^says Fouch^, 
that peace wbidd. not suit him ; that it did not allow him suf&‘< 
cient faciliUestfor exteodinj^ bis dOmininn abroad, while it ma- 
terially impeded the dflbrarion of his power at home ; and that 
the doily intercourse between France and England was begin- 
ning to prodnee its effects on the political opmions of the na- 
tion, and to awaken its ideas of liberty. 

‘ Bes Ion il resolut de itousprmr^ds taut ra^orf avec «» pAipIe 
Tibre, B ralluma dwe la guerre ; mds ce fut sans perdre la popu- 
Isritdque la paia Iw avail afiquiie. Il donna d sa haine pour la li- 
ber0 Ics couleurs du patiiotisme : Q se proposait, disait il, de detruire 
Findustrie Anglaise, pour quel’induttrie Fran^ise resUt sans rivale : 
•et cette absurditd eaer$sit uqe Induce d'autant plus grande, quo la 
centure n’aiirait pes permit la publication d’une idte juste en cco- 
somie^pqUtiquer s ^ 

The rotutn of Buonaparte in 1 5, and the rapid snccess of his 
plnns, ibtove plainly hotf strong nU' influence still was over the 
prthe , p^jpift , Bpl pnder which Jfbs riidden spe- 
cess gtfes rii^t^^* tK^n dhi^pied^a when we read his owii pie- . 
mpi^ opd when the^ritnstion nf..thOoonntry .nt.|l|e,time is con-' 
ti^i^ SMriie4,|;p play a pew.pqrt'j moment 

for 'd«#vittg3ihe* j;^^0^,^a8 past of sea- 

son, ; declmuohsj^.to'iprpj^^ t%;,,oaths..which he 
made,ip1iV^'pf, Goorty^^e ^nridered ^y fhe gplightened 
' ctei^s'^''inf^duiepieces|^t'a%cpiti<m| degraded the ac- ^ 
tqV, him , a '’sfogle |auitm^ and he 

fidl atH|fe.!bd 3 s|^(p"by.tbe grOaioT'^part of . satellites 
liad; »eopiid(6d his usurMti<^i abapdpned by the people , 
fh^,bb|>ed iibloblfdbceiYed, pd%lJtowed ionly by a few who 

' ^The hhlMjlfisgh fre^ntly d^ * 

ficiiritt in (ifdbuir, wpum'l|diiba||%||ien;exc^ interesting q 

Iriid 'theiii nubp 5 aribn,.b(^.mt^i^ to edito^^ mote ctmipetent 
j as it i^. 'Over^' tblpg ill left 'hi., cosfh^bn. .He 
fjiibdi work of cons^utence copnectied . 

‘ frign. In^the course of ^es'e readings, 

.hg' lined of his ottendanis the rdfleximie r 

■ - i ^ ‘ ' S ' 
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occMtM to bim; he corrected- such mistahes as he detect-., 
ed, or endeavour^ to refute die accosadons With which he 
was charged. His meotloirs are madd. itp great measure ' 
of such notes; but gentfralif so coufused wd OTtorderly in their, 
arraugemtet, as to occasion the g^test perplekity to those who 
attempt to read them, - without some previous knowledge of the 
sill^ect. ... ■ ' 

The memoirs of f'odch^, i^alst, afe airanged with more of 
method ; they present et^ents ih chronoloeicd order, and pos- 
sess a different kind of hipest. One wotud imagine in leading 
them, that he whs peruslbg a French transladbh of Tstciths; if 
he were not reminded by the Constant recinrence of modem 
names, that it is the history of a cotempoiary ^verhmenh At 
the Court of Napoleon w.e meet main with w the intriguea, the 
secret accusations, thedisthtat) the feaf^ andOvCh in £Oine de- 
gree the cruelties and dcfbaimheriea c$ that- of: Tiberiiis. Even 
die victories, which forin-^ he moit brilliant'' |mrdon of his ' 
reign, ate deprived of thii^ charm in the pages of the Ex- 
Minister; for we see there that gold ef^ed mote defeats than 
either the talent^, of the general pr the bravery of the soldiers. 
The Austrian armke yiwtw not morC liflbpnrupthde than the 
Spanish generals. ' ' 

The conspiracy which establish^ a military government in 
France, caned forth several mek^who have played rather a. 
remarkable part in public life. 'What has. been their fate^ 
This is a question not without.;, h^terest^ and may be ansWeteil. 
briefly. j ' ' ' 

Miorati who led the armed force against the national assembly 
became a prince, a grand duke, and afterwards a king; But he 
was dethroned, proscribed, oWiged to seek safety in concealment, 
taken by the soldiers, trim by a militeiy commission, and shot. 

BerthieTf who asssisted in the cons^hacy, and who Was also 
engaged in the expedition to St Homingp, became a.prini6e.and 
a grand duke ; He was thrown from w;indew, and ,|pd on 
the pavement' ^ ■ •: .■ 

Lames , . who was engaged in the i^|^c^ohs of Q^d, 
became a duke and marechal of Fiil^%aud died soon a'^r 
itt battle. ■ ... '“1*;;;’^;.' ' ■' 

Si^es, who, next to Bubna^s^ .yfiu^ the prhici^^l^qif of 
the conspiiacy, tecmvi^ 4nr^y‘mdnej'l^e^||^^^|B ij^oble 
treason, wmi-e:fcpelled.£^m ^liyenimkot,^ andSpeSpiseil ,by 
Napoleon bims^f^he'’ lived in. proscnjiition,'' aha,.^it^eat a 
friend who would '%^ive;‘or n^omise him. " ' ‘’'■ 

B^nault de ^ becaine a q^tuiarallor^ state, 

'• VOlUXLII. Kb.88.>''t.v "IB 
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but was ^xmproscrUp foun4WJ*|self despised apd without money, 
l^epaipe insape, and died ip that situation* , 

and avUiihister, betrayed both par- 
abendiiiKd by all,-^wrote these Memoirs, 

^d died proscribed. 

^ Befzl became a prei^t of Police apd cppnsellor of state. He 
liyes proscribed^ BhtUap de la Metn^f^e, .who afterwards be- 
came a counsellor ot shared t^e fate of Real. 

JSforeau^ whp in the ^and. conspiracy, was afterwardj» 

Recused of jioQlb^r af|^nist ,Bu6bapMe nirriself; he was tried 
and proscr^d.^^"lle di^ in Ae i^nKis bf^ the Russian army, 
mpr^Uj^ yplIPd^d by S; % against Napo- 
leon. ' ' ' \ 

" Cd^rtiSf who was equally the dupe'of Bucwiaparte’s artifices, 
bad ine weakness to accept a place in the senate, and died of 
^lef at having; been iostarument^Vin the subjection of his coim- 
try^; <j5ii^;wVr3tp|^iyedUke Cabahis,^w a^eept nothing from 
BuonapartjP, reniaftied popri wrot;e in support of the cause of 
liberty, \ and without miug able to publish his writings. 

"V^eTcatipn shortened Ha days. * * 

' 0^y>emaln, ^p^hose fate we shall not venture to 

predict. and Talleyrand. , / 

' AS tp the piece hiraselh if what we have already 

,jtoid bn jihe subject is insplBcie^i; and if our readers wish to 
4^rini a more correct idea of the , happiness he epjoyed,:— let them 
|pf:h.to ’thp'Memoijrs pr |us> Minister, and the account of what 
place at ^J^elena. Gre^ he was undoubtedly — great 
m ^hd in beVOTO- the standard of any modern 

pobntate ; and not natprally without qualities entitling him 
Spth td lovp ^d respect. B^t good he was not undoubtedly — 
and still Jjhprb , assure^ was hot happy. His defection 
from the Ube3rty.^s4atal at once Ip his glory, his se- 
curity aud Jw — bhd while it is impossible not to 

mou^ oyer pe .e^Khl^Ction of ^ose gdldeh prospects which bis 
powgrj and' seemed to open at the beginning of 

h^/:catee^r^V^ .cap^pt ^ that tbe retribution was just, 

a niiUtary despot, and crush- 
ed, mhdei.the urpu &e mighty captain who had 

the'fici^P^tol ms coimtry ! 
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Art. IV. On the Alien Bill. By an Alieh. ‘ One law, and 
‘ one manner, shall be for you, and for the stranger whkh 
* sojoumeth with you. * Numbers xy. 15. Hunt, London^ 
1824>. 

T he laws tespectinpr aliens are entitled^ in a general view* to 
a more dispassionate and philosophical consideration than 
they have hitherto received* But the crisis at which the Alien 
Act has now arrived among ourselves* must confine our atten- 
tion at present to the single point, of the right and privilege of 
an alien friend to admission and residence in England. And 
here the first question is obviously ks to the validity of the dif- 
ferent arguments whicn have been used to support a sweeping 
and summary Prerogative in the Crown, to exclude, of dismiss^ 
at pleasure. 

It is most desirable, that such a claim, having been oncei 
seriously raised, should be deliberatefy etamitied, and, if posf 
siblc, set at rest. This would be best done, no doubt, by a 
solemn judicial determination* But as Ministers will not ven-i 
ture with this boasted prerogative into a court of justice, but 
afiect to be shooting its arrows from behind the shield of an act 
of Parliament, we have nothing for it but a public discussion of 
reasons and authorities ; and an appeal, bottomed on these, to 
the wisdom and humanity of the Legislature* Will they pre* 
long a measure, introduced, as one or quai^antine, and under the 
imminent apprehension of internal conspiracies, into times of' 
health, and peace, and unanimity? Can it possibly dream of 
making that permanent, which it bas repeatedly pledged itself 
should be temporary, and when Ministers have themselves dis^i 
claimed the contrary imputation, as an outrage on the ancienf 
policy of England ? And shall the period selected for this in^ 
novation on the honest confidence of tneold English constitution^ 
be the very moment when the suflerers for that liberty (whicll 
must soon be, and, indeed, already is our common cause) are in 
the extremest need of every synmatby and consideration which 
national kindness can'bestow ? When Edward VI. repealed the 
statute which had given his father’s Proclamations, in certaih 
cases, the strength of law, be assigned as a reason, in his mild 
and merciful preamble, * that it might seem to those' of foreign 
< realms, and to many of his subjects, very strict, sore, extreme# 
‘ and terrible ; ’ and so it was honourably laid ih its grave* Wo 
have paid the full penalty of the age hi which iBiSe Uve ; and an 
English Minister might now address these men of foreign realms 
in the words, as weu as spirit, of the Roman stHtesman— Afe 
fiatma misencct dem^ ptUna severum : crudeUm nec patria^ net 

G2 
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natura esu wduit .* denique isiam personam vehementem et acremf 
qmm nuhit ium tempuSf et respubltca tmposmi, jam voluntas, et 
natta'a ^sa detraxU. 

*I1ie Alien Act, we shonld always remember, is no standing 
tohlt'of the British constitution ; but was one of the monster 
birlits of the Freneh revolution. It was then proposed, and has 
aince been uniformly supported, on a supposed necessity, creat- 
ing that fear, qui cadere posstt tn constantem vtnm, for which, if 
proved, ParliaiAent not only might, but as surely ought to pro- 
vide. Thus renewed and modified, it has come down to 1825 . 
In the course of last discussion, Mr Canning intimated, that 
some permanent measure was under cotuideration. From the 
generosity 6f his character, and the maminess of his opinions, 
we expect every thing that is just and liberal. We trust there- 
fore tnat he meditates nothing more Uian a registry (whose re- 
turns might be statistically usefuh as a thermometer of our fo- 
reign commumeatidns), hr, at most^ the affixing expulsion, ei- 
ther permenent or temporary, as the punishment on conviction 
in a ceur| of justice, for Cehain offences, where a natural-bom 
subject might be left to work out his penalty at home. But such 
is * the hard condition, oud twin>bom with greatness,’ that 
there is no knowing what concessions may be extorted from him, 
^ that which Ss pleased to call itself the consistent part of the 
Cabinet consistent in declaiming on the wisdom of our ances- 
tors^ when a precedent, obsolete or doubtful, may protect the 
* hoary head of some inveterate abuse, * — consistent in laughing 
to scorn that wisdom, when the liberal policy of ages is to be 
put dovra ! It is impossible to foresee how soon the circumstan- 
ces of Europe may revive the temptations to abUsc this alleged 
prerogative : and therefore it is nfbst important that the legal 
and constitutional part of the argument should now receive a 
foller examination, thau the patience of any popular assembly 
could, in such circumstances, be expected to undergo. One 
reason tells with one mind, another with another ; and many 
respectable persons will look but negligentiy at the necessity, 
whilst they are bearing reiterated declarations, that the only no- 
velty is a slight modification in the power, accommodating it to 
present iise^ but that the power itself is inherent in, and as an- 
^eient as Crown. The mere priests of the idol will of course 
"he indiglto^ that the object of tiieir superstition h brought out 
of the dim twilight, where it loves to shroud itself, and where 
Hldone false colours and tinsel ornaments are likely to deceive: — 
out all who have no interest in imposture^ must applaud and 
Msist in the inquiry. 

Them are two points of view in which the subject appears to us 
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us oF thq greatest possible importance ; firstj as affecting the man- 
ner in which a constitutional controversy should be conducted ; 
for, unless we are so shameless as to admit two different degrees of 
proof, on^ where a prerogative is to be established against a 
foreigner, apd another, when it is to be established against our- 
selves, there is no Englishman, however indifferent to others, 
who has not himself a (feep and an immediate interest in watch- 
ing a line of argument which, if applied to other cases, would 
at once arm the Princes of the House of Hanover with every 
power for which the Tudors and the Stuarts struggled in vain. 
Secondly, as regards the immediate matter in dispute,— which in 
truth is nothing less than ‘ the difference between will and law, 
Middlesex and Morocco ’ — tlie real question being, whether 
every foreigner within these realms is to have the secure and 
manly eonmtion of a freeman, or the crawli^ng dependent 
existence of a slave — whether the English Cpnatitution, in the 
19th century, is to maintain the reputation which its liberal 
provisions acquired for it in the 12th, or to forfeit this its true 
and ancient glory, by taking the tone of the Continental govern- 
ments, and assimilating with a system which out i^ncestors de- 
spised. 

The first observation, which lies on the surface^f the case, 
is, If there is a prerogativei why call in Parliament at all ? 
They have read but a little way, either in human nature or in 
English history, who can imaume that such is the constitutional 
sympathy of a King of England with a House of Commons, 
that he will ever ap^y to it for power which he can lawfully ex* 
creise of himself. The principm partner does not wait for the 
authority of the firm, in cases which, by the express articles of 
partnership, are reserved to bis own disci^tion. Governments 
are not usually so fond of redudng their indenendent strength, 
as to require Parliamentary cooperation, wnen they can do 
without it, or to ask as favour any thing which they Oan de- 
mand as right. Kings like to win the iimings, if possible, off 
their own bat : and whenever the gaipe is in their own hands, 
their humble partners will never be permitted to malfe a trick. 
Ministers, therefore, who come to the othcr«branohes of legisla- 
ture for powers which they in (be same breath dephi^ thev al- 
ready have as a prerogative of the Crown, cannot put feel the 
necessity of accounting for such an anomaly in their practice. 
Some explanation then must be tendered ; anu it must be shown 
why a prerogative, so studiously and solemnly put forward to 
oatch stray votes in a debate, should not be left to fight its way 
through a court of justice^ The Judges of the King^s Ee^ch 
would assuredly be as capable a commission for ascertaining 
the boundaries of a disputable prerogative, as the cojunty metXK 
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jberf* Bat the only suggestion which legal ingenuity has yet 
Revised} that thkiiterogacive, so dear in principle, h unpro* 
«i(ied with the means ibf bcin^ carried Ihto effect. There is a 
d^ar ngA/, it seenos, to dismiss, but no power to enforce that 
right:; for, should a foreigner disobey the royal Order to de- 
part) the only process against him is said to be ati indictment 
tor disobedience ran Indictment, by the way, which we will 
: venture to i|ay no lawyer ever heard of, ol^ead of, and of which 
riierc is not'alM^c in ahy*law-bo6k wj^t^ven 

Wd shall havlr^asioii afterwards to show hoW completely this 
^dmission/that thO Ki^g has no means of enforcing Ins order by 
jacttial eoimnitment, pots out th^ least gUhitner of authority, which 
tbeir fewsifipb^edprece^^^ be imiagined to possess : They 

. themselves tread out the last spark : For the present, however, 
we would only ask how it happens, that this discovery of the help- 
less stote of the prerogative should nevel* have raised a doubt as 
to the existence of the prerogative itself? This is called a Pre- 
rogative, ancient as the Cnown of England ; It is not pretend- 
ed that the Crown'has lost any part of the machinery by which 
k could at any lixne have been lawfully put in motion ; yet it Is 
acknowledger Ihatf ^dien SQttght to be taken down out of* their 
atbioury oFalretigth, it is a weapon incapable of striking a blow\ 
MinUtei^ like Macbeth, are se^ibolding converse with an airy 
dagger, which ^ mambatls ^theih the way that they should go ; ’ 
but, when they come to .execute, their cniel purpose, both arc 
obliged to suhsti^te 'thoiralsub^ti^tial instruments of their own, 
Amuredly state^thunder, Ibrged if at all when royal power 
was at fts height, would have secured the means of reach- 
ing, arid not merely muttering at its object; As there can 
be no right wi^out a rotoedy, so we believe there can be 
no legal power^^withont the means of carrying it into effect, 

' Can any oth^^rerogadye be shown whose vigour is in ter-^ 
'form 9 |ily? 'Vy hat would an impretoerit by mere order' 
;rihd prodamatWamount to P . The case submitted to Sergeant 
proyes that this notion of n prerogative, existing but 
'ri^ciehtf '^S a nlnu'rthbugfat. 11^5 opinion j gives it no 
poupten^jce; lot he ajyumtes that, in the particular instance 
V Inhere nilfhpOl^n tb^ to ^Jd, (that of foreign- 

B i| with .crimes^," ihei%»wn Ka^ the power of seiz^ 
pthj^i^d pW with respect to the ex-» 

i Jif an aixi|jpsador, cleayly shows, that, if the pre- 
ii^rrecjli suOh would jbu the Jaw; and Count Gyl- 
Wer:, IST), the Swedish Minister, was accordingly 
prisoned, his papers seized, and himself seht home 
Besides, is It possible, Were this a real operative 
|in of the %iti»h Constitution^ that, century aftey pehtury. 
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coinprisiog our vi^hole constitutional history, shciuld hare pass^ 
away, whilst the ,f^rogative, whose essence is usage, should'* 
never hhve'bfeen discovei-ed, in this singular and remarkable 
branch of it, to be so mtumed and defective, lhat it could not be 
used, or ex^ed at all^ It was difficult to esct^e from this di> 
lemina.;. The Crown either, has the prerogative,^ or it has it 
not ; if it has the prerogative, the children of this world are 
certainly wise enough tohnow, that the course pur^ned is, notf 
withstanding every protestation, raising . evid^i^. against a 
right, whose exercise is virtually id}andc»ied,.^<l ffiat a gratur 
itous discredit is. thus thrown on their own order^ which they 
dare not put in cirouladon without a .Parliamentary indorser 
ment A prerogative, in short, which takes, the arm of Parliar 
ment, is felo de se. If it has not the prerogative, scruples, Ve 
should tiiink, must come across the most careless politician, 
at the idea of granting out a pennaiient {mwe^,.n^hich the Con- 
stitution does not recomise. : . The law is oi^ best inheritance j 
and when once charged, and, as,it.ivete, mortgaged, by an arr 
bitrary enactment, no sinking fund can devi^ed^;by,yvliicl| 
this, the most odious of aUlUational incijimbrances,., maybe re- 
deemed. In'grasping the ^irst-horn of the dileihixie," we trust 
nniiistcrs judged rightly of* |be feelings of the [fiS^Tish people f 
but what sort of a prerogative that is, ' whkb requires such 
doctoring at the outset, wul be seen by those, who can affo^ 
time ana patience to follow us to the close, . ‘ 

The ' prerorative, or ordtm^y executivu.power, which, by 
the Pnglish Gemstitution, is le^ in the haiids of the.KinA a9 
Chief Magistrale, and with the discretionary exercise of >^icb 
he is intrusted is ubsolute jridim its, proper jurisdictioh, an4 
over the sulyects, to which it lazily appues ; its precise 
boundary, therefore, has been dr^im^with'.a Clear and decisive 
hand : 'Vainly have Parliaments been told, in . times of awe and 
dogmatism, that they ought not, to' * di^ judge, or.me^e with 

* prerogi^ye royal,* and that ^ to dispute ^th^.^rin)^ wh^ 

* they might do in the height of thelCittpower, wgs ubc.,aisputing 

‘ with God. ’ 'Witnesses entity,: abdj.counsel pai^a|^^^.,,are 
now admitted against the King (8.'|S^, TV. 723.)$ ,f^d nqiawr. 
yer, in' the present vrill be'Obbged to seek for aq 

humiliating apolo|^^fore , the iLords ai .Couhdbvifoif Jiving 
given a fayoural^ pinion to a client OQ.,a.dtbst^ 
prerogative -(2. 4!?. .Tlr. 7^,) ,. Prom the juaicial fevdiir it' re* 
ceives, when pnceile^lly made out, it has indeed been mll^ 
pHifiogenita patsl^is/* the common Jaw ofrEngland (which is 
*..«n old servifotlof the Crown) entertaineth ms Majesty w^, 
‘ and nobly, ttb^resoeyer it ineetedi' biqi^ a 
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* pr'6}X>fpdi;^^e^^kka&^ to monarchy, and yet atfreedble to 

* justipOirt, ]^ this branch of the law must he made out, and 
proved axiyf other ji: and where else l'ijSan the law be looked 
mx, ip acts Parliam^t, Dedsibn^ of courts of justice, or 
iicleaKSimniemorial Usage? The ample admissions inadebjir Mr 
-'Wetherdl, (^:tbe complete absenoeof pU'evidenfib of de- 
.?OCription,.aad his endeavour lb substitute a few ^siping anec- 
;;4<>tes in' 'its room, is In fact a destruction and an abandon- 
fisheat of thw^base. Bacon, and Sir J. Dayis, when they accepted 
i jhe drudgery andi^isgrace of labouring to legalise the preroga- 

of levying enstotn on goods imported and exported, &c. 
^(whiefa with h^s, benevolences, and .monopolies, would have 
made Parliament by this time a matter' tradition only), felt 
the necessity of . covering their enterprifee at least with a parade 
'^of law. The counsel \^o argued ahipmoneyi and the judges 
Vho decided itj^ paid the rights of the English people the same 
compliment->dam, eccssseruTt/ adperdendam rpnpitUicam J They 
smothered the Constitution beneath superfluous learning. When 
i'the torch of freedom was beitt downwards, it was extinguished 
^indeed— bht was extinguished by the ^me oil, which would have 
..fed it in its natural '-position. But in the case of a foreigner, 
•it would seem, it is simply to be blown out; for tbe reader will 
-soon see, that Very Kttie trouUe has been t^en beyond that of 
bold and unhesitating assertiant!!^ * < . 

'Aswe.have no intmestin confusion, we shell class, under 
i^separste ' heads, ithu KcaKms- which have been at different 
times advanced in suppolt yjf-o ti^ prerogati^ in order that 
their nature muy be distinetiy seei^ apd some judgment formed 


1 . Tht ljm NaHpn^yi put ih front of the battle. We 
- have a great xWBfNWt Ssr ihte emm and matronly science : We 
. hear the mp$t of her leipture^ to be sure^ when some foeble state, 
Greeci^ is imfortunate enough to mi^he the language of 
j^teniational jurimradenee ; but when Poland la divided, l^ain 
' bostrated, apd . we> tan^ary Of Switzerland' profifDcd| her 
rutthiia found bnl ^gnntd fan titcae -rights which ty- 

ontiL. « flushed' with' cbipiaeav aim to^ hit. ’ Still we love to 
. ' » gentteivoioer jmd ^“joply regret is, that the 

must, from 4»!i vn^ of the case, be as in- 
the preimn|:^acca8iaa,‘'!f>f the Mrst Proposition in 
-^id is to itbe 'Firiii^^imh in y%ii t andiwe fear this igno- 
'-i of U8>|nri^bvho(U^ries mo dbs^y allied w^ a 

|(i^ of its utfinence within its mtnral sfdi^e. - What^. be- 
- tiilhimnefhdcbted individual^ would be'*idm Uaw of Na- 
^ Vtiheli^ of Nations’ in tW cuo of twoixN 
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dependent kingdoms — that portion of public morals whfdt it 
has bWn |imnd |^!q>edient to i^iply to comm unities, for the ptiN 

? ose of r«{^lati% di® intercouree of s^arate States. If the 
loly AUismce were to require, that England should, or should . 
not, admi^any of their subjects; or, having been admitted, were 
to iiisist, tW England should either allow to remain, or 
should dismiss them, or surrender them, the Law of . Nations 
would authorize the English Government. to reject. all such in;- 
terference, and to consult merely its own discretion. In this 
point, every country. is left at liberty to please Itself. It. may re- 
ceive, or refuse to receive — it may keep or drive away; and 
whilst those , whom it harbours demean themselves peaceably, 
whatever previous oftences they come charged with, another 
power would be as much justified in violating an independent 
territory to obtain possession of their persons, a$ in holding 
out a threat, or meditating, an aggressbn,.; on account of our 
non-compliance with their requisitionsi is all that can 

find its way into the law of nations : the liiahifi^r in which any ' 
particular country may -provide for the exercise of tllk general 
discretion, which the public law of Europe thusf reserves to its 
private determination, » another, and a totally different qu^ 
tion — ^it is mere matter of >lbumci^ law. Goveroments may 
indeed mej^e the power, af far as is possible, a genera] de- 
claratmn to-day; that they ^ill never exercise it; which decla- 
-'ration, however; as long as there is no treaty, nothing can pre- 
vent them from revoking, tomorrow altc^ether. An absolute 
monarchy probably will takh. one .course; tin aristocracy ano- 
ther ; but whatever method is adopted, no neighbouring govetin- 
ment can come down, with the law nations in its haiuL 
remonstrate against the fo?m;of our ins&utions- It is quite iUr 
possibly therefore, for rAo^ .law tsiiiltaise theahadow of apr^ 
sumption in favour of any enclqrive authority in . thej^giish 
Crown. '■ . .j«' ■■ -'f'-’v-' ■' ,y. ■ ' ’ 

The prerogative is a plsnt atritftly iodigen|m^ Ihe dlikeoveryqf 
which can be looked for nd'whcee bpt at hcra^| and indqsti||b- 
thing can prove more cleariy thevirmlevuicy m all t^t-is said 
about the law of nations; than the solemn protestations of mitti- 
sters, that, in the execution of tiie Alien Act, theJlljfopSi itevCr 
be influenced :l)y ferc^ mteiformlice; for, wercNop law of na- 
tions applicable, Ibreign govemmeDts would be ehtitiid> to,, in- 
sist; in any given tame; on its observaticefvTbe Whole seofl^d- 
ing of this ar^mnut rests cm a foundation gives !vay. In- ■ 
dieed St. vipuld seem'to bavn h#n <|raWn.up ex^ 

pressly on the understanding, that the EngiiAltiiw would not , 
assist' in the i^f^ebeiisicai eved of capital offimdirtf, where ^ 
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crime bad been committed in countries not belonging to Eng- 
land. ‘ It at any time any j)€rso)i tesianl in this realm shall 

* have committed any capital offhice in Scotland, Ireland, or 

* any of the Plantations where he ought to be tried for his of- 
^ fence, such person may be sent to such place, to receive such 
‘ trial, in the same manner as the same might have been used 

* before the making of this act. * When any such right, cap- 
able of being enforced, was intended to be obtained between 
separate states, it was sought for in the specific engagement*^ of 
St tteafp. When James II. demanded Burnet, Loefce^ and 80 
others from the Putcfa« and considered their refusal as a just 
ground of war, he rested his claim entiicly on the treaty 
by which all fcbch were to be surrendered. Modern Eu- 
rope has generally omitted from such treaties political of- 
fenders. The Treaty of Amiens, ratified by Parliament, con- 
tained a stipulation between England and France, Spain and 
Holland, by which fugitives accused of murder, forgery, or 
fraudulent banfcnptcy, committed within their respective juris- 
dictions, were to be given up, on such evidence of guilt as would 
have justified, in the country from which they were demanded, 
their commitment for trial. This treaty expired with the peace; 
and we have been since content with having reverted to our an- 
cient position. Strong governments have doubtless, from time 
to time, made requisitions on the weak; but the high^niinded 
and the honourable have always strolled to save themselves 
firom the degradation of submission. De Witt refused to sur- 
render Joyce, the officer who seized Charles I., to Sir W. 
Temple. One of the American Couits of Justice, within the 
last throe or four years (we believ^ New-York), discharged, 
upon an habeas corpus, an English subject, who was chaigcd 
with foigcry, and had l^en apprehended for the purpose of be- 
ing given up. We understand that the crown lawyers, not 
nriany years ago, gave an opinion, tiiat runaway Negroes, com- 
ing from foreign colonies to our own, could not be restored. 
Ib a recent case^ where slaves escaped from Florida on board 
an English ship, which ihay be considered a floating island or 
royal castle, subject to English laws, the commander was held 
justified in harbouring them after notice. 

^ Coke tells us, in his rough blacMetter language, but whicb, 
j| contrary doctrine is now seriously asserted, is worthy to 
1l^ set out in letters of gold in answer to the Publicists of 
the Austrian Observer. (8. Coir, 180), « It is holden, and 
no it hath beeijresolved, that divided kingdoms, under several 

* kings, in one with another, are sanctuaries for servants 

^ ana lying for safety from one kingdom to another, 

^ and upon ih^nd made by them, are KOT,l>y tlie laws and 
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^ liberties of kingdoms, to be given up ; and this some hold is 
‘ grounded upon the Liw in Deuteronomy, Non ti,ul«s servujn 
‘ domino suo, qui ad te confugerit. When Queen Elizabeth's 
^ ambassador, lieger in France, anno 34* of her reign, dennnded 

< of the French King, Morgan and others of her subjects that 
‘ had committed treason against her, the answer of tlie Fremh 
‘ King to the Queen's ambassador is truly related in these 

< words: Si quid in Gallia machinarentur, regem jure in 

< iilos animadversurum ; ^\mn Anglia quid macbinati iucrint, 

* regem non posse dc eisdem cognoscere, et ex jure agere. 

< Omnia regna profugls esse libera, regum interchse, ut sui 
^ quisque regni iibertates tucatur. Imo Elizabethan! non ita 

* pridein in suum regnum Mountgomerium, Principeni Con- 
^ dmnm, et alios e gentc Gallicn admisisse, &c. : and so it rested. 

‘ King Henry VIII. in the 28th year of his reign, being in 
‘ league with the French King, and in enmity with the Pope, 

* who was in league with the French King, sent Cardinal Pool 

* ambassador to the French King, of whom King Henry VIII. 

< demanded the said Cardinal, being bis subject, and attainted 
^ of treason, and to that end caused a treatise to be made (which 

* I have seen) that so it ought to be done, jure gentium; sed 

* non prmvaluit. But Ferdinando, King of Spain, upon rc*- 

< quest made by Henry VII. to have Edmund de la Pool, Eail 

* of Suffolk, attainted of high treason by Parliament, anno 19. 

* Henry VII. at the first, intending to obseive the privilege 

< and liberty of kings to protect such as came to him for succour 

< and protection, delivered him not; yet, in the end, upon the 

* earnest request of Henry VII. and promise, that he would not 
^ put him to death, causcq the said Earl to be delivered to liim^ 

* who kept him in prison, and, construing his promise to be 
^ personal to himself, commanded fats* son Henry, after his dc- 
^ cease, to execute him, who, in the 6tb year ol liis reign, per*^ 
^ formed the same upon cold blood. ’ 

A common lawyer is not bdund to keep im much intercourse 
with Grotius or Bynkershook; hutlt Ib dimcult to understand 
how Mr Sergeant Hill’s erudition allowed him to forget this 
passage, and to place treason amongst the offences, which, he 
supposed, gave a right to demand, and could ther^itore justify a 
surrender. Parliament,^ we lament to say, has recently had to 
consider the very case. Our commander at Gibraltar, instruclcd 
by our Cadiz consul, delivered up certain Spanish subjects, who 
had sought refuge thore^ to Ferdinand VII. : (Ptfr. DcL 29, 
J126)* Government, however, instantly signified its displeasure; 
]^lr W. Pole, and Mr Bathurst, publicly acknowledged the of* 
fence, and, thank God, there was but one feeling and ouc opi-* 
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nion in an Englibh Parliament upon * a yiolation of the rights 

* of suppliant strangers, at which an Arab Sheik would have 

* bhuddered. ’ Lord Castleresgh not only admitted, but contend- 
ed, that ‘ there could be no greater abuse, even of the Alien 

* Bill, than by employing it as an instrument to gratify the per- 

* bonai resentments of foreign governments, or for the punish- 

* mciit of mere political crimes against them. ’ {P. D, 34. 4/63.) 
Mr Peel says, * the bill secures to those, who seek in this country 

* an asylum, an oblivion of the past;’ \NetD S, 7. 819), and Mr 
Wetherell addcd^ln still more explicit terms, * that Aliens were 

* accused of olFences in foreign countries, was no reason for ref us- 

* ing them protection here: the regicides of Louis XVI., if they 

* bad sought shelter here^ ought not to have been sent away : 

* exiles forcrime ought to find an asylum in this country. {N.l 72‘2). 
This therefore was, and is the practice of nations. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to state, that, in obedience to any universal 
law, every government most have, in esse and in exercise, the 
power of wmissing aliens ; although it is inherent (and what 
p4wer is not ?) in their several spvereign characters, and may be 
celled out into action, when their own occasions serve. Still 
Jess can it be seriously argued, that Puffendorff, or Vattel can 
put aside the pouter of Parliament, and prove a prerogative in 
^e crown of England. 

There is a shrewd suspicion against those who go abroad for 
authority in a question of domestic law, that nothing nearer 
home would have served tbdir turn. In tbis’tnanner Jeffiies 
(10. Sf, Tr. 529.)'set» about proving, in the case of the interlop- 
er!^ the King’s power to restrain all trade, by a roval prohibi- 
tion of commerce with any foreign nndon, especially with inh- 
fidels. After the e^mnl^ of Fleming, in toe case of imposi- 
tions, his leading principle is, that he will not argue the King’s 
power in these matters on the common law, but on the law of 
nations. Such precedents show fhe nature of the causes in whose 
service this argument u enlisted, hnd the conclusion to which a 
disclaimer of the Biitisb constitution may be exp^ted to lead. 

2. The Supreme Powet- in the !^ate.i— Bat then it is said, 
such a power must reside in the Sovereign Power of every state ; 
and the sovereign power is, for this purpose, by the form of the 
British Constitution, in the King. Xpe first poipt of this pro- 
position is admitted ; and our only ejection to Ihc second is, 
that it assumes the whole qu^tion in dispute;— a species of argu- 
ment better suited to the lips of a pretty woman, than of the 
grave Lords and learned Gentlemen who have taken refuge in 
ir here. The l^eghlature must always he the same with the 
Supreme Power; ior whatever laws it makes, Courts of Justice 
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must administen There can .be no doubt, therefore, that the 
Supreme Power in a state has this right, — and every other ! it 
can do within itt jurisdiction whatever it thinks fit; it can put 
poison into the well at which the community must drink. Such 
language that of Blackstone, that no human laws should be 
suffered to contradict the law of Nature, or of God, and if any 
such are made we are bound to trs^nsgress them; or that of 
CdkS^ though borrowed from Parliament itself, where he speaks 
of acts of Parliament that would be void, in fact belongs only 
CO a treatise on Ethics ; and, 'when it finds its Way into commen- 
taries on the law, can only lead the blind or the scrupulous ffrst 
into the ditch, and afterwards to the gallOws. TAat So- 
vereign Power which can suspend the Habeas Corpus Act as 
to natives, may of course dismiss or surrender foreigners ; but 
it does not follow, that the King of England, who is a limited 
monarch, and has only such rights as the supreme authority of 
the state has given him, can by himself do both or either. Let 
any one first show from those sources, to which alone the 
Constitution refers us for evtd^ce in c^ses of this nature, that 
such a power has been asserted and kept up, as part of the 
standing force of the stale, independent of parliamentary au- 
thority, and at this place, and not before, can reasoning from 
the nature of the executive be brought to bear* It is in this 
way, accordingly, that after stating, from legal documents, 
the several proofs of the power of inmressment, in constant 
exercise without any authority from Parliament, Blackstone 
proceeds {BL 'u 4f9), ^ All which do most evidently imply 
‘ a power of impressment^tb reside somewhere ; and, if any 

< where, it must, from the Spirit of the Constitution, ns well 
‘ as the frequent mentioiiof the King’s Commission, reside in 

* the Crown alone. ’ But had sUch an inference been foisted; 

in, after the manner which is^attempted ih the present instance, 
merely renting on the acknowledgment Of the sovereignty of 
the state, every one would perceive its manifest absurdity ; and 
yet the only distinction between the two ceses is the mean and 
miserable one, that the, c0naeq0enees%[ One ol them would affect 
ourselves. ' 

Mr Wynhe (jRari fkk S4. 626*) asked properly, ‘ Where 

< did the Sovereignty of this kingdom ra^t ? term, in^ 

< deed, was ^veu as ^a niark of honour to the 'llang, but the 

* sovereign authority existed in the King and Partiaittmf alone.’ 
Twelve years of the reign of Jamea 1. give Us not a single sta- 
tute, but 1250 Prodamations. He colleGted ^ese, his royal 
works, into a ripgie volume | add yet, though bis dogmatical 
style would be sbmetliing less disagreeable than the disgraceful 
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verbosity of our statutory authorship, (which Lord Colchester haa 
since in vain endeavoured to reform on the model of America), 
this experiment in favour of proclamations was not found to an- 
swer. We speak of the King^s peace, the King^s dominions, 
and King’s ships, only as we talk of the King’s highway; but 
whatever rights are rights of sovereignty, exist and remain in 
the King and PaAiament^ unless in those particular cases where 
it can be shown, that the King and Parliament have parted 
with them into other hands. It is pretended, that the power, 
in the present instance, is intrusted to the executive; all we re-* 
quire is, that this'should he proved. Blackstone {Com. i. 256.)* 
under the prerogative of making treaties, saw the necessity of 
declaring the specific transmission of the power ; for, after stat- 
ing, that, * by the law of nations, it is essential to the goodness 

• of a league, that it be made by the Sovereign Power,’ he adds, 

• And in England (2. e. by the law of England) the Sovereign 

* Power quoaji hoc is vested in the person of the King. ’ The 
quoad hoc sufficiently recognises the general law. It ip the 
same in the case of impressment; and the like evidence of 
this transmission, or any thing approaching to it, is given of the 
prerogative of dismissal of aliens, as half an hour’s research 
could produce, of the prerogative of treaties, all legal discussion 
.wouild be at an end. When James 11. was mad enough to de- 
grade his judges * in the eyes of his people, by seeking a judg- 
ment in favour of the dispensing power, and ten of them traitor- 
ously submitted ‘ to subvert the yery rights and beings of Par- 
liament, ’ they could ’ only get at their conclusion by declaring, 
that * the Kings of England are soviyreign princes (Shower says 
^ absolute sovereigns), and that this is not a trust granted by 

* the people, but the ancient remains of the sovereign power 

♦ and prerogative pf the Crown. ’ We are in no apprehension 
that these principles will ever again be plainly and tangibly 
maintained; but we protest against an incautious recurrence 
to such modes of speech, which can only embarrass, endanger, 
and mislead. 

3. Analogous This is rather dangerous ground 

for the unwary : But, before entering upon it, there arc three 

^ ^ — : : 7— — 

* Case of Edward Hales, with Lord Chief Justice Herbert's 
account df the authority, and the ansW^ers of Mr Atwood and Sir 
llobert Atkyns ; 11 St. Tr. ll66. Luttrelfs Diary has the following 
ujjfiftry — < Aug. 16. The Judges, since ffieir opinion of the King's 
< di^pODsibg power, have not, in their circuits, had that respect aa 

* formerly. ' Stifange, that Clarendon’s picture of a similar effect of 
the Shift- Money dicision should so soon have been forgotten ! 
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questions we should be prepared to answer; Is the subject* 
in itself, of such a nature, and so. depending on principle^ as to 
be much affected by analogies at all? 2e//^, Supposing this 
question answered in the affirmative* does the analogy proposed 
fit so close as that one common principle must necessarily in* 
elude them? Sdly^ Supposing the subject and the proof suited 
to each other 2 M()sophically^ yet, as what we are now seeking is 
the /aiw, it will still remain to be inquired, whether the proof 
be of that kind which the law, in this particular, approves ? It 
is implied, in the admission of all analogical argument, as ap- 
plicable to any division of human laws, that they have been 
founded on strict principle ; for, except upon . this supposition, 
the very ground, of inference fails. It is the grand simpli- 
city of the few general laws by whiph Divine Wisdom accom- 
plishes its work of order and of beauty, that has enabled man, 
by a series of bold and synthetical analogies, to open out a na- 
tural theology, of a much higher order t^ian^was revealed to the 
Heathen world. But the laws of most Countries, certainly 
those of England, were framed at a period when man,^in this 
respect, had much less resemblance to the image of his maker 
even than he has at present. As we fall back upon the darkness of 
antiquity, and draw near to our early legislators^ instead of 
finding details simplified, apparent exceptions arranging them- 
selves under one comprehensive rule, the scattered atoms of 
positive law connected and bound together by some gravitating 
principle, there is ho trace, as in the Jaws of 'filiysical nature, 
that we are approaching the great original idea. There is not 
a vestige of any. thing that looks like syste];n ; no combination of 
purpose; no reference of one part to another; nothing, in short, 
like the elements of a sden^^ but the mere materials out of which 
a science may be one day ihade. , Alfred and Edward I. provid- 
ed for the necessities of their age, bat never heard, we suspect, 
a word about codification^ We insist, therefore, that there is 
an absolute impossibility^ fropi, the nature of the case with which 
we have to deal, that any reasoner can take the * high priori 
road, * and infer from the exigence pf such and such preroga- 
tives the necessary existence of any other. We would give a 
political Cuvier any one bone he chooses to ask for, and we 
would defy his comparative ainatotpy to make oujt the reinain- 
'der. Whether or they are metaphysicall^\mad, who 
expect to clip the human mind ihto the Quaker propriety 
of a Dutch garden, ipay be a difficult question; but it can 
be none, as a ^n»#tter df,fact, that Eu^ish policy has made 
no such experiinent. , Oar Government had . about it, from 
the beginning, i| hpble tspudency (?p freedom, but little more : 
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at the beginning than the surrounding nations* From for>« 
tunate circnmstancesi Which De Lolme has in part explain- 
ed in his early chapters, this tendency got head, outgrew the 
weeds which sought to strangle it, and has now almost killed 
them beneath its shade. But it has grown as a forest tree 

S ows; the number of its branches, and the direction in which 
ey have struck out, is a point of observation, not of iheb'ry. 
There is, at least, as much anomaly as analogy* All argument 
' firom aneJogy assumes, that, if you ascend to a certain point, 
you will reach a principle which may, for this purpose, be re- 
garded as the common ancestor; and that, reasoning down- 
wards, you will come to the degree of relationship which you 
are seeking to ascertain : But, if there is no such principle, of 
course all attempt to complete the pedigree is at an end. It is 
like directing a traveller over a common by the possible posi- 
tion of a flock of sheep. 

Arguments which proceed from false assumptions, the more lo- 

S rical u^ey are, wilt only (as the keeper of Bedlam knows full well) 
ead us ine further wrongs However, a man must be most unrea- 
sonable to make that complaint on the present occasion ; for the 
analogies now referred to hang as loose as ever did an Irishman’i 
great coat, and might be turned to about as many uses* The 
writ of * Ne cxefU regno^ ’ has been frequently remrred to as a 
point of analogy. By it, the King can oblige his subjects to 
remain within %e realm, or can recal them from beyond the 
seas ; and this, not niardy in respect of attempts prejudicial to 
the State, but from the King’s right to the attendance and ser- 
vice of his liege- men within the realm. Yet the King alone can 
impose no species of exile, in however honourable a shape ; and 
therefore, he cannot insist on the sendee of a subject as foreign 
< ambassador, or Ii*ish Lord Lieutenant (for that might be to 
send him out of i&e country), against his will. This writ was 
extended, towards the latter end of the reiga of James L, to 
civil cases, ‘ which did concern multitudes of the King’s sub- 
ejects,’ {Bacon^s Ordinances^ 89.), and is now the ordinary 
form of equitable arrest dn private suib, where it is material to 

5 revent the party withdrawing himself abroad beyond the jnris- 
iction of the Court Any country which has made a single 
step in the road to freedom and civilization, will make liberty of 
; lobO*motiott tlie general rule,’ liable only to such exceptions as 
phblicpplicy may occ^ionally introduce. It is only the ancient 
Afus^ites, or thi present Chinese, ^ho could pi^ohibit all tra- 
theFmn of Our commoa law seems to 

"hrairf wt the r)j|!bt in the first instance, entirely open, but sub- 
ject iifd Itoyal b|tuiecioB ; afterwards a perpetual prohibition was 
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madf gnttified bj.^e proceeding, whereby it was announced 
to'die people that it was the Netherlanders, and not Scotland, 
lj»at sucked,the'i«alin of treasure. In Flack v. Holme, ( 1 . 1, et 
aneexeat was granted by Lord Eldon against a 
Rjli^ian; as, of course, without an observation. Nay, even if 
^an^aUen goes abroad, under such circumstances as leave him 
atill a subject here, uie law {Foster^ 185. by ail tie Judges)^ fol- 
%M!>s him with all the liabilities which belong to a natural- born 
ilpilbject: as he has all the liability in this respect, 

vdoes not strict analt^ require, that he.should also have all the 
^j^vikgi'S which correspond ? As he is equally exposed to be 
fdetainrail ought he not tO;be equally safe against being .sent a> 
iVi^? Mr Wctherell in fact admits ae much ; and yet, whilst 
-he is indoctrinating Mr Scarlett, and: Mr Williams with this 
.fm-t of leainipg, he re^ his whole argument on the assumptiou, 
that-ic does^'rt^it apply to aliens as well as natives. 

. Another instance of supposed coincidence, which has been 
«electcdi is the prerc^live, which, reserved to the Crown of 
^vtng licenses of mfe’^adduct -and residence to alien enemies 
:^uring war i and, it^.ts concluded, that the same authority which 
i^vileges alien enemies, must be able to disqualify alien friends, 
^at the obvious' distiucdon is, that the one power is of favour, 
Ishe.othw of punishment. ,' 7 hu incpiporate, but 

i}tiidis£macliii^ pardon but not ccpdemn; be is tbeli>untain of 
d^ey and.hqlmr. I^lie.dtsi^etion of relaxing the general ex- 
-omion, which: mlpwsddecUrat&m of wja^ in particular cases, 
is no reascmable obje^:bf jealousy 5 i. 8 Bd ranjkt haturalJy with the ^ 
prdiDtuy royal etiribntas of courtesy and. graces and as such, it 
has been £re(|uentl^ ricngnised hot only by courts of laW, but by 
solemn jadgoien|{s .in :^a&inent.' (irbs^er, .185.)^ Qut the severe 
.end odious necdj^y of criminal law i»p}aced->in other hands, 
it^he Bword.of judke is carried.&gi%re theKingi hot him; and 
^whilst he may op^. our gates jto 'those, %ho . can only come in 
hy indulgeqpei; ]^ /by . no rhe^ follows; Uiat M should bein- 
'd^ed with in powe^ .of tbe.yery qpntihry/ddicriptipn, that of 
,;,#iving Sway thcffie.Wh^.can edine di^oai. liegn^ ana by 

. . Again^ it is said, that ‘ k^igh concerns .is. fhe 

•■S^j^sentatirc iof the psdjdns: a^.n^atsis done by royal aii- 
"Tld^Hy to fonhgnipouMn%;iK llfs nct of the .whole na- 

A .hasty from j&ia^iekhoiirjedged huth, seems 

the thrsaxlmmch lledcBlmil^he S8^:;,on .4his aubieet.. 
aefror asiiin jostjHosropJiislfdve^^^ 

bttlt edidih#' np.. implies 
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no reguiatioh oircr thei^ »oparftte and irtdividmt membem 
King is our :atat& officer tbr.dedlaring war -and peaces making 
treaties, sendidgi and ^receiving ambi^dors, end granting re4 
prisals $ acM which are within the'protdnce of the law of natidnsi 
and affect the whole comniunity, to which they respectively ap- 
ply. But whether individual aliens (friends or enemies) shall 
be admitted dr dismissed, or surrendered, isj as We have already 
seen, a question with which the law of nationc.faas no con- 
cern. Every independent people -may act in -thlS behalf aa 
they tliink fit^. and whatever regulations their municipal law a- 
dopts, the' only authority, which Is necessary to the executive 
department, is that of making such communications to foreign 
governments as may explain, as occasions arise, the nature and 
exercise of our law. We have shown above^ the true origin of 
the gentle prerogative of safe-conduct j it is difficult to Compre- 
hend what Blackstonie meant^ when, after having enumeratei^tha 
public prerogatives of peace and war,. and the rest of the omcial 
class, he goes on,.-* wfe-conditct stands erectly upon the same 
* reason * {^Bl. L and then^.mi8interpretihg‘ safe-cohducti 
Sweeps into one comprefaensiye aliens, |)dtii enetniea and 
friends. Mr Sergeant Hill soughl^ ji^the' same principfo^ the 
more limited authority which be conceives the Crown to- possess 
over alien . only but nntH he can convince -an Engli^ 
Court of justice, that fore%n -j^vernmenfo. may insist npon the 
surrender of fugitives^ whom^niey ^aige with -crime, itise^r- 
dent{ that sUch a partial power of dismissal is no more indfs- 
pmisabie to the Kfog as head of opr foreign relations, than the 
more geUeral ondf and, it is cleav, the prerogative in both 
Would be oUe against individually «s tud.ividuals, and not oh a 
natiotral' subject, Which by {he law af-natiOUs is matter of he^ 
elation or right between iadepjsnd^t statesii'^' Tbia prerogative 
of represent^ Epgiand Wt{ih\^foreign,; kingdoms, one almost 
of nece^si^ itl the caies. .k^applfes, and is one compara- 
tively impossible to be abided (^. for..tndiyi^als''‘hata'. a great 
secuilty against peracmal>uppf$a«ei<>l>^>wb^ cannbt be pick- 
ed out, oUeby ddeiaWtieif, beforpit can totfeb them, 

must extepd to the wboie body, mid dra!i*iafi^r.it.euuadqueiices 
of the- IsHtdimpapiainee to tbawtci;,-''*'-'i;(-'' 

WfaiUi - "ahal6gi<is|*atie' «iiggasted,,^^i^|^ 'idem 

murk hkeidivdKi^a^ disbwet^PJiir attentioh fodm'n^'ll^tpmnt 
of . fouuda^ belie^fwahra iur- 

wrM that the ilfoboid out dif j^ht and 

"iin^tam'i. p«rainbkt)K«pt{|Cl|sk>^ <# thus 

droW»ad^hif'gt^iipiil^||i|^'ai>#^'i^^ by minute-;, 
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tion- ih the American' contest, that ‘ he did not come, with tlie 

* »tatut«>bool£ doubled down in dog’s ears to defend^the cause oF 

* fireedom 1 ’ for what anotogj is so sinking among d^e prorisions 
of J^eiEpglish constttntioii, as that by which some possible and 
oeth^^al tpeonaenMmea is hazarded^, from want of the vulture 
power of at once poupcing ob an olivet, -rather than grant out 
a sunMnary discretion, arbitrary hr its nature, maccounlable in 

' }|ts action, and sown.thiek with temptations to abuse ? and what 
' epomaly can he .so great as a measure which, in a case full of 
difficulty,, daog^ and suspicion, dispenses with every precau- 
tion, that flur ancestors have. declared was indispensaoie to jus- 
tice in ordinary cases between man and man ; whose boast is, 
that it is executive^ but not judicial ; which has not a single 
means for 'frtal, .but every one for pimishment ; which esta- 
hKshes a Gli^jhen of slavery in a land of Itiberty, and reverses 
ev^ rule Imt thgt df-Rhadamanthus, whom. Cuke ‘calls justly 
that damhfibis and damned judge of Hell, 

>* Casfi^ati^e, midltqud doles, cogitque ffiteri i ’ 

'^ere the analogies which ..vrh - have been investigating com- 
:|iiete« and were th^ all one- way, we should still answer, they 
not affirrd tW evidence on which, in such a Case, tho law 
can be declav^..’ Sir Robert; Atkyns, in his Refutation of 
die l^pe^ng. Preri^ative, -I’easens on this principle {SL Tr. 
hili» 228.) ‘ if a^prerogative, were * in the Crown by pre- 
. <$iistirlpd(m (as it oagbtildi' were a legal prerogative, 

* 12. H. 7. 18. -Plowd. itopght then to be con~ 

£aed and limited to .such cas^ whmrem U bad, been an- 
*d'esir.^ exerci^ s mid there ought to be no 

*< extension of .eases, Iwhere tbey lure depending’ .up^ a pre- 

* sm'iption ; nor .Utero ; aijy mrgmng’ d ipaHUdte, rmhnis in 
^Such cases, vsbrnh ‘have their -force mmlu.frotn anei^tand 

* coMtantusage/it is a -irale^ .at.eomQion .iaw, ubi earn est 

* ratio, iln idem jus baf this kulji dbe8.iiet>liilld' ln customs and 

-^pre^iptloae.’ ...Im. that mo^ importiint^dgmant, which de- 
tirminea^ that a vtawaut' to saa.r|t:^ tor*’ aftd.f®!*® tlie p'apers of 
4he..aecn8ed, in the of ’a sechiipiim iiia^ to law, 

' ’Cemdsiymid* ^it*ngtoi0’}.Q~ St. 'ir, 1Q&7.) 

.sis' ‘law, it wiU'ibfe 

#’-|blSiMl ,io.'dW botd^^-.if it.is-'-Mot 

-when.-thfe .re8^blBdBe'''!o^-.'the, Itnown <case,of 
i^ed (to.-himy:..]ie.an$!i«!er^, '^.If 
';’<fM|i4tto!.d^s'‘keSenilded<eac^{G^haa' more than they 
.%|f^|R^«rd^tj|ShJtoot.an ^f,of>Padiain^Mto 8#t^t a,- 

lij.ltei:-die'cri|ttmal .JaiWijjXdiiwiijwas' 'neyjR .'alltiiwed 

be i^li^dfered the ' 
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anomaly of an arbitroiy aitthority;, left loose from die checks 
with which the circumspection of the law had OTarded other 
cases, as cpnclusive the otlier way. < All such precautions 
‘ ,would have been long since established by law^ if die power 
‘ itself had been legal ; and the want of tliera is sxh undeniable 
‘ argument against the legality of the tlimg. ' 

4f. But the matter of Safe-Cdndmt has been so expressly in- 
sisted upon, and by a little rhetorical management^ has been so 
disguise and bewiklcred, that it is necessary to make a se- 
parate hje^ of it, and to particularize the various meanings 
of a worfli which has given way (in cases where it applied), to 
the convoys, licenses, anti passports, or letters of recommen- 
dation of motlern times. Blackstone introduces his assumption 
of the prerogative of dismissal under the head of Safe-Conduct ; 
and, by his unauthorized extension of the necessity of safe^con- 
duct to an alien in peace, as well as to an alien at v^r, seems to 
have* been led into the Confusion which pervades this parar 
grajili in his invaluable bobk. Wetherell Deb. New 
Seriesy 7. 1718, A. D. 1822), Vottihteered the following exti^a^ 
ordinary statement for. the instruction of the unlearned in the 
House. ‘ Magna Charta in terms applied to merchant strange 
‘ ers only ; Und they could not*cfflfne but under the safe-oon*- 
^ duct an^ protection of the King^ ^;yy which, in ikct,> was 
‘ meant the Kmg*s licence. There were between 15 axKl BO 
‘ statutes from the time of Magna Charta to the reign of Hen- 
‘ ry the Sixth, in which provision was made for the admission 
‘ into our ports of merehemt strangers only. How, tlien, could 
‘ gentlemen contend, that a right, specifically griuited for the 

* purposes of trade, cOuld be extended generally to persons 

* naving nothing to do wah trade ? Magn^ Charta gave dm 

* right of safe- conduct to those who came hefcfe to trade, but it 
‘ went no farther. This was die. interpretation given to the 
^ passage by , Sir Matthew Hale and otb^ eminent men. There 
‘ was a curious' document now in existe^ice, from which it 
^ appeared, that in the reign of Edward II}. a safc-con- 

duct was given to a meteha^ cf ^ Bourdeam to come here to 
^ prosecute nis kffairs, whidi showed, th^t the power to allow 

* or to pr<^veiU the entry of fore%n&rz i^to this eouhlry, had 

‘ been anciently>xercised by the crosfl. ^ It would; difficult 
to compihe|s (and doncisefiess i$ not the Solicitor^Oehmrs most 
shining viitue) i^pre erinr or mh-statement into tb^ same num- 
ber of lines. Tbie safe^'Conduct spokeit of in ’"Maj^a Charta 
was a or, national aeswance of se- 
curity to coming mto*/ahd residing in Eng*^ 

lwd| thi^ ^ich it U tjfot very singular W 
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find at 8 period, when the Rhine fcastejlated for contribu- 
tions on travellers, and, in a chtoer, promulgated amidst the 
rapine of a civil war. That it was the King^j license^ we 
nave thfif express authority of Lord Coke, professing to deliver 
the collect^ opinions ot himself and the other judges, ‘any 
‘ subject, being in league, may come into this reafm mlhout liz 
f cence, - (7. Co. 22 ). It is equally a mistake to say, that Sir M. 
Hale interprets Magna Charta of merchants only ; his words 
expressly are, ( 1 . P. C. 93), ‘ The statute speaks, indeed, of 
Sfiercalores, but under that name alljm'eigners living^ or trading 
tere, are comprised.’ We pa^s on to the ‘ curious document 
now in existence, * of iVhich the usO attempted to be made is at 
}^t as curious as the document itself. No more acceptable 
instance could have been offered to prove, that safe- ctmd net 
mus^ be freijuently understood, not as a „ necessary protection 
by which 4 he crown enables those, who have otherwise no 
right to admission, to enter its dominionsflitit only as an dUicial 
^irecommehdation to particul^ attention on the part of public 
functionaries, &c« in which X^sC it is entirely beside the present 
question. For this boasted dpibument would otherwise prove, not 
sOinUjph that alien friends safe-conduct, as that natu* 

^al bom subjects are in thaf same condition^ — the fact being, 
that Bourdeav^ was at that dme an integral part of the English 
dominions. For ‘ the dukedom of Aqiietaine, whereof Gjs- 
f <»ny (and P<r«;Y/e//?wr) was parcel, camC to Henry 11. by liis 

* marlia^p, and continued in the actual possession of the 

* Kings of England, from i. Henry II. to 32. Henry VI. 

* on the point of three hundred years-^during all which time, 

* neither book, case, nor record, c^anf be found to disable any 
! that were born there, hyfenreign birth. ’ So say all the judges 
in Caloin’s case$%nd Coke mentions there, a thandatory writ 
of the same r^igh, to the Mayor of Bourdeam^ %o certify con« 
eernihg a person biAlaWed, if h^ were 4 b seryitio regis ; and 
itiUong these mandatory writs, such as concern not the par- 
ticular rights or properties of the suije^^' \rai the government; 
and superinlendency of the King, Vaughkn places writs for a 

' safe-conducft and . T 

Safe-'^bnduci had occaeJonaHy^ 1 ft the eibly part of our his- 
a ippre particular %e#aibg aUacbed to it ^ namely, what 
' Voul^ be at praent understood^y tCoUonh jRf/coM). 

^ there ira coibplaint^ that a charge had beeii 

and safe- conduct of ship? 
Viitfiddt |bnim bbn^ht/ Tbdbfiswer was, ‘ that, ipasmucb, as 

* tae'obtr^ foV sife-^Onduct of merchandise 

5 0 » pn^uct the Kibg had spent muc t^ seemeJ the 
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* levying of it for so smsll ft tinie to £onie^ ehonld not be grie.v- 

* ous : ’ and, afterwards, an order was made, that, the merchanUi 
who, for the duty, had undertaken for safe conduct, but had 
performed the same, should answer to the merchants, who had 
paid 1 2d. a sackbnt, being robbed. Subsequently, in 25. £d. 3. * 
such payment for wafting over goods is expres.«!y called convoy. 
To this effect a tribute was formerly demanded for the guard of 
the English seas; and Selden (Mare clausum B. 2. C. 15) gives 
the ordnance of Parliament, 2. R. 2. affecting foreigners) as 
well as English merchants, whereb;^ the'guardiansbf the seas arc 
hot be bound to convoy their sbip$;WUhout allpwance. In a 
subsequent chapter, (C. 20), Selden. instances the passports, 
which used to be granted formerly by the kings of England to 
foreigners, for permission to pass through otir seas; and he as- 
sumes, that, even in time of Elizabeth, it was understood, that 
her dotniidons would be violated, if any should presume to use 
the English sea without her leave. The only justification of 
such a claim must be an implied unefortaiking to guard the 
seas from pirates; when it might be. plausibly argued, 
none ought to. share in the benefit, who did not contribute 
to the expense: otherwise, it is" merely an act of force, or 
means of one piratical state complimenting another. , For, in 
Howard’s Eetters, 198, there is a safe-conduct for two ships of 
the Emperor of Morocco to. pass through the narrow seas, 
signed by Elhtaheth, — which might'be.the commeneement:of that 
amiable connexion mid interchange of kindness, bVv^l|r||iicl^ for^ 
the protection of the : revenues of ^rtain J^bai^fi|ii^ers, the 
counterfeiting of Mediterfane^ P^biss,. under the bands of the 
Lordnof the Admiralty, has been made felony witbogt 

of clergjr. Passports have*been employed .dso between natiops 
as a certifijcatc or compliment .In mutual intercourse ; but with- 
opt a notion of conferring any right of entrance. Thus the 
gypsies, on their first appearanc^ mirly |n the 15th century, are 
said to. have come with a Sjinrt of vagrapt p8S8,.in the shape of 
passports,, real or pretended, ftpin the Eippejrbr Sigisinund, .Kin^ 
of Hungary,,. _ ' . 'v 

Another, and the ordinary .clas$ jq/ let^ei;s of MtorCQndpct, as 
matterof law, comprises the p^it^Ipn, by which i^fon enemies 
c^ing into ttl^ri(«^nl^,or .!l:cay^ihlg,pn high spas jvith their 
goods and acp'tintinred from seizure by English 

objects. "‘ilThe s^ihiteB, tp^jirhibh .^fochstone refers, and-woich 
are still infoi^,^hre hC.thct reim of Jiphry VI. ; iley, were pas- 
ted Go^t, hut mincipdly as rc- 

yen!petmdpf^f#^4i| .«pp|e^^ of frauds . J»jn“hfed by 
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Alien enemies, having safe-conducts, and by neutrals wlio, 
pretended to have goods on board such ships, to protect them 
from bdthg lawful prize. It is enacted, that such safe^con- 
duct must be granted under the King’s Great Seal, and be 
enrolled in Chancery, or *clsc to be of no effect. Blackstone 
adds, * But passports under the KingV sign- manual, or H- 
‘‘ cenccs from his ambassadors abroad, are now more usually 
< obtained, and arc allowed to be of equal validity. * If, accord- 
ing to the English lavv, no statute can fall into desuetude, is it 
possible, since the Bill of Rights, that, should a serious question 
df lawful prize ever turn upon the. validity of such passport or 
license, the courts of justice would indulge the Crown with this 
exercise of a suspending or dispensing power over tbp statutes, 
which reqttire the Great Seal, and enrolment? But the important 
thing is; that the recitals of these statutes show, that the go^s, &c. 
of aii Alien friend required of themselves no safe-conduct. Amity 
is itself sufficient;' and Bluckstone accordingly, when treating of 
the violation of safe<^ conduct, as an offence against the law of na- 
tions, follows the division pointed out by Paniament, and distin- 
guishes between * safe-conduct or passports expressly granted by 
%the king or hit ambassadors to the sul^ects of a foreign power 
‘ in time ofjmUml war or committing acts of hostilities against 
^ such as are in amity, league; or truce with us, who are here zmder 
* a gm^almfiied $afe-condttcL (Comm. 4*. 68.) The only in- 
accuracy is; .calling peace ah implied safe- conduct ; when it is in 
fact the jl^oval of tlie temporary incapacity, superinduced by 
hostilitiei^nd a r^oration to that state, wherpin no safe- con- 
duct at al), exprei^s or implied, is wanted. All the ancient sta- 
tutes on the sutgect show, that the necessity of safe-condact, as 
a protection, arose, and expired, wjfti the war.* 2; H. 5. S. 1. 

G- <listinguishes truce from saferconduct; so 14. E. 4. c. 4. di* 
vides the offence into branches of truce, league, and safe-con- 
duct. So 3 1 , K. 6. c. 4. provides redress for ^ imy strangers in 
^ * amity, league, tfuc^ or hy $afe*coniln$U ’ Against an Alien 
‘ in amity; therefore the law d#^ "not pr^ttnie that any jealous 
precaution need be observed, to maiy come' freely, safe in 
the public faith and public policy of the nation, under that 
jdagna Charta, which Goke so c^en talk' us was only declara- 
tory of the .common law* C. % 

6. Pravgatke ox>er Port$ / pext made the basis of a power 
oyer Aliens,. Mr W^tlimlU thd same speech, professes to de- 
rive his argument upon pom t, ks he does the only authority 

whiojb he menlito, from Lord -Hide. 172L) 

f I|i»lc^>okc hf ihf Crowh, as the bearer of the keys of all 
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^ (he ports and liavciis in the country. He could cite various 
^ letters from the time of Henry HI., which had been directed 
^ by the Crown to tlie Governor of Dover, the Archbishop of 
^ Canterbury, and others, to prevent foreigners coming into 

* this country, in time of peace. If they ventured here, it was 
‘ ordered that they should be sent back. At various peuiods 
‘ tliis power was vigilantly exerted, to prevent emissaries from 
‘ llic See of Rome coming to England. This was a clear proof 
‘ of the exercise qf that authority, wdiich they had been told 
‘ never existed. But it was cpiitc evident, that in some branch 

of tl)e constitution, that power always did exist, to prevent 
‘ individuals who \verc not merchants, from coming herc% ' It 
is singular, that even in the hurry of debate, it should not have 
been perceived, how inconsistent tnis general auUjority over ports, 
as stated, is w ith the atlmitted exception in case of merchants ; 
for it is admitted, that ^ if persons came here simply to trade, it 

* would be a breach of Magna Charta to remove them. ’ But the 
fact is, that Hale’s avowed object is to support the contrary 
<loctrine ; and to^rove ^ que la mer soit ouverte,* is the general 
principle; while iti this oration, the instances of particular in- 
hibitions, which Hale enumerates, are strangely converted into 
the general rule. Hale’s express limitation is ‘ great persons 
‘ of a foreign realm ; ’ the original mandate specifics * aliquis 
‘ raagnus ’ accordingly, and yet it is quoted as applying to 
foreigners universally ! The circumstances of his age can alone 
account for the luass of minute learning which Hale has col*- 
Jixted, and arranged in this ti*eatise, to reptess those very er^ 
rors, which ixTc now sought to be revived. The decision of 
the Exchequer in Bates’s case, and the elaborate debates ( A» 
D. 1610) in the Commons,* and the petitions against prerogsw 
live impositions on exports and imports, .had rendered 
principles in dispute of the last importance. Hale considers 
this right of opening or shutting tlie gates of tlie realm, in re- 
lation first to the peace and safety, £md> 2dly, to the trade and 
commerce of the kingdonii. Knowing the nature of the subject, 
he naturally .divides it Into what was dc Jucia actually done iu 
this kind, and also* into what might be dom de jure^ BS tlie laws 
and shitutcs of the kingdom tlien stood^ 

First, as to the inhibition of persons to come into the realm 
on surmise of danger or inconvenience ; this, it appears, had 
been actually issued in the folloifiring circumstances;. 1. Against 
an enemy at war, inhibited by proclaination^ unless with the 
King’s special license; Bven in times of peace there were 
many times inhibitions re^raimug Great Pe^ons of a foreign 
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kingdom to come into the realm, 20, H, III* (It is right to re- 
member what was passing between him and his barons on this 
subject),. When the Emperor came hither to visit the King of 
England^ the Earl of Gloucester ran into the water with his 
drawn Word, and ^ withstood his landing, till he had got the 
King’s license to arrive; * because he was an absolute prince, 

* and his access might raise disturbances her^ ; ’ a king, repre- 
aeniing his nation, might be too dangerous ^ yisitor — especially 
AS he brings over )iis own law with him. ; Both Coke and 
Vaughan mention the case from Fleta, of a robbery of some silr 
ver dishes in>^Edward the Ist’s house, whilst he Was at I^aris, 
(14. Ed* I.) There 'was a, dispute with the French King 'and 
Councirabout the trial of the prisoner; but he was convicted 
before Edward’s steward, and executed. (fVe/a, B. 2. c. 3.) 
Lord Ellenborough, in Picton’s case, (30. St. Tr. 399,) recog- 
nises this right, — ‘ By the courtesy of nations, if any King 
^ should reside here, he would have a right to exercise criminal 
^ judicature in bis own palace; but that is a species of criminal 

* judicature of which the Court of King’s Beach would be jea- 

* lous. ’ Such an authority alone would make the instance of 
the person exercising it,an excepted case, and Coke treats it as 
such accordingly; for he considers (7. Co. 22,) the King of 
Man to be proved to be absolute king of an independent king- 
dom, by the very fact qf bis sqing for u license ; * for a monarch 

* or absolute prince, capnot come into England without license 

* of the King.’ Among the prerogatives of the Crown, as re- 
presenting the copntry with foreign nations^ none is more undi'^r 
puted than that of sending and receiving ambassadors. //. V] f. 

* that wise and politic King would not all his lime suffer Iciger 
^ ambassadors, of any foreign king^within his realm^ nor be any 
‘ with theip; but upon occaMon used amba^adors and Lord 
Coke (4. lusU 155.) at the .sapic time gives the reason,— ^ It is 

* to be observed, that until later days no ambassador came Into 

f this realm before! he had a $afe-conduCt; for! as oo King can 
.‘.come into this realm without a licens.^ dr iiafe-coiiduct, so no 
f pro -rex, which representeth a k}ng*^v person^ can do it.’ 
He rcfersi jiu the margip, the case legate, menr 

^ioned helpw^ wlbijp game lyitlihi th]b eiift^ption also. 

Now notlwng, it seems to prove morje forcibly the gene- 

jeal rule, than the exi^enep pfjl^e^ exceptions, and their being 
itrep,ted and recW.e^ ^ 3^* Vl.^when sa^conduct 

IWas granted tp ah lrii^^WHWcometpihe.pr^^ the King 
Council Cotton WWrks^ ‘ It is to be noted, that to tliis 
aher, the^e c^^pie pp ambassador Into thi? 
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^ realm before he hjid the like sitfe -conduct. * Tliere is an ab- 
surdity in noting this as peculiar to ambassadors, if it ‘were the 
general rule applying to all aliens whatever. The perfect im- 
punity of an ambassador from- all proceedings, both civil and 
criminal, indeed is a doctrine which John Bull appears to have 
admitted very reluctantly. TThis honourable spy is authorize 
ed, not only to tell lies for the good of his countrj-, but whnt-: 
ever debts be may contract, or crim^^fe he may commit, the law 
of nations makes him answerable for them nowhere but at 
home. All the learning upon the subject is collected 5. 1S7. 7V. 
4S2 ; and, though Pvlizabeth hanged Story, ambassador from 
Spain, and Cromwell Don Pantaleon Sa,>tlie quasi ambassador 
from Portugal, it seems now agreed, that an ambassador must 
be sent home, and satisfaction demanded of his mastel*. 3. The 
only other instance of restrained inhibition mentioned by Hale, 
is that of the Pope’s agents bringing bulls, &c. ; besides tl»e 
case 15. H. III., whose reign was one tumult. In 1. H. VII. 
fol, 10, Chief- Justice Hussey mentions the case, in time of 
Kd. IV. of a legate from the Pope (whom Cotton regards as 
an ambassador also) being at Calais to come into England, 
where it was resolved, in full council before the Lords and 
Judges, that he should not have license to come into England, 
unless he would take an oath at Calais, fhat he would bring no- 
thing with him that should be prejudicial to the King and his 
Crown. It is worthy of observation too, that, by 16. R. II. c. 5, 
whoever procures at Rome, or elsewhere, bulls, &c. which 
touch the King, his Crown, or realm, shall be attached by theii’ 
bodies to answer to the King or his council, or hayeproceSsJ df 
premunire. If it is woHh v^ile to seek to reduce what passed 
in the Star-Chamber to any* principle, the case of the Abbot of 
the Cistertiaiis, 2. H. VIII. as mentioned in Hudson’s Treutisu 
on the Star-Chamber (2. ColL Jutid. 139.)? is j)rol)ably refer- 
able to this head. 

As to the inhibition of persons, then, how does tjie argument 
stand, upon the authoritv of a name so deservedly^cntitled to rcr 
spect, as that of Hale? Ififaerebad been any general rule, a single 
sentence would have been given^' and would have sufficed. But 
two classes ofeases are set out — owe of great peri^ionages, the ex- 
ample under^which is * the Erapi'foi’i ’ and the reilson aS^gned 
f because he is an absolute Prittcey* tHfe of Pope^s igehts, 
bringing bulls and mterdictlbws, dian 

any secuffir, prince could wield- We h'aVfe thrown ih by Way of 
collateral authority Cokers J^oticeJ that the forhier vir& aii cx- 
pepuon at dobihiori law, statute had bcerj 
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pass^ in riddance of the latter. Wherefore then should we be 
wise abpv|.what is written ? What possible reason ean be sug- 
j?ested» ’'•ray a geneiral power should be understood, when a 
limiti^ one alone is expressed, and when the reason as given is 
coextensive only with the limit as assigned ? What is become of 
tlje old maxim, Espressia mius est exclmio altcrim, that it is to 
be rejected here.? No rule is so well proved 'by tlie exception, 
Os one of this dcscription,'*where the exception is distinct, and 
stands upon grounds intelligible aud ascertained. Assuredly 
the principle OtYinot be carried beyond them, otherwise they 
Icease to be exceptions, and a general rule is extorted from tlie 
very argmuent wbich disclaims one. Is it credible that a writer, 
gathering bp with infinite labour the detail of such a preroga- 
tive, should stop short in this manner by an omission, resm- 
bltng that Of fhe strolling company, which acted the play, but 
irft out the character of Hamlet ? Had Hale reasoned aftei* this 
fashion, his word would not have been at this day law ; but, 
when we tccollect whom he understood by merchants, there can 
be no doubt of bis meaning ; it coincides precisely with Coke’s, 
‘that any sul^ect being in league may come into the realm 

* without a license. ’ Is it common sense, then, or indeed ebrUmon 
honesty, to hold up as the rule, what turns out to be only two 
froi^ents of it, and to bang out to strangers false lights, which 
xiHtst mislead ? What would a foreigner, who was nStber abso- 

. lute jPrmce nor Pope’s agent, understand by such a passage ? 
Where could an inquiring stranger seek for information but in 
these depositories of learning and of justice ? or must the oracles 
of ancient law be dumb under the new dispensation of modern 
prophets ? ' * . 

6. Magna Charta, as a last resource, has been put to the rack, 
and compelled to speak their language; It is rather a bold 
manoDuvre thus at once to play through the trump, aud return 
tlieir adversaries lead. In Blackston^t Commentaries [Bl, 
Catam, Vol^ I. 260.) the article in question is qitoted in these 
vUrds, ‘ All merchants, (unless publicly prohibited before hand} 

. * shall have safe-conduct to depart from, to. come into, to tarry 
‘in,- 'and to goihtough England, for exercise of merchan- 
‘ disc, without any unreasonable, imposts, except in time of war; 
‘ and, if a war bretdes out;* betw'een us and their pountry, they 
shall be.attachedMif iu'^ghmd) without harin of body, or 
.* ^ds, till the' Kmjg^ rek W<bief justiciary be informed how 

* merdhaiits are treated in tire land with isrhich we are at 

, ‘ Wflrjtrahd, if'Otirs bbisecure in that land, they shall be secure 

‘In * It the‘ SOth dihse 9. H. 3l^Qd is ^ mere 
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transcript of the 34tl» of tlie charter, granted in the 1st year of 
his reign, which also is copied word for word from tllc 4 1st 
clause of the charter of King John ; all founded upon the 31st 
paragraph of the articuli cartae regis Johannis. {lilackstme's 
Ma^. Charta, 6. 22. 42. 71.) The only variation which ex- 
ists between this chapter of Magna Chnrtu, as translated in the 
Commentaries, and that printed in the copy of the charter is, 
tliat in his transhttHHi he adopts the phrase, they shall have 
‘ safe- conduct’ to depart; whereas in the. text of the chailcr, 
which he prints, luj keeps to the old form, which has run 
dirough all the preceding charters, and the articles of John, 

^ free passage, ’ — habeant salvum et sccurum exire, &c. ; and he 
puts in among the variae lectiones in tlie note, conductum exire. 
A. 77. W. This clearly shows, that the dUTerenoe is only m 
the fonn of expression, but that the meaning is the same ; aixl 
14. E. 3d. c. 2., which Hakewell c«(lls a mere declanation of 
Magiui Charta, might have been passed to meet tlfis very 
question, though it never seems to have entered into the imagU 
nution of any one before our tim'e. . The wordii are ‘ whereas 

* it is contained in the Great; Charter, that all merchants s/mU 
‘ have sqfe-con(luct, &c., we grant, that all merchants, denizens, 

* and fosreins may freely pass, &c. Coke accordingly describes 
the right of alien subjects to be, not to come safe->conducti 
but to come loHhout license. The words ‘ unless befon'e pub- 
lickly prohibited,’ arc not in the charter of John ; they are in- 
troduced in that of 1. H. 3. The use, however, now atteiripUid 
to bo made of thorn, is not new# The Excliequer decisiou.oii 
the case of impositions, already mentioned, set the Commons of 
England upon inquiry. The Crown lawyers there insisted, 
that the words, ‘ except theV be prohibited, they shall have free 
‘ passage without paying toll,’ implied, that if they were prohi- 
bited they might be compelled, to pay impositions. The de- 
bate turned ow tliis very sentence and if it is now to be uiuler- 
stood, as merely of die King’s pleasure in respect to passage, it 
ought then to have been so received in respect to impositions; 
but the result of the, profound Parliament^y discussions of 
1610, has decided thisi controversy the. other; .way { it brought 
on the tonnage and. poundage act of . 1640; and after the K.^ 
toration (12. C. 2d. s. tl^ enactment is expressly assigned 
as law, because no rateaean be ilftpbsed upon merchandise im- 
ported or export^ by swbjepts or 4^1ien% but by common con- 
sent in PadJamdlati Tims wi»9 tbi^^jpaihe j^ohihitUm ruled by 
the Legislattnw to be ‘.eomntnn eoOsent in Parliament;-’ and 
this constructmn was est^j*ihed>by "the researches of that age, 
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which ifibiiVi^hed above all others in constitutional learning, 
when the law had not yet assumed its tendency towards be- 
coming a trade, rather than a profession ; when Spehnaii 
Prynne, SeJden, Whitelocke, and others,- acquired for their 
names an inheritance of glory," which may perhaps outlast the 
fortunes of some of their successors. 

The adoption of the opposite doctrine was indeed made a 
special ground of impeachment against the ship-money judges ; 
And the Legislature has since solemnly precluoed it. When, in 
1766, on a crisis admitted by all, and in the very jaws of famine^ 
an embargo was laid on the exportation of wheat by proclamo^ 
tion, even Lord Mansfield shrunk from the prerogative s an ex - 
press act ^ indemnity was passed, as well for those who advised 
this speem^oi public prohibition, as those who acted under it; 
and it was expressly stated in the act, ‘ that the embargo could 
^ hot be justified by law. ’ The frequency and importance of 
this great constitutional question must have compelled Lord Coke 
to come to a serious consideratbn of it, and to a positive conclu- 
sion ; And his conclusion accordingly is, * this prolpbition is in- 
\ tendable of merchants, strangers ip ainitie (for the act prpyideth 
^ afterwards for merchant enemies), and therefore the prohibition 
intended by this act must be by the common or public coun- 
* sei of the realm,^ that is, by act of Parliament ^ (2. InsU 
57^V$c (10,); and, again, ^no imposition can be set without as- 
^ sent of Parliament on any stranger. ' Sir Matthew Hale 
' quotes and adopts Coke’s construction in bis very words, {De 
PorUbns, 90.), and applies it also (1. P. 98.), as does Coke,- 
to all Urangc) $ xi^hatever in England. The matter, in 

•bort, has never been .seriously questioned by any one deserving, 
the name of a lawyer ; and, though oiir ancestors from time tor 
time made no scruple of passing temporary acts against aliens as 
occasions arose, yet, if Magna Charta is with us what the Twelve 
Tables were at Rome (almost ihecarmm itcceisari^ti) ihe mean- 
nig of Magna Charta, as received by the people and the Parlia-^ 
of England, is, we think, now beyond dispute; and there 
is iit least that respect owing to ,ahti<j[uity| that something like a 
case should be made [put before oiie of its . most sacred provi- 
sions is thrown asid4 cqarse,..m>4 massjiilfe lumber, fit oply 
for fire-wood lu th^^e pq|iieS:3^y9f They get little^ it appe^rs^ 
hy peeking * the lion in nU to bear^ him there^ * . . 

i shall be excused from an in- 

^ « ■> ' '»> ' < ■> mu . M l ) !*.>■ 

yV |>bweri ; and accardiagly a)1 pub* 

decent eort« Mputattioa, aa 

.< fj '■ •'' ' '-c. . . 
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c|uiry into the comparative merit of political opinions given in? 

But in a ca^e of such cligniiy and im- 
portance as a branch of the Prerogative Royal, evidence of a 
right can never be a matter of ^ch conjecture and researcher 
This is an heroic subject, which dRild never perish, * illachryma- 
‘ bile nocte, caret quia vate sacro, * If the earliest sages of 
English Law took the trouble of narrating the King;’s rights 


part of their stock in trade. Ttie world naturally abates something 
of the personal security it otherwise requires, in the cose of those 
whose situation is supposed to raise a presumption in their favour ; 
and political la'wyers in this manner are enabled to come into the 
market, not merely on their own individual. resource6,.i|mt the 
general credit of the profession. We fear, howevefr||i^t this is- 
sometimes abused ; and we are sure there are few weaknesses which 
the country has a greater interest in proscribing than that servile 
ambition which can not only set its learning up to sale, but make use 
of its professional integrity to enhance the terms -of the bargain.. 
Blackstone*s speech in Parliament on the Middlesex Election, in 
direct contradiction to the rule which he had laid dowp in his Com-^ 
tne n ^tes, almost justices the burning invective of Junius ; and 
th^uPh, in the House of Commons, there are generally means for 
correcting such aberrations, in the case of the law Lords^ these are 
in great part wanting. Besides, where the legal knowledge lies, a» 
at present, all on one side of the House, they can easily keep their 
opponent at arms length by some technical guard, or cover them- 
selves with broad assertion as with a shield. Besides, it is not mere- 
ly that tliey bring into the field a preponderance of learning. They 
arc, Of have been, Judges; and a natural association connects the^ 
principles of their judicial conduct, and the reputation which they 
and their brethren have in that character so honourably maintained^ 
with any opinion, especially a legid one, which they may elsewbere 
deliver. It remains to Mquire this combination of the Judge 

and the Politician brings out practically such a^resuli as can justify 
any prepossessions in its favour. For ourselves, we confess at once 
that there is no constitutionj^l principle we think more valuable tBsui 
the complete separation of the legislative and the judicial functions. 
Wheresoever nece^llty or ciscumstances have introduced an excep- 
tion, and mi^ed u{> the two together; ii has been to' the injury of both, ^ 
although tha poUtician has generalljy gufferad infinitely more than the 
judge: The iempta^on tb hiy down this laWloOsely in rarliameiit, and 
to borrow on the Judicial rapacity for the benefit bf the polkiOal sMe of 
the ac^nt, is, it seeiiss^idfe tbih Ordinary virtue can withstand. We 
will mendon one or tw<ni|^ern instances. The * Letter upon Libels,^ 
drawn up, if tejupid^ by of celebrated men. of their tim 

thus observea Ipbn ihe hadictipent of h^ .Webb^ the Solicitor for the 
Treasury,, for perjui^y,, and upon Lord Mansfield's declaration re- 
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to overji^ F^mftn coin which is turned up hy a ploughhoy, and 
of apprpp^hting every sturgeon that miglit be caught upon our 
coast in e(|tiitablc proportion, the heail unto the king, and the 
tail umo the queen, we musygurely find in Staniforde, Fit/- 
herbert, the Register, or in whmc of our several text-books, 
.ll'caiisiis, or abridgements, this powerful prerogative announced 

^ - ‘ . 

' ■■ ■ ' -111 ■ 1 

, a^peetthg it in the House of Lords. * After such an acquittal, what 
should one think of a judge who should, in a public assembly, wan- 
tonly and uunecGSSttriiy mention this case, and declare there was 
not tlie icaat colour or pretence for the prosecution ? What (lie 
attorney may say, I know not t but I am sure 1 would never after- 
wardl^ i%id|gy own part, give such judge credit for a fact he sJiould 
advancefj|»y hia own testimony only, however glad 1 might be to 
hear his rw^oing upon any subject whatever ; for ingenuity is one 
thing, and Simple testimony anotlier; and “ plain truth (I take it) 
needs no flowers of speech. 

The following extract from tlie Life of Bishop Watson {p. 221) con- 
tains thejudgnaent of persons ho less distinguished upon the legislative 
manoeuvring of Lordf;TKorlow. The debate spoken of was on the 
Regency. ^ The Chancellor, in his reply, boldly asserted, jlie 

* perftfcitly well remembered the passage I had quoted f^om 

< and that it solely respected namral, but was inapplicable to civil, 

* rights* Lord Loughborough, the first time I saw him after tl}e de- 

te; assure me tliikt, before he went to sleep that night, he imd 

* looked Jinto Grofiiis, and was astonished to find that the Chancel- 
^ lor, Ih contradicting in©# had presumed on the ignorance of the 

* .Ifouse^,‘ and that my quotation was perfectly correct. What mi- 

* slerabte shifts do great men submit to in supporting their piiitics ! 

* The GbancellUr Thurlqw was an able and upright judge ; but, as 

* the SpOakef^of the House of Lords, he was domineering and in- 

* stticcre. It was said of him, that, in the Cabinet^ he opposed every 

< thing, proposed nothing, imd riehdy to suppdft any thing. I 

* remember Lord Camden^s saying to me one^higut, when the Chan- 

* eeltor was speaking edntrar}^ as I thought, to.^hia own conviction, 

J|here now, 1 could not doiAof ; he is.^uppbrting what he does 
not believe a wOrd of! ? * * 

We have; already noticed misrepre- 

semation well ima- 
gine the C(^deiised and which; he ’ 

would have erbj^he'd, J^ght to' ' 

iuJpO^^'iiuch own''C'ourt/,'' Even = 

"ih^'pimsent unafi'dhfod by, 
4h16, dfiuble ho faear^^-^d\th6ugli;. the 

ins&he0s||^ng onilhls. 
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or assumed. It must be either given by statute, or be part and 
parcel of the comqpton law — that is, 600 years old at least: It 
cannot rise up of to-day and of itself, like Adam, full grown at 
its birth. No statute, however, is pretended, express or implied; 
and for legal authority, in proof of a common, law prerogative 
as ancient as Richard I., his Majesty^s ministers, with a com- 
placency which can never be sufficiently admired, refer us, as 

(Parliamentary Debates, 34, 1065), in 1816, to appeal to the authority 
of the dead— a species of witness who may generally be called with 
safety. ‘ He was Atlomey -General in 1793. At that period he had 
‘ the honour of knowing many learned men^ now in their sepulchres^ 

* but whose names would long live ; and he hnetp of none, whether 
^ they opposed the measure then proposed or not, who* denied that 
‘ the King had ihe power, without the sanction qf Parliament, to pre- 

* vent aliens from staying in the country. ' Now, Mr Sergeant Hill 
was a learned man, well known to Lord Eldon, alive in 1793, and in 
his sepulchre in 1816. For his learning, Mr Hargrave called him 
the Piowden of his day; and Lord Eldon, within two years of this 
Parliamentary declaration, received his professional opinion. on a 
point before the Court, with this acknowledgment from the Bench : 

* I know Mr Sergeant Hill to haVe been, during many years, the 

* best lawyer in the kingdom. * (3. Swanston, 237. James, v. Bion). 
But the Crown lawyers had ’been officially in the habit of pay- 
ing a more substantial compliment to his learning— namely, that 
of taking the benefit of his , opinion on occasional questions of an 
abstract and difficult nature : And it happened that the Solicitor of 
the Treasury laid a case before him, at the close of 1792, upon this 
very point of the prerogative, at the pr<ecise moment in which the 
Government, of which Lord Eldon w^as then the legal adviser, 
was meditating the experiment, and desirous of ascertaining its 
legality. Now, what was his answer?. Serjeant Hill, xu^this 
case, so laid before him, denied that the Kmg has any such power, 
without the sanction of Parliament. The opinion is dated the close 
of November 1792. Parliament meets on the 13th of December; 
and the assistance of Parliament, as suggested in his opinion, is ob- 
tained. And it is with express reference to that discussion that Lord 
Eldon mak^ the statement we have already quoted ! 

2» Tiie^]$iarriage Act Amendment Bill was passed ii\, 1822, re- 
pealingt in generm terms, the priot statute,, and containing no clause 
for the protection of such interests in property as had been acquired 
under the law in its former state. Believing that it is beUfi|r to suffer 
any individual hardship than violate a general principle, and know- 
ing no principle ipore sacred than* that no act affecting person or 
property should be retrospective, we „^ero disposed to sympathize 
wiih Lord Eldon in his. opposition to this enactment : and yet, even 
with this allowance, his fanguage must be thought strong. (P. 

VOL. XLll. NO. 83* .1 ' • 
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‘ the be all, and the end all, * as much as we need wish for, and 
the most that" we can obtain, — to a pocket" opinion of Sir Ed. 
Nortbey, when Attorney-General, A. D. 1705, and to aline 
and a half, slurred over, and without authority, in Blackstono^s 
Commentaries, first published 1765! (Bl. u ^259.) The pedi- 

5 i:ee, it is confessed, begins a little late; so late, that bad 'old 
enkyns, the year he died, brought into court a child of ten 

n&o) S. 1455 )' ‘ My Lords, ’ says he, ‘ ten days ago, I believe 
this House possessed the good opinion of the public, as the racdi- 
» • ator between them and tne laws of the country: if this bill pass to- 
* night, I hope in God that this House may still have' that good opi- 
^ nion ten clays hence. But, to say the least of this measure, I con- 
* sider it neither more nor less than a legal roblfcrij—so help me God ! 
< lhavc but a short time to remain with you; but I trust that it will 
* be hereafter known that I used every means in my power to pre- 
‘ vent its passing into a law, ’ Let Us now see, however, whether 
the learned Lord acted up to this principle, on a question, and a 
very narrow one, oi' alienage, that occurred some little time before. 

jiy an act of the Farliiimcnt of Scotland (1695), recognised by 
live several acts of the British Parliament, all alien purchasers of 
stock in the Bank of Scotland, to a certain amount, wer^ naturalized. 
In Jude (A I). JiS, 1034) ISIS, the Lord Chancellor himself moved, 
and carried an enactment, that all persons who might have been na- 
turalized since the precedhtg April under that act, should be deemed 
and taken to bo aliens, whilst the alien act was in force. Now, the 
legal fohhery which Lord Eldon was so soon afterwards thus velic- 
mently to reprobate, consisted in this, that it was, a deprivation, l>y 
subsequent enactment, of . a legal right previously acquired. Yet 
what have we hei*e ? Parliament had, by a solemn statute, encou- 
raged foreigners to take shares in the«bank by the bonus of naturali- 
zation: they trust to the word of Parliament: they purchase the 
atock ; and then the great Master of Equity himself brings forward a 
proposition whicl% by fts retrospective operation, to tear from them, 
by the hand of law, those very rights which the law, had bribed them 
to purchase, and had undertaken to secure. Suppose an alien, accept- 
ing the faith of Parliament, to have invested his whole fortune in land 
during the month of May, the effect of t^is arrangement Would have 
' been, to forfeit it to the crown ! what Was the^great nathohal object 
for which this sacrifice of a great principle was volunteered ? * Neither 
more nor less than the getting a few Obnoktous individual.s from under 
; ^e proteition of the English law, bkdk again within the outlawry of the 
Allen Act ! When’tlie Whig N|turaHzation Act of foreign Protes- 
tants, was repealed, though it too w^ done in jealousy and spleen, 
tha itoty Ministers of Quieen Ann, with little magnanimity assuredly, 
jfCt aiQ^cient sense pf ^athe not '^to meddle with the privileges 
whi^ been conferred. Even that base sacrificG to po- 
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years bid as witness to his itirth-entry in the parish register, it 
would not have been a more ridiculous contradiction. If, in 
ordinary casesf^ it is conclusive against a legal right, that there 
is no evidence in* existence by which it can be proved, it is so 
entphatically in this: For the king^s prerogative is not only 
. limited to points which are necessary for the support of socioiy, 
but, as Blackstone (BL i. 237.) elsewlierc states (though in this 

pular delusion and malignity, the repeal of the Jew Bill, wj^s not an- 
tedated. (A 17.38. 1273).f Well then might Komtlly exclaim, * A thing 
so extravagant, so contrary to all law, so coinpletely in violation of all 
justic^, was never thought of before the time of the noble Lord and 
his colleagues ; and what was worse was, that it emanated frojh 
that branch of the legislature which w,as the supreme court of jus- 
tice in the country, that it proceeded from men who filled the liighest 
judicial offices, who took an oath to administer justice with impar- 
tiality I* 

When such contradictions appear in the^^^ political determinations, 
of a judge, who in> his office is bound to consistency, the public 
ought to be on their guard against confounding two * characters 
which are unfortunately distinct. The same mind which may be dis- 
eased with that last judicial inlirmiity— tlie being more skilful in rais- 
ing doubts than in removing them — ^must not always he supposed pe- 
culiarly safe when it is found positive in apolitical decision. If Lord 
jBIdon does in Court, and out of Court, really dedicate to the pro- 
fessional duties of his high office that attention and fixed energy 
which the public has a right to demand, then Be has no moral cause 
of reproach, (beyond that of so long discouraging all improvement 
in the system, till we come to thp alternative, that either it or the 
judge must be condemned), for the misery in which hundreds of fa- 
milies have struggled — bankyipts, creditors, and claimants of every 
descrijption, — whilst their property has been wasting away to-iL^elL- 
ton under the exhausting process of his Court. It is not enough 
that, once or, twice in twenty years, a Lord Chancellor by domestic 
perusals o&tbe pleadings, may succeed in putting a cause in a diffei - 
cut a^d more favourable light than that in which the parties own 
counsel and accredited agent had lefl it. Xifh is not long enough for 
an eternal and rambling search after this transcendental justice : we 
must put up with a less degree of certs^inty, especially if the insur- 
ance duty is thus to be raised nehrly to |he value oi|? the stake,' and 
the price at which this occasional triumph !$ to be purchased, is al- 
most a denial of their rights to the rest the pommonity. In the 
law of property, it matters little comparatively what the law is, so 
that its rule be certain, and its decision speedy s and no worse cha- 
racter cah^e given of it, than that Jjtf principal cohrt administers so 
refined an equity, that it rather r^qmbl^s an invention by which 
people are kept out of their estates, ;rthai»' an Active practical institu- 
tion for putting them in possession, Agaiui we sjLre aware that 

r ' 
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instance he has rtot a little wandered from his principle), "is also 
licnited by btouhds certain and notpfious. 

Sir Ecf, Northey was asked by the Board of Trade, whether 
Queen Anne might not direct Jesuists or Ilomish priests to be ^ 
turned out of Maryland ? He answers, * I am of opinion,* if 
ihd Jesuits or priests be aliens, not made denizens, or natu- 
iftlized, that her Majesty may, by law, compel them to depart/ 
{Gholme^i^ Opimotts^ i. 26.) Now this, it will be observecl, is a 
bare opipion, without a rag of argument orof authority on its^back ; 
niid, such as it is, was to be acted upon, if at all, in a place no 
more conversant with the strict letter of English law, than 
^Maryland was 120 years ago, and on persons who w^re not 
likely to criticise its legality, when they were certainly subject, 
as Popish priests under 1 1. W. HI., to imprisonment for life. 
JEven acts of Parliament affecting only. our colonies, although 
published in the face of day, are not the very places where we 
should ^eek for the Bi^itisb constitation. The responsa prtidcn^ 
under certain circumstances, are entitled to great weight ; 
but nothing can be more dangerous, than that Crown officers 
should thus be intrusted with the means of making for each 
4ither their own law* Sir Samuel Romilly (P. D. 3-^. 4*45.) 
protested against producing such opinions, given at the instance 


•V Fools rush in where angpls fear to tread ; ^ arid that Lord Eldon is 
jentitjed to every allowance for irresolution, which great learning and 
great ingenuity can .claim* Like Cbillingworth, he may bo too subtle 
for bis subject. But we must lament the timidity which has almost 
always narrowed down every judgment, to the minutest point on which 
it could be possibly rested ; which has avoided establishing principles, 
but preiers riding off on ^tbe special ch-cumstances of the case ; and 
whibil has put so many limitations, exceptions, and parentheses, to 
the point that is at last decided, that the use of the judgments, as 
precedents with posterity, will not bear a dUe proportion with their 
intrinsic merit — ^whilst tuc seeds of another Chancery suiiE seem sown 
jp every sentence that, we^read. ' ^ 

^ Whatever may be the cause oPthis atmosphere of reserve and 
dpuht which overhangs the Court of Chancery, our astonishment is, 
to see it so suddenly clear away in {he {louse of Lords ! An entirely 
^ new character comes there upon the boards. -dEneas, entering Carthage 
under a cloud, and l^ious, prosperous, and laying down the 

law at Alba> gre not 'more diffei^ent persons. There is a. Scotch" law- - 
[ book called DirJpton’a Doubts ; of which it was said, that his Doubts 
f|fre better thamother peopie^s Certainties and thought we cannot 
whicl* pamlyze justice, yet we have no hesitation in 
to such political certainties 

mnk f V? bjivp, compared 
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of ministers^ as authorities on great constitutional points. Umd^ 
such a practice* he said, * it would not be diflicuk, by ransacking 

* the^reposi tones of the Secretary ofSt^te, and of the Council of- 
‘ fice, to find authority for the most dangerous doctrines,* Sir 
J. Hawles (8. St* Tr, 723. himself Solicitor- General to W. III.), 

‘,in his remarks on Colledge’s trials does hot encourage us to 
place much reliance on the private opinions. of Counsel, * espe- 
daily of King's Counsel, who are, or* at least behave them- 

* selves,, as if they were parties.* Sir James Mackintosh. (/\ />. 
3t<..468.), in the same debate (A. D. 1816), compared these 
successive assertions of mere opinion, giving neither principle 
or usage, to the multiplication of nothing by nothing; while he 
admitted, that the judgment of a court, even a single judgment, 

♦ was in itself some evidence of law. ,^Now, it hajilpens, that two 
years previous to this discussion (A. D. 1814), such a judgment 
(Strangers Madras Reports^ 2. 256.^. v* Sipnons) had Jbeen ob- 
tained in a quarter of the world not supposed the most favour- 
able to liberty, and where a power of thi& description mightf if 
any where, under our present tenure of the country, be re- 
quir^. Certain Goa priests had been apprehended within the 
territory of Madras by the Government in Ccmncil, for the 
purpose of being sent away ; they^noved the Supreme Court 
Tor a writ of Habeas Corpus ; the prerogative was stoutly and 
learnedly maintained by Sir S„ Toiler, Advocate-General ; but 
the Court, consisting of Sir T. Strange, Sir J. >fewboJt, and 
Sir F. Mojcnaghten, unanimously determined that there was no 
such prerogative existing in India. Their criticism upon Black- 
stone, and the general line of their obseJ^^ations, show also very 
satisfactorily their judicial ^pinion, that there is no such pre- 
rogative at all. ^ 

The i)assage in the Commentarie>s h^s been so repeatedly 
referred-to, that it is almost pulverized under the feet of the 
combatants. It was natural, that, finding nothing, to their' . 
purpose in any text writer of a previous age, they shpuld 
make the most of the * God-#end’ of so respectable a name ; 
but fortunately Biatkstone has not left us to the indefinite 
presumptions which the legal services he has conferred uporr 
tlie public by his excellent ♦work would 'raise in favour of any 
opinion he let drop* He has i^aupted no atUhorityf but relies 
; on reamns^ the legal s&ength m which every one can examine. 

, The reasons are compounded of tl^e law of iiations,v and itbat of 
safe<*conduct^ Codstderhig the different ^bjec^s of a Treatise 
on the Law of Nations, 'and a bhapter ctf Prerogative, we 
have already lamenteci^he inattent^n which could adopt Puf- 
fendorf as an authority'for' the pdvifers Iresetved by the law of 
England to the absolute discreUon of the Crown. Our sur- 
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prise IS tio less at tlie unwarrantable ailvafitage which is taken 
of the .'generality of the term Safe-Cpnduct, where dififerent 
meanings of the same word are all mixed together, matters of 
riglit iijithi matters of favour, and, as in the antient syllogisms, 
things ‘"in no less contradiction with each bther than war and 
pei^ce, ai'e passed under the delusion of pi)6 common name. 
BU'ckstone often fences a little loose; but tW carelessness with 
. which the whole page in (question is put together is extreme. 

. The last paragraph would give a dispensing power, and the . 
' immediate proposition is stated broadly, without any distinc- 
tion between the case of merchants and others ; and the power, 
as he describes it, "sc. of sending home, includes not only the 
right of deportation, but that also of surrender, both of which 
, iare universally libandoned. His attention was evidently never » 
drawn to the difficulties of the doctrine which he was throwing 
out in this inconclusive aifkd unc]|ualificd manner; he passed 
hastily on to other subjects; and the best excuse for the 
cldhd which he on this, must be found in the great irn^ 
probability, that on a point which had lain dormant for centu- 
ries, these few words of his at the corner of a sentence should 
ever be of the least importance. 

Looking at the date of these opinions, the only two which 
have been produced, both given since the Revolution, at a 
period durii^g which no such practice was prevailing, we 
felt at a loss to imagine whence the notion had been de- 
rived. Such an error was not likely to be the original inven- 
tion of lawyers of their^age; it must have floated down to them 
on some tradition; ana by selecting the proper era of imcoii- 
SliMignal history for Our search, wo had at last the pleasure of 
disfifif.vring the lather of their church. He isr precisely the saint 
under whom we should -have wished a heresy, -so full of cruelty 
and despotism^ to make its first, and, we should have hoped, its 
last appearance. It is no les^ a person than Lord Chief Justice 
Jefibned hin^elf ! In the era of cjonopolies the East India Com- 
]^any had attained letters^patent for securing to them the sole 
;! trade of the East Indies; a confirmation of this charter was not 
purchased from Parliament till 10. W. IIL; meantime its Id- 
; ^ality was disputed by interlopers, i>r freetraders, and a suit 
birou^t against Mr Santiya ibr Ira^ing thither without a 
Rcense^ ^is question whifirst argued foj* the Company by Holt, 

^ a right to restrain a trade 

as perpetnal ex^pt to tibose of its subjects 

afterw^s by Finch,, ^ the. Kmg might 
resli|OT all ttade^^ by; li totm prohibition of any commerce with 
any nation ; ahd, lastly, by Sir B, Sawyer, that the 

’ commott trade with alien friends, subject only to 
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the King’^ express prohibition, but that with respect to infidels, 
and alien eui^inies, the coaimon law was a prohibition itself, ia 
which case trade cannot be managed but by King’s license; 
to round his argument he adds, ‘ Besides the restraining or 

* calling haeJt his own subjects, the common law intrusts to the 

* King fbr ihe defence of the realm, with th^ prerogative of in» 

fhibiung and reintoding aliens,’ (10. St. Tr. 401.) None of 
the other counsel move this point, which lies wholly beside thb 
question before the court; and the only judge who notices it in 
his judgment, is the celebrated C. J, Jefferies. Ijt was too tempt- 
ing an opportunity for this knight-errant on the bench to fore- 
go, The of Jefferies which follow, are extrajudi- 

cial thei;efore from beginning to end ; and rest on bis leading 
principle, that he will not argue the King^s power in this mat- 
ter on4he common law, but on (he law of nations. S^uch^as 
they arc, they arc much at the service of all who will range 
themselves under so glorious a banner. 

Sawyers (the warranto, lawyer) gave two instances only, . 
and those from the time of H. S,, whose whole reign was little else 
thai^ a civil war, and^ whbn the dismissal of foreigners was only 
a compliance with the demands of the barons. If we go to tha^ 
reign for law in any act of royalty, future Spaniards may use the 
conduct of their present Ferdinand for the same purpose; and 
yet, were that King at this moment to clear Spain of the 
French army, such a measure woul|i not be a very satisfac^ 
tory proof that such was his constitutional prerogative. Jef- 
feries, however, goes on, (10. TV, 530.) ‘ I conceive the 
‘ Kihg bath an absolute power to forbid ibreigners, whetheir 
‘ merchants or others, from coming , within his dominicAis, 

‘ both in times of war, and in times of peace, accQOpng to 

* his royal will and pleasure; >and therefore gave s^-con- 
^ duct to merchant strangers , to come in all ages, and at, his 
> pleasure commanded them out again by his proclamation, or 

* order in council, of which there is no King’s teign without 

* many instances. He then, , as Sawyers bad before, perverts 
Coke’s language, who says no such thing, as that the King be^ 
fore Magna Charta might prohibit strangers at his pleasure ; 
omitting th^ words jpatfee prohibith which that learned 

S erson expressly statbs to be es applicable to the law before 
lagna Charta, as well;- as siheeiv 0 At- 

‘ torhey a^nd Mr SoUcHor bo^ in their arguments quot^^^ sc- 
< veral liecords, land, precedent^ yrbere the King in ail times 
« after the-m^ing of that ict ;strangers frpiri com- • 

f ing in, and did eoinmara they were here, at 

^ pleasure.,’^,' suppps^ learn-^ 
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ing Appears in the report, or any where eKe ; and it U rather 
singular^ that this should have been represented to have been so 
indispuUbly clear in the 36th of C. 2*, the veiy king who was 
beanUd openly in the most tender question of prerogative, his 
royal amours, by a foreign rival, and whose inability of getting 
lia df this interloper without the assistance of Louis Hth was 
matter of serious contemporary condolence. 

"Jefferies’ notions of Commerce and Liberty, however, are about 
upon a par : * Terra suis contenta bonis, non indiga niereis, says 

* the j)Oct; and truly, 1 tliink, that, if at this day, most of the Kast 

* Indian commodities were absolutely prohibited, though it 

* might be injurious to the profits of some few traders, it would 

* not be so to the generality of the inhabitants of this realm. 

* God be praised, it is in the King’s power to call, and dissolve 

* parliaments, when and how he pleases ; and he is the only 

* judge of these avdua regni, that he should think fit to consult 

* the Parliament about : But it hath been too much practised 

* at this, and other Bars in Westminster HallJ of late years, to 

* captivate the lay gentlemen, by lessening the power of the 

* King, and advancing, I had almost said, the prerogative of 
‘ the people ; and from hence come the many mischiefs to the 

* King’s subjects in parts abroad, by making the power of the 
‘ King thought so inconsiderable, as though he w'erc a mere 
‘ l)uke of Venice, being absolutely dcpendentnipon his l^riia- 
^ meat. Would it not be nfightily for tlie honour and dignity 
‘ of the Crown of England, think ye, that the Emperor of Fez 
‘ and Morocco should be told, that Mr Sandys, one* of the 
‘ King’s subjects, came thither against the King’s consent, and 

* that the King had no power to hinder liim, unless he would 
‘ cement with all his nobles, and thV representatives of all his 
‘ common subjects, to assist therein ? would not the Emperor 

* think Sandys thfe greater prince of the two?’ After putting 
forward the King^s right’to keep his guards together (of whom 
he had 5000, and James 11. 30,000, without consent of Parlia- 
ment), and to borrow money on tlie credit of the revenue, ‘ a 

* privilege the meanest of the persons coiicerned in the question 

* would think themselves highly injured to be debarred of ; ’ 
he adds, * I cannot help being of opinion, that this kingdom 
‘ was in greater regard abroad, and the inhabitants thereof 

* more prosperous at home, when the prerogative of the Crown 

* was more absolute than now it is. ... . Were the charter now 

* in question not in bein(^, it would be worth whil^ for Mr 

< to consider how tar he might be obnoxious to punish- 

‘ mertt for trading with infidels, who are in law called per- 
^Kpetual elNFittlfs, and 1 conceive it as penal to trade 
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* with infidels, who are Alien enemies, without a royal licence, 

* as it is to trade with Alien enemies contrary to a royal probi<* 

‘ bitioi)/ 

Well migbtNorth be startled atseein^tbisforwardbloodhoniH] 
overrun the scent {Lord Keeper Guild/ord^s Ltfe^ wL 109.). 
‘ Jf‘fleries (he observCb) espoused the matter^with great fury, 

« aiul, though not much given to law matters iu giving lus 

* judgments, made a prolix argument ; there was something ex- 
tnioi dinary at tlie bottom, but 1 have no ground to say what* 

If there is any truth iu tlie proverb, ^ tel^me whom you live 
‘ with, and 1 will tell von what you are,* the obsolete and 
luuatU* notions, with which this incidental topic seems to he 
here domesticated, expose its nature, and will enable us to 
prophesy its fate. Sawyer and Jefferies (461. 531,) contend 
against Coke's construction of the words ‘ nisi piiblice prohi* 

* Ixantar;' aware, that it is an impediment, which they must 
rt move either by argument or force. TIov ever, when ail they 
can tlu'mselves offer in contradiction, is their mere general de** 
nial, an opinion laid down by Coke, adopted by Hale, and con- 
liriiied iu Parliament, will not materially suffer from wanting 
the sanction of tw^o names, who have come down to us con- 
n<'< tetl with most that is dark and scandalous in tlie most dis- 
graceful crLsis of Knglish law. This was the time, when the 
12 judges of Eugland met, and resolved, mid did all subscribe, 
tint It was criminal at, common Iaw*to publish any news 
what('\cr, though true and innocent, without license from the 
king* ‘ Hut can the 12 judges extrajudicially,’ says Lord 
( ‘uinden, ‘ make a thing law to bind the kingdom hy a declata^ 

lion that such is their opinion ? I say, no. It is a matter of 
impeachment for any judg* to affirm it; there must be an an^ 
tecedent principle or authority, from ifirhencc this opinion fliay 
be fairly collected, otherw ise tlie opinion ^ is null, and no- 
thing but ignorance can excuse the judge tlmt subscribed it** 
Where would Jefferies have found the antecedent principle, 
or authority, for the novelty he ivas then palming upon die 
Court? No where but in the convenieut plea, that tlie ques- 
tion turned uiion reasom of $tate ! a topic, ttpoit which Lord 
Canulen, in this same judgment, prpe^s to observe, ‘ The 
common laiv docs not understand that kind of reasoning, 
nor do our books take notice of apy such distinctions. Ser- 
geant Ashley was Committed to the Tow^r, 3, C, L fay the 
House of Cord% only for iu argument, that there 

was a Law of State dilfrrei^ trout the common law; and 
the Sliip-Money Judges were impeached, first, for holding, 
that State necessity would JlistiQr the raising money without 
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* consent of Parliament; and secondly, that the King was 

* j^dge of that necessity, ^ The article against Sir W. Ber- 
kay, for saying there was a rule of law and a rule of govern- 
ment, is given 2. Rush. 609. 

♦ It seems to have occurred to Mr Luders [Considerations on 
the Law of High Trensm^ in the At tick of Lmfing War\ that 
some rcailevs might raise an argument from 'a jMiragraph 3. 
JnsU 9, in favour of the prerogative to expel strangers— such 
•a power being there spoken of as belonging to Hoyel authority. 
It is certain, hotirev^r, that no sudi inference was contemplated 
by Coke, whose express authority to llie contrary wc have al- 
ready cited ; nor is il implied in the passage, which runs thus, 
^ to expulso strangers, to deliver men out of prison, to remove 
♦counsellors, or against any statute, &c. is levying of war, 

♦ because they take upon them royal authority, which is against 

♦ the King.’ Now the truth is, diat this phrase, like many 
others, has kept its place in our law books since the lime when 
almost every crime was included in the charge of accroaching, 
assuming, or usurping royal power. [1\ C. 133.) Hale, as usual, 
gives the sensible reason, ♦ because it is generally against the 

♦ King's laws, and taking a reformation, which no subject hath a 

♦ riglit to do.’ What is conclusive, however, is, that one ofience 
which is spoken of, sc, that * against statutes,’ is an ai t, such as 
the Crown never could perform ; as others, sr, to le\cl all in- 

♦ closures, to open prisons, and pull down meeting-houses, ’ are 
such as the Crown never citlier could or did perform. Accord- 
ingly, CJiicWustice Porker (St. Ti, 15. 609.) checks himself in 
Dainoree’s case, and alters the expression, aware that the 
only royal authority that can be meant in such a case, is the 
sovgreign authority, or that of flie law; * it is taking on 

♦ tfieni royal autliority ; nay more, for the Queen cannot pull 

♦ them down till the law is altered ; therefore he lias heic taken 

♦ on him not only i^oyal authority, but a power that no person 

♦ in England has, ’ 

When the C rown lawvers indulged Parliament witli the 
private opinion of Sir lid. Northey, tlicy admit the yalue 
which they are disposed to place on authority of this de- 
scription ; for it was given in answer to a fjueslioii of a line 
and a half, spMced ou at the end of otlier qnestiojis, to 
which his chief attention vias requircil; and the aiisv^er ac- 
p^rdjngly is a$ brief— his mere opinion, and nothing more. It 
iiidiftted 17(^5, apd tno scene of action a distant proxince. What 
weight, then, would they not attribute to an opinion, where 
principle is stated and precedent searched, given in answer to 
an elaborate case, raising and cb^tmguishing tlie several points 
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in agitation ; tlie case prqmred by themselves ; tlie answer re- 
turned by a lawyer of their own selection ; the whole f|iiesiiori 
one of deep and iinnicdiate domestic interest; at home ami iii» 
our own limes ; and wdierc the line of law and conduct, as 
chalked out in that opinion, was the very line which the go- 
vernmcnti thus Consulting, and thus advise*?!, instantly adopted ! 
Yet, strange to say, the public never hear of that opinion — and 
Ministers seem speedily to forget it. Its effects, indeed, were 
visible in the original debate on the* Alien Act, which was pro- 
posed in conformity with its suggestions, and when that*prero- 
gative, which it denied, was accordingly most gingerly hami led, 
and whispered in a very subaltern anej, humble tone; (it is not 
even noticed in the Preamble of thehet, which is itself tliroiigh- 
out an enacting, and not a declaratory law) ; but, as bullies l>c- 
conie louder and more pugnacious as they get out of hearing, 
so the Prerogativists grow bolder by degrees, as the ap- 
prehension of being shown up from the nidiitli of their own 
counsel grew faiiitfer and died away. As the public, however, 
paid for tins opinion, we think it is now, tlioiigli somewhat late, 
entitled to the benefit of it. The first part of it lies witliin his 
own province, the principles and learning of th^ common law of 
England, where his authority holds deservedly the very highest 
place ; the scconil part rests on an assumption of the law of 
nations, with which he was less conversant, and where his er- 
roneous conclusion as to the .surrender of offenders, has been, 
by common consent of Parliament, universally condemned, 
'liie following are the (|uestions which were laid before Mr 
Sergeant Hill by the Solicitor for the Treasury in November 
1792. 

1. * Has the King the powc (unless restrained by the spi^ial pro- 
visions of treaty) to forbid any alien from coming into his Majesty’s 
dominions, or to require them to depart from the same ? Or, if such 
power docs not exist generally, does it exist in the cases of persons 
. charged with ciinifs, or of any other description, and what ? 

2. * Wimt arc the most effectual means which the King, could by 

law, order to be taken to enforce the departure of foreigners of any 
of the foregoing descriptions from the country ? • 

3- * If ibreigners of any of the foregoing descriptions were, by 
ordel* of the King in council, put into custody*for the purpose of be- 
ing ednveyed out of this kingdom, would they be respectively enti- 
tled to have a writ of Habeas Corpus? * 

4. ‘ If a writ of Habeas Corpus jirere to bS granted to any of the 
persons so detained, what return would be made thereto ? And is 
there any return,, in consequence of which the court would order 
such persons to be remanded to custody, for the purpose of being 
conveyed out of the kingdom? 
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B. * Hafil the Kinpj, by law, the po'^ver, with the advice of his Privy 
Council, to deliver, upon ‘requisition from foreiftn states, persons 
charged with having been guilty of crimes against the laws of such 
state} I And is there any distinction with respect to the nature of the 
crintes with which they are charged ? ' 

The answei‘s are as follows. 

^ First, 1 think the King has nof a general power of forbidding 
any Aliens coming into his dominions, or of requiring them to depart 
from the same ; for the prerogative js part of the coninion law, and 
therefore (fepends, as a]l othei^ parts of the common law do, on usage; 
and such a general power doth not appear to be warranted by usage, 
and therefore I think it doth not exist general)}'' in the Ciowu, though 
I think there are particutgr cases in which the Crown iuith that 
power, ^ 

‘ There is not only a want of precedents of the exercise of such 
a general power id the Crown, but thcio nre lavx-s that make against 
it. By Magna Charta, c. 30*, all merchants, not publicly prohibited, 
have a right of safe-conduct to come to England, stay there, and go 
out of the same ; and, though the statute speaks of merchants, yet 
Lord lla)c*s opinion is, that under that name al) foiriijners living, or 
trading here, are comprised, 1. Hale, P. C. 93. ; and Lend Coke’s 
opinion is, that is public prohibition means a prohibiMou by act of 
Parliament, 2. Inst* 57. ; and, accordingly, when King Henry V,vias 
desirous that the inhabitants of Bretagne, who had come in great 
numbers into this kingdom, should quit the same, an act of Parlia- 
ment was passed, authorizing him to issue a proclamation for that 
purpose. St. 3* H. 5. Sess. 2. c. 3. By St. 2. K. 2. c. 1., all mer- 
chants, as well aliens as denizens, of ail realms, in amity with the 
King, may safely come, and abide in the realm under the King’s pio- 
lection, as long as they please ; and there are many other statutes to 
the like eiTect. But these statutes ar^ in general terms, and there- 
fore si^iect to some exceptions allowed by the law of nations with 
re’l^pect to crimes, but no others, that 1 have discovered. 

^ Secqndlif, 1. Hale's P* C. 93, df the King issues a proclamation 
bf War against any state, that is a prohibition on all the subjects of 
auch state, from coming into his dominions, and n command to depart* 
within the time limited by such proclamation, or by treaty (if there 
be any, as frequently there is), which ascertains the time ; if not 
within a reasonable time, according to^ Stat. 27* Ed. 3. Scs«<. 2. c. 17*, 
and if any of them are found in the kingdom aflcr the time for their 
departure, the King may either suffer them to continue, or else (if 
not accepted in the declaration, of war) order thom to be dealt wjth 
as prisoners of war, the facts would bq a good return tg a Habeas 
Coipus, if any shouid'^be prpeored for tliem, and they must be re- 
madded^ So fi|r 1 think, clear. But as to subjects of states in 
1 thidk m power oirer any, if they do not offend 

kw hiW^ but sueft ins arc charged by the states, whose subjects they 
are, Wgfe tWiAlOO, or mOrtfer, or defrauding their state, or other 
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atrocioid crimes. And as to t!ieni,*if the sovereign of such state aji- 
plics to have them delivered up, I think his Majesty is, by the consti- 
tution, invested with a power of granting or refusing the applicatiori ; 
and, if granted, may issue a proclamation either to quit his domi- 
nions, or else may order them to be apprehended and sent in safe cus- 
tody, and delivered to such persons, as the sovereign of the state to 
which they belong shall appoint; and if any of them should procure 
a writ of Habeas Corpus, the special matter might be returned, and 
they would not be entitled to be discharged ; for this is warranted by 
the practice of nations, and is therefore not part of the Legi$>lativc, 
but of the executive power, which is vested solely in the King, who, 
as observed by a late learned judge (1. BI. Comm. 253), with regard 
to foreign concerns, is representative of his people, and what is done 
by the royal authority with regard to foreign powers (he adds), is the 
act of the whole nation : and the prerogative in this respect has always 
been taken to be so clear, that no foreigner ever contested it in the 
English Cdurts of Justice ; and the Habeas Coipus act appears to have 
been designedly so penned, n )t to inteifcre with it ; lor the prohi- 
bition ill that act (Sect. 9. 12.) against removing prisoners from one 

piison to another, or sending them abroad, is confined to subjects of 
tins realm, whereas all the other provisions of the act extend to all 
persons and all prisoners, without once mentioning the subjects qf 
the realm ; and therefore all the others are intended to extend to 
Alien*!, and these not so. For these leasons, 1 think, no cfiectuai 
racan> can be taken otherwise tlian by an act of Parliament, to en- 
force the departure of foreigners, who are subjects of states in ami- 
ty of any di\scriptioii, except those already mentioned. November 
27, 1792. G. Hill, Lincolns Inn.' 

How strong the inclination of Sergeant Hill (the favoured 
jcferee of Governiueul) must have been, to put in a word for the 
prerogative, if possible, is evinced by the paragraph regarding 
oileiiders, which is aowadi^ltted to be erroneous. Sergeant 
Davy, {S\ 7/. 20. 78), in his urgunicnl on Somerset^ • 
derives a poweiful appeal from the known contrary practice : 

‘ To puiijsh not even a crhuiaul for offences against the 
‘ laws uf another country; to set iree a galley slave, who 
‘ is a slave by his crimes, — and yet to make a‘ slave of a 
^ Negro, who is one by his complexion, is a cruelty and an 
‘ absurdity, which, I trust, will^ never take pljj^'e here: such, 

^ as if })roti]ulgcd, would make England a disgrace to all the 
‘ nations under lleaven, for reducing n mim guiltless against 
* the laws, to flic condition of slavery, the worst and most ab- 
‘ ject state. ' The celebrated judgment on the return to this 
Habeas Corpus (A, 0. 1773), winch discharged the Negio 
(notwitlistanaing a continued contrary usage, and all the "ap- 
prehended danger from letting loose 14 or 15,0Q0 Ntpgroes, the, 
number then supposed lo be in Englanvl), to compif;- 
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bend in.principic the present ease. Even that most injured 
portion of ^ho human race, whom the avarice of their feilow- 
crcaturcs has degraded from the rank of persons to that of 
tilings, and whose chains the English legislature itself had rivet* 
cd, found the spirit of our constitution would not permit him 
to wear them here. Lord Holt declared, * as soon as a negro 

• came into England, he became free. * Lord Worthington re- 
peated, ^ as soon as a man puts foot upon English ground, be 
^ is free ; a negro may maintain an action against bis master for 
^ ill usage, and may have a Habeas Corpus, if restrained ol his 

* liberty. * And even in Elizabeth’s time, whilst villenago was 
scarce worn out, when a master, who had brought a slave from 
Ktissia, and would have scourgetl liim, was ({uestioned fot it, 
it was resolved, ^ that England was too pure an air lor a slave to 
breathe in. When Lord Mansfield and his brethren held, that 
iSumcrsct, a foreign slave, must stand, despite of the claim of 
slavery, in the raiik of any other foreigner, tlio Habeas Corpus 
act, which dn the case of foreigners is now suspended by the 
Alien act, immediately released nim from the vessel which w is 
about to carry him away. Nor can there be any doubt, that 
it is the return of this inestimable writ that makes Government 
shrink, and reduce its claim from one of impiisoninent and 
deportation, to a paper order to dcpait* In the case oi 
Knight V. Wedderburn, (A. D* 1778 ,) — {Dicitmary of 
ersions, Vol. 33. p. 14, 54-5,) the Scottish Supreme Court came 
to the same decision on their analogous act of A.D. 170J* 
c. 6. 'for preventing wrongous imprisonment;’ wiuqh pio- 
viding," that * no person shall be transp6rtcd forth of tin* 

• kingdom,’ except with Ids own consent given before a judge, 
or by legal sentence, was held of iu^clf^ independent ol the ques* 

slavery, positive protection. In the face of statute, 
then, and of decision, is it not a monstrous doctrine to maintain, 
that the Crown can do indirectly by proclamation what it can- 
not do directly by its own arm ? We should like to see an at* 
torney<>genei^dl venture on aii indictment for disobedience. The 
Kin^s Bench in 1818, (72. v, Easlicw/ne, 4. AW. 103.) de- 
termined that^a foreigner gained a settlement in England by 
occupying a tenement of L. l6 per annum ; he was not indeed 
made relievable, as casual poor, but the Court expressly held, 
< he bad that interest, which enabled him to gain a settlement by 

* the provisions of the legislature. ’ There, is no intimation, that 
^though in this manner chargeable, and as it were asitiptus 
gkba*^ ha is remotable from His settlement at ibc volition of the 
'Grown. The when it tells an alien he may in many cases 
i^t a' housei m all occupy, gain a purisli settlement here, carry 
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on his trade, acquire to any extent personal property, maintain 
all personal actions, have his Habeas Corpus, it Ins liberty is 
infringed, &c., means surely to perform that which itpromivos: 
But it can only do so, by talcing him under its protection. If it 
leaves him liable to bo torn from his home, driven from his set- 
tlement, hurried from the management of hib trade, from his 
property, and from the courts where he iKras stiiiig, and abo\c 
all, if the writ of Habeas Corpus is denied him, and this too at 
a moment’s warning, in the very case where it is pwncipally 
wanted, because a minister signifies to him his displeftsuro, it is 
in vain to say tlie law gives him such rights at all. A right, with 
no legal security for its enjoyment, and which therefore must, 
if violated, be without a remedy, loses that cliaracter which 
the law* of England impresses upon every thing to which it gives 
that sacred name, • The having let drop such an idea in the 
Banker’s case, was made an article of impeachment against 
Lord Somers ; Foster calls it throwing ou^ to a drowning man ^ 
a rope, which will not roach him, giving oiir children baubles, 
when they ask for bread. However mildly for a time the sys- 
tem may work, it is mere permission ^the jeal6usy, and suspi- 
cion, which have, as it wetc, palisadoed the law in our own 
ca^'C against every possibility of tyrannical oppression, makes it 
ail hypocritical piece of mockery to go about assuring a fo- 
reigner, that he need be under no apprehensions, for that betis 
equally secure. If our ancestors had accepted such an an«wcr, 
we should have been at this time some third-rate power in Eu- 
rope; a pulk of Cossacks might have found very comfortable 
quaiters in Westminster Hall; and have been now pricking with 
the point of their lance the Chancery and tl\,e Exchequer into 
rather unseasonable activitj^ • 

8. Ptcccde?ifs, however, are next announced, with a fldbrisli 
trumpets, and their champions come forward to take up the 

f jlove of any challenger, and make good the proposition, which 
egal proof of a more precise character has been insufficient to 
maintain. Now, precedents, properly so called, arc Judicial 
decisions, determining the point on solemn aigument; more 
loosely, Hhey may include parliamentary petitions, proclama- 
tions orders of council, and public acts of state, or perhaps 
the mere practice of certain ministers whilst in office. But 
it is not pretended by our adversaries, that they have the 
least glimpse or shadow of judicial prcccderit. There is mo 
trace that the words were ever Uttered in a Court of Jus- 
tice, but amidst that rabble-rout bf domineering and precipi- 
tate declamation, in which Jefferies caroused. But even ju- 
dicial precedents themselves are far from being universally con- 
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Qhibiv<^. Tlic declaration of the twelve judges under Scroggs 
against tKe liberty of the pre^s, is acknowledged to have been 
contrary tb law^ as resting upon no principle. In a chapter 
of all others the most likely to arrest attention, namely trea- 
son, Y^ord Coke found so many indictments and attainders 

* which are not warrantable by law at this day, * that he re- 
solves in the preface to his 5d Institute to follow the old and 
sure rule, * Quod judicandum estlegibus, non cxemplis.’ And 
indeed where the question is never brought before the Court 
for deliberate discussion, Lord Mansfield and the King's Bench 
declared with great unanimity, in the case of general war- 
rants, and Lord Caitiden and the Common Pleas in the case 
of the seizure of papers, ‘ most heartily concurred in that opi- 

* niou, that, no objections having been taken to the returns, and 

< the matter having passed sm silentio^ the ffrecedents were of 
‘ no weight. ' Yet tnese were precedents, in whicli the Courts 
had often heard the returns read without the slightest animad- 
version (10. 7V. 1 170), and on the first branch of which Mr 

B. Carteret Webb, the then Solicitor to the Treasury, published 
ill his justificntlon a collection of similar wai rants, issucd.by dif- 
ferent Secretaries of State, on various occasions in almost every 
reign for the preceding hundred years. 

Ill a case therefore, like tlie present, wc should not have felt 
oprselves debarred from entering into proof of circumstances simi- 
Jar to those, by which the authority of other precedents of this im- 
portant description had been destroyed. But we are rdievod from 
the necessity: for there U not one inch precedent in exiUence ' and 
we arc remitted to the subordinate and subsidiary cla^s, which 
consists of the threats, or attempts of government to exercise the 
power. We are^really astonisned« at the small amount of vio- 
i thirty years search into the annals of injustice has 

been able to bring forward ; since evil examples, of a certain 
date at least, are generally to be had for looking for, to give 
colour to any the most iniquitous proceeding*;. We argue on 
the supposition, that thefewfacts^ which are paraded as equiva- 
leitt to prescriptive usage, are all literally true, and accurately 
stated : whereas it is a most suspicious circumstance, that there 
was never any fair and reasonable discussion, where instances 
were advanced ns proofs, of which upon further examination, 
(though with all the disadvantages to which such remote in- 
quiries are exposed) so large a proportion have been shown to 
advance the contrary eonoiusion* I^ok only at the period, 
athich 4n the silence of all antiquity, as to the law, is selected to 
that every thing, ^ which was once done in it by the out- 

hkim of power, must be taken to be lawful » considei 

» A 
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the defenceless objects on whom this storm would fall ; the obscu- 
rity which might close round many cases, and hide them from the 
public knowledge; the prejudices which would shut many out 
from sympathy, and too often rejoice in their oppression; re- 
member our total ignorance of every circuiUtance which ac- 
companied each specific exercise of power, and which might ex- 
plain or change its nature; think of the difficulty of taking 
hands and connecting the cause with the effect over a chasm of 
300 years ; and some idea may be then formed of the honesty 
or sagacity of that complacent acquiescence, which (in a case 
whose principle is found in no contemporary text bOok, nor a 
hint to be tortured out of any single statute), professes itself sa- 
tisfied with the proof by precedent, of what Finch would have 
called the Regality of the banishment of strangers ! We will 
examine the cases which have been adduced; but it will be seen 
shortly what English Judges and English Parliaments have pro- 
claimed on the insignificance and worthlessness of such autho- 
rities ; and in their names we protest against being thus set to 
untwist what is at best only a rope of sand. (P. Z). 34. 624.) 

Mr Yorke, in 1816, quoted the Petitions of the Commons in 1 . 
R. 9., that aliens generally, and Bohemians, may depart the king- 
dom, and an Act 1. H. 5 as to Merchants. He founded his argu- 
ment on the distinction between the form of a Parliamentary pe- 
tition, and that of a statute. The zeal with which his speeches 
boil over against foreigners is onl^ inferior to that of Sir John 
Knight, a patriotic member for Bristol, who, when the Prince on 
throne was himself a foreigner, had the decency to propose in the 
Parliament, ‘ to kick all foreigners out of the nation. ’ But still it 
is strange, that he should mingle in this species of discussion, if 
ignorant that such petitions f jre at that time incipient si^pfutes. 
What is Mr Justice Posterns argument bn such document^ 
when he builds upon them the most substantial part of his judg- 
ment on the legality of press- warrants? {Fosters Cr&wn Cases. 
161.) ‘ These pefifionss though styled in the record the peti- 
‘ tions of the Commons, as having probably begun in that House, 

* were, really t/ie Acts of both otherwise they could not 

‘ have been offered to the King in a Parliamentary way. ^ For 

* the ancient method of passing bills was, that the matter of the 
‘ bill was tendered to the Crown for the Royal assent by both 
‘ Houses in form of petitions; and, according to the answer from 
‘ the throne, they passed into laws, or were rejected. ^ (1. Musb. 
574.) Glanvtllc also, in his speech, 1628, upon the sovereign 
power,*^ata committee of both Houses, is very express in show- 
ing the practice which prevailed till 2. H. 5., of the Crown 
sometimes passing part only of such petition into a law, and some-^ 
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times engrafting qualifications of its own : whence he concludes, 
tliat as ‘ the King, according to the usage of those times, might 
‘ insert the savings into his answers, which w'oiild pass from 

* thence into the statute-roll, that this only gives some little 
‘ colour, but is nil|iroof at all that the petitions also w'ere with 
‘ savings/ 

There is no such distinction, therefore, as Mr Yorke presum- 
ed ; and where he saJ^s, ^ it would be observefl, that it was found 

* necessary to pass a law with regard to the foreign merchants, 

‘ and the prerogative was not found sufficient," it folIow^s that, 
since these petitions are now shown to be als,o acts, the force of 
the partial inference which he would have drawn, governs tiui 
whole case, and proves the insiifficij^ncy of the prerogative al- 
together. (P. jD. 34. 1069-1135.). Lord Elienborougli falls 
into an error still more difficult to understand; ‘ on the subject 
‘ of merchant strangers, the citi 2 ens of London presented a 
‘ petition to Edward L, asserting the prerogative of the sove- 
‘ reign to send such Aliens out, of the country; and the King 
‘ concurred in that opinion : such then was the impression al- 

* most immediately after Magna Charta was enacted. " Were 
the King and Sir William Curtis to agree on a point of pre- 
rogatite at tha present day,,their concurrent opinion might not 
perhgps be thought absolutely conclusive on the law. But let 
us see how the matter stands. NotwithstancMng this authorita- 
tive appeal to 18. Ed. l.,*the Marquis of Buckingham had the 
precaution to turn to the rolls of Parliament, and he there found, 
— U'/, that it was a petition, not to the King as sovereign, but 
addressed to him as sitting; in Parliament^ and acting by its ad- 
vice and authority; and, 2t/,.that the King, in his answer, ex- 
presslj^referred to Parliament as^^the only competent autho- 
rity. The petition was, that foreign mercliaiits be expel- 
led the country, for they tended to the impoverishment of 
the citizens. The King's answer was somewhat wiser ; ^ foreign 
< merchants were useful; and he liad not the advice ^'his great 
‘ founcil to expel them. ' Even had tliis been otherwise, it 

^.yritmld not have afforded an inference, that the Londoners 
were petitioning the Kinjj for ifiny thing beyond a legal exer- 
cise of his proclamation, since a few years before, on tlie charge 
of using false weights, &c. the Commons had granted tlie King 
. a 60th part of their jnoveables, on condition of expelling them 
the kingdom. Afterwards (1289) the King and Lords, repent- 
ing the absence of their money-lenders, recalled them; and then 
came thi^^ remonstrance on the part of those, who, representing 
companies and Corporation franchises, found tliemsclves 
djffeauded o? their bargain. 
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Foiled by a reference to public Parliamentary proceed- 
ings, the prerogative lawyers next betake themselves to rum-^ 
mage in a corner of their own : And, after all tlie lauda^ 
ble industry w^hich has *- been exhausted in this honourable, 
cause, w^hat is the result ? Not a scrap of law discovered : and 
even from the sweepings of the Council Board, that qffhcina ty- 
rannidos (where the rack w'as long an instrumont of state), no- 
il ling has been raked out- through the whole despotism of Eng- 
Jisli history, Plantagenets, Tudors, and Stuarts, but the ragged 
in.stances which follow ; and who can say, whether really en- 
forced, or even in those times only so many abortive experi- 
ments, or muttered tlireats ? Mr Mitford, in 1793 (P, IX 30. 
917), mentions an order in the. time of Henry IV., when the 
inllux of foreigners was greatly feared, tliat they should be 
detained on their arrival at the ports; and Lord*Redesdale cit- 
ed in 1816 (P. 34, 1137.), * as an instance of a prerogative 

‘ extremely similar, a proclamation by Henry V., by which tlie 
^ keepers of the passage were ordered to stop all Aliens on 
‘ their approach to our shores, to inquire into their business, 

‘ and to transmit their answers to the Crown, before they could 
‘ obtain permission to land. ^ Now, who can presume to know, 
that any instance producible from the reign of the Henries, 
may not have passed in a season, and in a manner, ' \yhen all 
claim of independent right wras out of the question ? We have 
already shown, that the mandates of Henry III. disprove a 
general authority : though such would only have been a pre- 
cedent of the same dow^iright force, which his barons assumed- 
'These proclamation.s, however, of H. 4. and H. 5. (one or 
both, if there is no misprint), would be in fact only compliances 
w’ith the lawsy which were at* hat time in existence. t hose 

law s were, the references made alio intuitu by Mr York, 
ciently sliow ; and it is the prWper office of a' pix)clamation to 
enforce the law when made, though not itself to make it. 

The state paper office (P. Z). 34. 1140.) was examined for this 
purpose by Lord Sidmouth ; and he found, under 5th October 
1571, a project returned to the Lords of Council, drawn out by 
Lord Burleigh, providing, that a general search should be made 
for foreigners, with orders thereon, especially against the* 
Scotch. The Reports of the Privy Council also contain, 2Bth > 
October 1571, a statement touching the daily increase of fb- 
reigners in the country; and 10th December 1574,' a consulta-* 
tion * relative to the case of a Frenchman, who hid bfeen charg- 
‘ cd vvitli some designs against the §tate ; and though' no posi- ‘ 
‘ tive proof was given, yet being suspefcted td bd jSif lewd behavi«> ' 
‘ our, it was thought fit to send hini outM' thfe realm; and'^ 

'KS -Vi- 
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* SOtJi November 1575, a was read from Plymouth, rc- 
‘ spccting a Frenchman committed to prison there for words 

* spoken at Rochelle; and it was ordered, that if that were the 
^ fact, he should be banished the realnv without delay, but that, if 
‘ the language were used hi haigland, he should be dealt with 

* according to the quality of his olfence ! ^ Mr Sergeant Copley 

? uoted the^e same cases in the debate (P. Z). 38, 823,) of A. D. 

818, but added nothing further. (New Series^ 7. 1851. 808.) 
Lord Liverpool repeated one of them again in 1822. Mr Peel 
Iras fortunate to discover another instance, whereupon he 
suggests that Elizabeth perhaps recollected at one period of 
her reign, that expression ‘ 7mz anted proMhiti\ * for that 
* in her Council Register may be seen copies of directions 
* issued to Bishops and the Master of the Rolls, and to two 
f Aldermen of* London, directing that all foreigners, 7iot be* 
* longing to any church or congregation^ ahould be ordered pre- 
* sently to avoid the kingdom. * • 

These form the sum total of official documents, which Go* 
vernment has been able, after thirty years search, to get to- 

g ether. Mr Wetherell has indeed gone a little farther, and 
lid antiquarian collectors under contribution. He referred 
to Sir Dudly Digby’s compilation, from which it appears that 
t)ie King of F ranee complained of Elizabeth's having given 
shelter to the relics of the Hugonots after the massacre of 
St Bartholomew, and required * not only that they should 
< be admonished, but that they should be commanded to re- 
• turn. ' Burleigh and Sir T. Smith instructed Sir F. Wal- 
singham to expostulate, for ^ It is the privilege of Great Britain 
‘ to receive, exiles of France and every other country, but, if 
* they attempt any thing to the discjuictude of the realm, they 
sent away# ’ He adds an occurrence from the reign of 
James I. where the Court of Sj^in, remonstrating against the 
expulsion of a Spaniard from this country, the answer was, 

* that he had been intriguing at Court. * 

From among these instances we will first dispose of that part of 
Burleigh's order, 5th Oct. 157 I 5 which regards the Scotch ; the 
dismissal of two of whom was for a time specifically relied upon, 
till the statute of 7. H- 7. c. 7. turaed up, by which all Scots, 
not made denizens, w^ere to depart the realm within forty 
^ys after proclamatinnj upon forfeiture of all their goods; 
im act not repealed till 4. James I. The directions in the 
Council Register mentioned by Mr Peel, are explained by the 
da^ription of foreigners, to whom they relate, * those not be- 
to any church, or congregation,' that is anabaptists. 
{Neale 1. SSS*), ^weight of w laws fell heaviest upon 
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‘ some of the German anabaptists. w//o refu§ed to join xpifh the 
^ Dutckj or English churches. * The Dutch church had been 
established A« D. 1550 as a corporation, under the superintend* 
ance of John a Lasco ; in the patent the Lord Mayor, &c. are 
pcrcihptQrjiy Commanded to respect them : But having been put 
down by Mary, they as well as the French protestants were re- 
stored by Elizabeth; the refugees increased in 1568, and as 
Elizabeth and James both granted them a liberty of conscience, 
which they refused to their own puritan* subjects, (whom the * 
Dutch church was forbidden, 1573> to receive into their com- 
munion), they brought over with them not only their manufac^ 
turcs, but the spirit, and the example of religious freedom. 
From these indulgences, however, the anabaptists were special- 
ly excluded ; in a statute of H. 8. anabaptists are mentioned by 
name, as ‘ to he burnt in some open jdace! * In 154'9 a commis- 
sion was granted from the council of the young and gentle Ed-^ 
ward to the Bishops, &c. to search for anabaptists, and, if irre- 
claimable, to hand them over to the* secular arm; and even 
Mr Southey 296\) admits them to have been at this 

^ time under the ban of society.* Crosby (68. 69.) in his ac- 
count of the English baptists, — (whose first congregation in 
England seems to have been about A.D. 16 !<(>,) gives from 
Wall and FuUer the history of, the twenty-seven anabaptists, 
who were apprehended 1575, in a private; house without ^Id- 
gate Bar ; these were disposed of in different ways ; out of eleven 
{all Dutchmen) who were condemned to be burnt, the sentence 
was only carried into execution against tWo, and the rest were 
banished. Banishment, therefore, in these cases, was mercy ; 
and they, who apply such a precedent to unofiending aliens' in 
general, must suppose, thu. the government by law could burii 
them all, but in, its humanity mitigates its ckim to the puniffi^ 
ment of exile ! Jt should be remembered too, that by 35. 
Elizabeth, c. J . non-conformists were to abjure the realm, and 
go into perpetual banishment,— which act Lord Chancellor King 
has described as placing them in a worse condition than felons 
were in at commpn law ; Bat surely religious excommunication, 
thus enforced, into outlawry, will hardly establish t}ie univetsal 
prmosition for which it is profiuced* 

'We will assume for the present purpose, that the other 
Instances make out an occasional exercise, of the power ; it 
remains to see hpw far they bear up6n its legality. If ever 
any Soyereijgp was excusable in taki^ summary and vior 
lent precautions of this nature, it was Ell^eiabeth, in the posi- 
l^ions where she then stodd,' threatened from within apd from 
without) deposed by excotumuniiotlon, and inVadpd by a cop- 
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secratcd armada. Her temper led her to cut a knot, rather than 
untie it; and the afi’ectionate confidence of the majority of her 
people humoured her in irregularities and excesses, which, as 
Clarendon most justly observes, she never pretended to claim 
at the time under the colour of law. The council orders, and 
the statements of private practice, such as we are now discussing, 
would not have the notoriety belonging even to a proclamation : yet 
the length to which proclamations outran their tether, (as if the 1 • 
H. 8. c. 8. had never been repealed known to every one who 
has looked farther than the veriest children’s history of England- 
Elizabeth published declarations of martial law against persons 
importing bulls, and forbidden books, and against idle va- 

e abonds. She prohibited, by edict, the cultivation of woad, 
ecause she disliked its smell. She sent out her officers 
to break every sword, and clip every ruffi whose length 
exceeded the dimensions which were most agreeable to her 
rpyal eye. . James I. and Charles I., following her exam- 
ple ; pulled down new houses in London, forfeited the mate- 
rials, fined the builders, and compelled the country gentlemen, 
by severe penalties, to go home to their counties. Mean time 
the state tribunal was at hand to intimidate the obstinate into 
submission, Hudson’s pencgyrical treatise on the Star-Cham- 
ber, will show what importance "ought to be attached in legal 
argument to questions which would come befol-e that Court, 
even when Englishmen were the complainants, and the prero- 
jgative was publicly assumed, (2. Coll. Jurid. 1 07.) ‘ I come 
‘ now to express the great and high jurisdiction of thh Courts 
‘ which, by the nrrn of Sovereignty, punisheth errors creeping 
‘into the commonwealth, which otherwise 'might prove dan- 
‘ geroqs and infectious diseases ; or giveth life to the execii- 
liinn of-Iaws, or the performance of such things, as are neces-' 
* sary in the comnlDn wealth, yea although no jjositivc laWj ox 
‘ continued custom of common-law, giveth warrant to it. Such 
* are all punishments of breach of proclamations, before they 
^ have the strength of an act of Parliament, which this court 
* has stretched as far as any act of Parliwent ever did. As 
‘ 4<Ji. Eliz.<i builders of houses in London werfe sentenced, and 
‘ tlicir houses brddl-ed to be pulled (fowp, and the materials to 
* be distributed Ip the benefit of the parish where tlie building 
* was ; which dispositions of the goods soundeth as a great cx- 
tremity, and beyond the warraiijL of our laws ; and yet surely 
* very necessary, if any thing would deter men from that hor- 
rible mischief of increasing that head, which is swoln to a 
‘ hufjeaess already.’ Janies 1. in his speech to Parlia- 
ment jiprd.Sthj, 1614 {termed, for its lone of benignity and 
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concession, Flowers of Grace), allows himself an uitcrmedMite 
space lor the openition of proclamations, during which tyranny 
would have free quarter, ‘ As touching proclamations, which in 
‘ the last Parliament were excepted against, as he is a traitor-^ 

‘ ous subject that will say a kin^ may not proclaim, and bind 
‘ by it, so did I never intend proclamations to have force of 
‘ law, buf to prevent sudden mischiefs arising, wherein the law 
‘ hath not provision, unt^a Parliament can provide.* Yet in 
times so precarious and full of danger,* the Judges of England 
did hot shrink from the obligation of their office and their 
oath. They discharged several personswho had been committed 
to prison ‘ by noblemen and counsellors, against the laws of the 
‘ realm-’ It was in vain, {1. And. 297. S4}, Eliz.) ‘ pnr que 
‘ aucun grandees fuerunt offend et procure un edmmandement 
‘ a les jugos que ils lie ferr issint» apres ceo. ’ The Twelve 
Judges, notwithstanding such interference and such command* 
mciit, recite the grievances complained of in a Remonstrance, 
to which they set their hands, and declare, that their duty is 
imperative, to grant relief and help according to die laws. It is 
not, therefore, in the acts of ‘ noblemeil and counsellors * of that 
<lay, that we shall seek either for the letter or the spirit of an 
English court of justice. 

Admitting, then, that a practice may have crept in, whilst 
prei’ogative was daily stretching out its wing a little further, 
it Avill not follow, as Mr Peel surmises, that it was from 
any recollection or application of the ‘ nisi antea prohibit! * 
passage in , Magna Charta ; for, let us ask the law, speaking 
ill tlic voice of its great contemporary masters, what was 
the construetJon whicli that passage was then legally receiv- 
ing, and what was the ('‘»»inion of those who held the great- 
est offices, both as Crown lawyers and as Judges, on vijsiQ 
legal usage ? Coke and Hale carry us down from Elizabeth to 
C. ri. both inclusive ; they connect the two extremes of the 
])eriod, wiien more was heard about prerogative in a day than 
we now hear in a year; they, are indisputably the greatest 
names, too, in our national jurisprudence: But, for the sake of 
trying the value of the instances, which are now advanced as 
precedents, we^fure not called on to use their judgments as com- 
mentators on adebateable point of law ; but are merely examin- 
ing them on a question of contemporaneous; fact. Is it pos- 
sible, that if the lawyers of their day conceived these instances 
of the dismissal of aliens, 'some ^>f which were passing under 
their eyes, the rest only a few years preceding, ty be indeed 
examples of a prerogative, claimed and allowed accordingly, 
that Coke and Hale, in the face of the profession and the 
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public, should bavo dared to put forward, as tfaoy both have 
done, a statement pf the law contrary < to . tine very usage 
that the ajje hi which they Were writing, was at the time 
acknowledging and receiving ^as constitutional • Yet either 
this mast be assumed against them, or we must confess that 
there was no such usage ; that is, that the precedents in dispute 
were then charged to the running account of arbitral^ power, 
but not takej^ and reverenced as lawi^, Allowing,, tlierefore, that 
‘ were the question a mere interpretation of Hagna Charta, as a 
commentary on its original meaning, Mr Peel, who construes 
public prohibition^ to be by the King in council, ought to 
pverrule Coke and Hale, who agree that it is by act of Parlia- 
|nentonly,-^admitting tliat lawyers in both Houses are justifinl 
life pendente^ on ^the spur of the moment, in sneering at the ju- 
dicial exposition of the tw# miracles of juridical learning, la- 
bouring in their closets, calmly and impartially, for the instruc- 
tion ol^osterity ; granting that wc are wiser than our masters, 
and can read Hannibal lectures upon war, we still submit, that, 
as mere contemporary historians, of decent reputation and con- , 
siderable industry, they are entitled to some credit for their ac- 
jcount of what was the living usage, and what the general uu- 
|lerstanding, as to the prior usage at the time they wrote. 

Clarendon {V* I. 56), a witness above all suspicion, has left us 
a striking picture of the folly of the Stuarts, founded on this ex- 
press distinction, tliat they first attempted to mix up the law 
and the judges in these arbitrary proceedings. \ They who 

* look back upon the Council-Books of Elizabeth, and ^he afts 
of the Star-Chamber then, shall find as hig||^ instances of 
power and sovereignty upon tlie liberty and pfoperty of flje 
subject, as can since be given : But upon this consideration it 
^very t?bservable, that in the wisdom of former times, when 
the prerogative went highest, (as very often it hath been 
swoln above any pitch we have seen it at in our times), never 
any court of law, y^ry seldom any jiidge or lawyer of rfiputa- 

* tion, was idalled Uppn to assist in an act of power ; the Crown 
f. well knowing the ihpment of keeping those the objects of re- 
f vetence ana veneration yith the people^ and that, thougli it 

* might sometimes majee sallies upon thenj^by the prerogative, 

* yet the law would keep tbp people from any invasion ol* it, . 

f and that whilst the law was 

* looked upon by the subject as the asylum for their liberties . 
< apd security : And therefore, you shpU find the policy of many 

« hMpcei? h^tn endured a?, sharp aninmdversions and repreheai- 

* frpm the jud^s pf the law, as their piety hath from the 

f ship-money w^ trausaoied 
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‘ at the Council Board, mcti looked upon it as a work <)f that" 
‘ power they were ajl obliged to ti‘ust, and an elh ct of that 
‘ foresight which they were naturally to rely upon ; imminent 
^ necessity and public safety were convincing persuasions ; and 
‘ it might not seem of apparent ill ccmsequence to them, iliat, 

‘ ujKni an emergent occasion, the regal power, should fill up an 
‘ hiatus, or supply an impotency in the law : but when they 
‘ saw in a court of law (that law which gave them title to, and 
« possession of all they had) reasons of state urged as elements 
‘ of law, Judges as sharp-sighted as Secretaries, of State,* &c. 
It would therefore be the height of absurdity to look for the 
authority of law in those tribunals, which disowned the law as 
the limit and ‘ golden mete>wand * of their conduct. The Coun- 
cil table, and the Star Chamber * were the san)e persons in sc- 
‘ vcral rooms ; the Council by proclaniations enjoyning the peo- 
‘ pic to what was not enjoyfied by law, and prohibiting that 
‘ which was not prohibited ; and the Star Chamber censuring the 
* breach and disobedience to these proclamations, ’ (againstwhose 
illegality in some cases Parliament itself petitioned) by heavy 
fines and imprisonment. 

To try the present age by such a standard, when in the 
darkness which time has drawn over these transactions, it 
is impossible to distinguish by the acts themselves between 
what was lawful and what was violent, is, (as Preby says, 
most truly) notim ^kt ignotius^ and^ unless latter preceJenU 
are concurring, is only fit to introduce disorder. To disco- 
ver here and there a stray example of advantage taken over 
the weak and ignorant, and thereon to form a theory, is iit 
once to reduce us to the minimum of that f)eriod, and to make 
what was with them the wpr t exception henceforward jour best 
and only rule. Lord Camden treated with just contempt the 
endeavour, in the case of seizure of papers, to argue its legality 
from the conduct of Secretaries of State. {Sf. Tr. 19. I0(>8-') 

‘ This is the first instance 1 have met with, where tl>e ancient im- 
mcmorable law of the land, in a public matter, wks attempted lo 
be proved by the practice of a private ofiice^ The names, and 
rights of Public Magistrates, their power, arid forms of proceed- 
ing, as they are settled by law, have been long sinjee writtep, and 
arc to be found in books and records. Private customs are in 
deed still to be sought fibm private tradition ; but wbo ever con- 
ceived a notion, thfiit the public W ce^ld be buried in the obr 
score practice 'of a pattibdl&fcpfee*?; Thd| such a riglit should 
have existed metodtjy of runijfeili* 

not to the contrary, and nfev^yci have foOnd' a place in, any book 
of law, is incredible ; but, arrange a thitfg cOuld be sup- 
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* podeci, I do not see how we could declare the law upon sucli 

* evicleiice. But still it is insisted, that there ha^ been a general 

* submission, and no action brought to try the right ; I answer, 
‘ there has been a subjection of Guilt, and Poverty to Power, and 
‘ the terror of punishment ; but it would be a strange doctrine 
‘ to assert, that all the'people of this land are bound to acknow- 
‘ Tigdge that to be universal law, which a few criminal booksel- 

* lers have been afraid ’ (or wo may add, a few ignorant foreign- 

ers unable) * to dispute. * Such was the judgment pronounced 
upon a regular course of official warrants, continued from the 
lievolution to the very year, in which the judgment was dc?- 
livered. Wher^ the precedents brdak down at an earlier stage, 
they lose even the little credit which might be attached to more 
recent practice, from our ignorapee of the circumstances under 
wliidi they passed. ( Rmh^orth^ 1. 555.) * Upon the ordi- 

* nance of the King and Council, Sir John Banks said, he 

^ could show above forty writs that had gone out to all ilic 
‘ King’s subjects. ’ But what replied Judges Hutton and Croke 
(who were then what Powell was at the trial of the seven bi- 
shops, * among the faithless faithful only he*)? ‘lam very sorry 
‘ such obsolete anfl ancient things have been mentioned, many 
< of which, in iny judgment, had been better to have slept in ,si- 
‘ lence, than to have been s{>oken of in these times. we 

‘ are not to argue what has been doner/^r facto^ for many things 
‘ ha^e been done, which were never allowed ; but our question 
‘is, what hath been dqne, and may be done rfe^wrer; multi- 
‘ tilde of precedents, unless they be confirmed by judicial pro- 
‘ ceedings in Courts of record, are not to be regarded. ’ I'liis 
warning was not taken ; and Clarendon has immortalized his ab- 
horrence of the judgment founded tfpon siich documents, which 

within two years (16 t0), was declared illegal, and the 
record vacated by both Lords and Commons without a dissentient 
voice. Mr JusticeFostcr accordingly puts bis argument in thecon- 
junctive, and requires not only immemorial usage, but continifous 
practice. {Crvn&n 157. 2V. 18.) * For rights of every 

kind, w^hich stand on the foot of usage, gradually receive new 
strength in point of light and evidence from the continuance 
of that usage, as it implieth the tacit consent, and approba^ 
tion of every successive age,^ in which it has prevailed. Had 
the practice of presslnj^ been discontinued from the time of 
C. L, unless tvhen^ revived by subsequent temporary acts, I 
think what hath been md hp6n Jhe foot of antient precedents 
c^ld after hU have had jittle weight; for I declare, that an- 
ciil^t precedents alone, unless stipporled by modern practice, 
w^rigb very little with me in questions of this nature; I mean 
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‘ in questiohs touching the prerogative, ^ Yet the prcce(lcntfi 
put forward now are such as vanished at the crowing of the 
cock, and the approach of dawn — they^not only end at that 
period, when constitutional precedents begin, but they end so 
thoroughly, that the council pffice has not rendered up a single 
scrap of paper to testify a consultation, or a surmise of such an 
experiment for 200 years. 

Among the ‘ aiitient, and obsolete things,’ from which iIjc 
dust was shaken in the argiinieiit on ship-money, one was 
the 23d. Kd. 1., mentioned (1. 531.) by St Joh]j; when, 

on war with Scotlaixl and France, Dover Haven was shut 
up for a great part of the time, and all strangers whatever, 
that landed, were arrested. Charles L, after his marriage, 
seems to have had almost as mucli dilliciilty in accjuiriiig the 
mastery in his own family, as he afterwards had in attempt- 
ing to retain that over his people. This uxorious monarch 
could only accomplish it by sending atl his consort’s French esta- 
blishment home, in a very, summary and angry manner. Rush- 
worth mentions the discontent among them, who were riiostly 
younger brothers, and had come over on speculation of ad- 
vancement from their Queen. Mr" Ellis has lately j)ablished 
the curious correspondence, which passed on the occasion ; 
tliey were put under confinement, and shipped off. Ip the' 
year 1627, a German of the name of Weisman, a kind of jiur- 
vc} or to foreigners in England, was examined before a sjjccial 
commission by .the King’s order, on a chargp of extortion and 
scandal, preferred by the Danish ambassador against him : 

‘ they first inordered him into safe custody, until he gave satis- 
‘ faction to the foresaid ambassador, if he thinks it not fit to 
‘ bring him before the Kinj* his master, to be punished ac- 
‘ cording to his demerits.'’ After four or five days resTraint i:u 
tlie house of a messenger, he vas delivqfed by warrant Irom 
the Lord President, into the hands of the ambassador, who im- 


* The following is the letter from the King td the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, * for the final driving away of the IVfdnsieurs/ written entirely 
ip his own hand. We do not kno\y wlipther Dr ^ord^iwortli will 
see in it any resemblance to the style of Eikon Basiiike. 

‘ .Steenie, I have received your letter byDic Graeme : This is my 

* answer. I command you to send all the French away to-morrow 

* out of the toune, if ^ou can, by fair means (but stike not longe in 

* disputing), otherwise force them, away lykesp manic wyld beastes, 

< until ye have ship{)ed theui-pUndso the devUl goewitff them ! Lett 

< me here no answer, but of the performance of my command. 

‘ Charles R.’ , ' , . ^ 
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prisoncjl hitn in tlie Compter. The warrant gave power ‘ to dis- 
pose of him,’ and he va's on the point of being sent to Ham- 
bnrgH,,^vhen he saved himself by submission. 

The period, in short, which supplied these false and nominal 
precedents, we will venture to say^ would furnish a multitude 
of the same style and origin, sulBcicnt to disfranchise the Bri- 
tish constitution of every free principle which it owns. We arc 
at a loss to conceive the ingenious profligacy of that logic, which 
discards them in tlie one case, but quietly adopts them in the 
Other, We will add only one further observation, which seems to 
lis to be conclave ; nothing is said in any of them abbut order 
|to depart, dr indictment on disobcdiencer The authority, which 
they seem to claim (for it is the only one of which they are the 
exercise), is that of actual and forcible dismissal. If tlu^y 
prove any diing, they prove not only the Crown’s right to de- 
clare a foreigner’s residence here illegal, but the rignt of ma- 
nual riddance, with a King’s messenger at his back. Now, the 
formal pretext Tor the interfi|rence of Parliament by the Alien 
act, as reiterated by Lords Sidmouth, I^iverpool, Eldon, and 
Castlcreagb, &c. has all along assumed, that the Crown has the 
first right, but not j:he last, IVccedents, therefore, wliich prove 
by proving too much, pi’ove neither. They who wisli to 
^Use them as evidence of the British Constitution, cannot take 
the half that suits their purpose, and leave the rest; they must 
either have all or nomj. , If none, we are agreed; if all, then 
upon their own showing, these favourite precedents are just so 
many breaches of the law, and are nothing more or less, than 
acts of individual outrage, perpetrated by secretaries of state on 
tile persons of wretched strangers, whose ignorance of English 
law, and wliosc friendless conditioh, enabled these tntujiters of 
rtficial responsibility to commit oppressioij with impunity. 

Iii 'such a case^ it , is impossible for ns, on the other side, to 
call precedents to contradict. We can only open the book of 
die English Constitution for itsj3latn and manly text ; and read 
jVom the book of Time, wlijch Lord Bacpii Calls the best book, 
fi silent and continuous practice, opposeef to kiiy such doctrine, 
jaad commencing witli our own liberties of person, under that 
Habeas Coipus Act, whose provisions give shelter alik^j to the 
Jforj^ner and to oursciyes- 

^ Tfie silence of faistiiry duying two hundred years of the most 
vojjjement temptatioiiJto the exercise of such a power, is the 
i?ti^iigest^cknowle<!grh^^^ of the hict, as well as 

prm^ple, of a cqntrnrjy usage r it is a negative pregnant; dn/ii 

a state of things, can only 
; incftfebt^ly^^rise : ^ will refer to two 6ccaiiious,^whcu the 
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absence of such prerogative was ('xjirossly assumed. Xhc first 
we liiive already spoken of; and it 1ms been freijueiitly aliudeij to 
in Parliaiiieiit. A Frenchman had the insolence, in tlie reign of 
Charles II., to ai)pearrifit the theatre with the King’s mistress, 
and ill the King’s presence, as her hivoufed lover. I'lie out- 
raged sovereign wrote to Louis XIV. to beg that he w ould call 
this rival home ; and a French writer of the time condoles ovit 
the misery of a limited monarch, who had no means of protect- 
ing himself against so disagreeable a visitor, but by the ciixuitous 
form of this Immiliatiiig request ! The other is a declaration in 
rarliamcnt, by the great Lord Chatliam (&. 2V. 20. 1310.), in re- 
spect to issuing a warrant, which lie was told by Lord Camden w\ms 
illegal, and of W'hich he must take the consequence on himsidf. 
Nevcrtlicless he said, ‘ Preferring the general safety, in time of 
‘ war, to every personal consideration, he ran the risk, (as he 

* would that of his head, liad that , been the forfeit, upoit the 
‘ like motive), and did an extraordinary act (it was that of 
‘ sending Count St Germain out of the country) upon a suspl- 
‘ cions foreigner, just come from France, and who was conccul- 

* cd, at different times, in different houses. ’ So far from jW/- 
ffnj^ such interference as a lawful act, this great statesman thus 
jiuts himself boldly on the coimtr}', fpr an indemnity in the ex- 
orcise of a vigour beyond the law. 

9. Acts q/' I^arlia?nc7it.-—Wc have shown above, how what Mr 
Yorke called petitions of the Commons, were really acts of Par- 
liament; and how he thereby became the victim of his own argiH 
ment, and was made to I'oar in his own bull. The only mistake, 
how ever, w^as in the fact ; For the inference is one, wdiich, on a 
question of prerogative, has abvays been regarded as so convinc- 
ing, that it deserves to be more particularly developed. Any one 
w ho is seeking for trutli in an inquiry like the present, would, ia 
llie absence of judicial decision, class his historical researches un- 
der two heads, acts of the Executive, and acts of Parliament, 
lie would again subdivide the acts of the Executive, and sub- 
mit them to a careful analysis, in order to ascertain whether 
they were the legitimate exercise of an acknowledged indepen- 
dent autliority, or measures for carrying the judgment of the 
Legisl^^re into effect, or only the irregular ebullitions of so 
mucli P:)wer. We have already referred our readers to the 
test by wdiiclT this question must be determined : a found{i.tioii 
of right must be looked for first in those records where the 
foundation of English law is laid ; and that being made sure, 
the constitutional value of any given instance, where it is exert- 
ed, can only be estimated by a comparison with other contem- 
poraneous proceedings. In su^haii investigation, Mr Plunkett 
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must not tell us we are not to pick and choose out of history, 
but^, when we are dealing, with anticpiity, must take all llmt its 
cart shoots out upon us, — everything or nothing* Lord Ikicon, 
with better judgment, has warned us, tiiat such precedents are. 
to be avoide<I i\s smack of the times and no one. should know' 
better than Mr Plunkett, that it is no Jess true with govern- 
ments than with individuals, that the best evidence again.st a 
' party is his own admissions to his prejudice ; whereas, what a 
party volunteers in his own favour, is subject to the most rcji- 
soiuiblq suspicion, and cannot legally be received. Acts of 
power, so far from establishing a right, often do not claim it. 
AVbat would Lord Chatliarn have thought of that cori.stitutiou- 
al reasoning, wdiich insisted upon drawing from his dismissal of 
Count St Germain, an argument that the act itself must be- 
come consequently legal ? He lione.stly avowed the contrarv, 
and ^’oiild have disdained the artifice, whicli should seek to ex- 
tort from it any evidence of right, and to confound violence, 
however necessary, with a prerogative ordinary and just. Privy 
Council Minutes speak no public sentiment, and prove no jiriii- 
ciple; if known, they might probably be indiJferent to the }>ub- 
lie; but probably would be known only to the oppressor, the 
myrmidon, and the victim. Even now, when live in a sort 
of whispering gallery, and the newspaper reporttirs can tell al- 
most how many lumps of sugar every man puls into his tea, yet 
aibreigner is taken up in the dm’k, and gallopped off on tlu^ 
3)over road, and nobody either knows or care.*^. Acts of 
Parliament, on the other hand, are public in iheir nature, and, 
if unqualified, pass out to the public as diiect assertions of 
right. This is evidence which cannot lie. Now, all govern- 
ments resemble, in one respect, the simplicity of Nature ; they 
mever do by more what they can do by less'; we may be sure 
there is the d/gnus vindice nodus^ when the cooperation of the 
other branches of the Legislature is required. It is no practical 
workman whom Hogarth exhibits in his caricature as combin- 
ing all the mechanical powers to make a corkscrews In despo- 
tic periods, reference to Parliament, instead of to the Council 
Boaii^d, enactments in the place of proclamations, repeated peti- 
tions, that the and> statutes respecting the banishimnt of 
aliens be observed^ not that the prerogative may dismh^xs the 
language of legislative, find uot of executive protfeedings. A 
aeries of on the very point, is such a surrender and ex- 

tinguishment of a similar prerogaitve^ that it never can revive ; 
it is a succession of solemn parliamentary admissions. In the 
present instance, the evidence from the Rolls of Parliament is 
so complete, that our only apprehension is, lest the notice which 
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we have been obliged to give to those self-creafcd precede^its we 
liavobeen examining, sliould seem to attach to them an import- 
ance which they in no degree deserve. 

Wc will only mention, out of a long list before us of the laws 
aifecting Aliens, those the most directly touching the present 
tpiestion. 

Coke mentions a law of Alfred's, by which no mcrchsut 
sliould remain in the country above' forty days (1. lU, 113), bill 
wc must remember, that at that period everybody was obliged 
to lK!long to some ly tiling, and that the tything, became an- 
swv'i able for any One, who remained witliin it iWty days, as a host 
did for the hospes Irium norimm^ the lodger, who had slept 
three nights under his roof. (1. Tfeeve. 14.) The ‘friendless 
man,' who could not obtain admission into one, was on that ac- 
count condemned to death, a piinislinient, in that age of pecuni- 
ary compensation, inflicted on few otlier o'imes, except lliat al-- 
,s{> (if wandering irom the highway without ^sounding a horn. 
Thfise are regulations of police not likely to be rccommcntled 
lor oiir present practice. Were the country broken up into tith- 
ings of tliis description, Mr Owen sliould have our vote for 
trying his parallelograms upon it; and Ourth and Cedric might 
feed their swUie in our Exchange, instead of our hearing there 
( Very day every language in Europe. Some hav(i thought, that 
the law's against Aliens were introduced in time of lien. II., 
when a law is ^aid to luivc been made at the Parliament of 
Wallingford, for the (*xpulsion of strangers, in ord€?r to drive 
iway tile I b nungsaiid IMcards, introduced in the w'ars of Ste- 
phen ; under which law, Hcii. II, on his accession, purged the 
realm offoreign soldiers. Coke says all the troubles of Hen. III. 
arose from his Gascoigne f*v'onrites (3. Inst^ 22G.); and though 
he was induced to banish Aliens, 1224, the year befoTb Magna 
C'harta, and again, i232j, yet the presence and protection of 
Aliens continue the master-grievance of his reign. We have 
spoken of Magna Charta elsewhere; but when Lord Liverpool 
asks, if the clause in Magna Charta does not show, that the 
contrary was the law before, the same question may with the 
same reason be put on every other article in the charter; and 
he wilj^find the answer laid down generally ; Magna Charta was 
notso much introducing of anew,a^ declaratory ofthe antient law. 
1 J . Ed. 1. contains 'a grant by the Commons of a SOtb, on con- 
dition of expelling strangers : 18. Ed. 1. an unsuccessful petition 
to the same purport to the King in Parliament : 3 1 . Ed. 1.(1 302) 
ch(\rta mcrcathria^ or charter of protection to merchant strangers, 
which is only an explanation of this branch of Magna Charta — 
by payment of certain customs they buy certain rights. Mer- 
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chants of all foreij^n parts ‘ shall, and may safely come into his 
cities ’S ec. Speedy justice according to law-merchant: Jury, 
one half foreigners, where^uch can be had. Nothing is said 
about safe-conduct, and no prcfviso of public prohibition, so both 
thes^ questions are got rid of. This charter is declared perpe- 
tual, and it is also declared, that * the said foreign merchants 
• should hereafter be liable to no execution, stop, or loan, either 
on themselves or their goods. * So Coke (2. Just. 60.) ob- 
serves, no imposition without assent of Parliament can be set 
upon any stranger. Hale says {P. C. 93.) expressly also, that 
the statute speaks indeed of merchants, but under that name all 
foreigners living, or trading here, are comprised. That the 
charta mcrcatoria passed in Parliament, we have Ed. 2d*s ex- 
press authority (1311.) Philip of France had requested, that 
his merchants might be released from the 3d. per pound ; Ed- 
ward answered, that, as a full English Parliament had granted 
that custom to his^ather, both from English and foreign mer- 
chants, on account of the many special liberties and immunities 
which he bestowed on them in perpetuity, he must thcrero} e 
consult bis Parfiament before he can give any determinate an- 
swer. Can any thing therefore be more evident, than that the 
prerogative, now insisted upon, would have bcet§m plain lan- 
guage nothing short of a power of dispensing with that part of 
this Jaw which promises free passage; a power which might 
occasionally be irregularly adopted, but which no one since the 
I?ill of Rights, or since the embargo (|ucstion in 1766, will have 
the boldness to enumerate as part of the British Constitution ? 
This, however, was an abuse which kept its ground more or 
less till the Revolution ; and therefore, though the right of ar- 
resting one foreigner for the debt of another, was not taken a- 
way till 1053; (27. Ed. 3. tSl. 2. c. IT.), we need not be surprised 
to find this same Ed. 2., who pleaded his Parliament in bar to 
the King of France, discharging from this liability the merchants 
of Venice trading with England during ten years. Ed, 3. in 
second year, of his reign, 1328, renews the charta mcrcatoria by 
charter, which is confirmed by statute 1335, when also 9. Ed. 3. 
was passetl at York, v^hich, after reciting the grievous damage to 
king and people from some people of cities, boroughs, &c. not 
sufl'ering merchant strangers and others to sell to themselves, en- 
act^i^ they should be at liberty to tradS, buy, ^ and sell, where they 
please, without disturbance. Id*. Ed. 3. a statute was passed, 
inviting foreign clothiers, and authorizing the King <o grant 
them fiancbises, * as piany, and^such as may suffieg them ; " and 
the King’s reprimand to Bristol, 1339, and to London, 1344, 
and his resolution that the act should be obeyed, may be seen in 
Rymer, (md. V. 5. 137. 429.) 
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By 14*. £(), in. St. 2. c. an<l 35. ni. c. nncl by ll^f 

Ed. III. St. 2/0-5., and 18. Ed. 111. St- K c. 8*j the King doth 
gi Hnt, according to the great charter, that foreigners may with* 
out Jet safely come, &c. atid that ^all persms, * as well foreign- 
ers a«? natives, may buy and sell) wherei. when, and how, &c. 
27. Ed. III. c. 1-, and St. 2., a$ well as c. i?. and 86. £d< 
III. c. 7^ recognise the same principles* The eveping of this 
niiignanimous Prince*'s reign, (w;ho, it is pbserved, made more 
good iaws-than all his preilecessors), lingered on ip iitelancholy 
contrast to bis former greatness; Hcsec (iatapn^naj^uvivmtilnts/ 
but it was not disgraced in ^is respect by cobiradicting the 
policy of his life* The mayor and citi^us of l»pndon, '(5<y- 
ni itn 's Survep of fA 2. sH), reciting a promise made 

to them in the last Parliament^ that ihpy should 
l uniedy for their grievances,. d>y ell princip|illy oh the admission 
of strangers; (5p. 1IL\ ^ whereby the merchants pf the 
said city are greatly !mpoveri$bedi>an4 the. navy impaired, 
and the secrets of the land by tfeh ^id sttangf»]r^ discovered to 
our enemies by spies, and piper strangers into thesa. houses, re* 
ceived ; may it therefore please yppr Itfaje^y and Council, in 
this present Jfcrliamenti tp ordaih, ’ &c. The King puis them 
ofl'by minuie*pcessions ; and in the next year, 51* ]Ed. Ill, 
being the last pf his reign, the JpopimoUs petitioned* that the 
statute of provision {se. against jobbing wijth the court of Rorrie)^ 
might be exeeo^d, and ‘ that strang^fers, be commanded to" 
‘ depart the reblm during; the war/ (2, Sf* Tr. 428.) ,The King 
answers a?id oMinanee$ ih^reiote made abaUf 

be observed, , ,, 

Rich. IL In thoreign pf this unfortunate Prince, yfvho waanoli 
long in s<jnanderihg the iphe. itapee of glpry and of confidences i 
Mdiich his# father and h» grandfather had left bW, vve are not 
to expect much consistent puUcyif ' 0pldeU compliments from 
ihc city of Eohdon Vi^ed hi*U ih ihe $rstJW (l.r Ri^^^^II.) of bi» 
reign to take a way* hut alwayV^.^ptr^C, 
right to isiell within franchises. /This 

pealed , the fplIowThg year, 2.^ % re- 

stprea.'. (lt.,iz:7/. c. 

?. R. IL 6., 11. are'.iiji the, same 
hantf,:we have 1,1.,'R,, II. .^jWectiiJg, 
nions, that and 

dl appoi'n td|.«4f8%^'0ii^jQueep^' way 
hummoV enstimg, ,qi) «i|iri toM^iWt; 

'ther by.bni^iii^g.!^^ &9t please, 

the defgy, or By utro^ni^" an ifet olf ,, tb^ 

VOJ.. XCll. IIO, 85f, L''. . ' ■' 
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sciil&_ io,f^j^^,down bal^pcse of trade to please the city of 

.' H. 4.. c. 15. begins accord- 
iiigly, acMj to 7.^ Ed. 6. c. 6., such .ns 

.tytfiild' ^%?edtt & Bexley himseli^ fof better keeping the 
silver V.ithW,. the kin^om, and .compelling aliens to 
their . purcbase-riDpixey ^^commodities of the milni. 
at the iteqii^t o^’stbo Cotnmons, and certain Lorils p- 
!,|!i^any apppiittcd,.;ehajcted. That all strangers taking part with 
;:^^t5poper 4o;0£id)the'ye4hJ> Uiat other, strangers remain 
within ilte realm, where garrisons are. lly 
mjathqr^l'icKne same year, and bv 8. 11. IV., all religious 
fe^dn^. W^d^enich,,we .ordered to depart thes reidin : and by 
J-IjTV. htt si^png!^ except merchants, are required to live 
S|tBti'tlii|:in fhe King’s. ■jqwat’J’pls, to serve in his wars, to. lodge 
, jiiii Engliiih . houses,, apd {hinc tlld: lacrym<E\ that none of 
th’e>h sdiph he brokers ! , • . , 

• l1ie\yg|g(p more liken campaign timn a 

elyil'goyii^ineht... He began it t>y tlirowing away the scabbaul ; 
' ^d <me paiindt ivondef .lie should' be suspicious of strangers, 
lehom he left as;,it wefe'in his rear. Accordiugly, by ,1. 11. 
V- Jt is enacted, that ab ntiehs do ^depart the iMm, and that 
.aK-anch <4icu mert^l^hts as remain Ire under. Hmglish hosts, 
bpder pain of imprisonment at the King’s will. The Cuin- 
^o|is preylpusiy had praye^, tliat. 5, H. IV. for the avoid- 
ihg ipjfj aliens plight, be bbservejl:; whereto the King grantcUi, 
!iaviiigiu)| pf erogativ^ and that he, ipay ilispepse wi^-,wlu)iu 
pleases.; td which, the Comptpn$ answered^ that j^ieir intent 
vm po other, nor,evfr sbdnla be, by the grnpp,.'ipiF,(w^ ! The 
pfepqgative here :^ye4» however, .b yof that of aliens, 

but oFdkspensipg with an.gct of Parliament; and the record is 
cited h^\ Sir JEdVeayd Herbertfor thutpiirpose> Tr. 11. 1260«) 

, pn tins and a sim$ir concession also mepth’ned, .Sir Ubbert 
Atkyns obsenses (^Paftiamentary J'racts,, Si?'*), ‘ they are no 
^ ilmrc than pr^ident ajpl patient ayoidpig pf disputes witli the 
.* sayerpl Kiiigpi ,and..thet)e pre.ztmltit'u^cs of die uku in the old 
. f !Bwbat!aentaiT,JKdb> It is but an hutplrle clepring of themselves 
.‘;ftnpi ai^|^||ftj!n. general to the king of any of his 

'Ajpreroff^iwSi^ilji^^ npy^ been always touchy and tender 
; b^li itw h)tii.idg»r»p<l dbeci allowance, of timt displhis- 

^ ‘ VJ.jj^e piM^ that-aU strangers being 

depart .euit bflhe 

'• made shidthe 'cbserved. 

Id pa8Spai.:'fh'at .all the 

Mai {qlipil^phl d%]to realfli, iino go into Ireland before 
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the feast of the nativity of the Blessed Lady upon pain of (|.eath; 
of which statute Coke says {Case of Prodlamations 12. Co. 7L-- 
if the 12th report is to be considered his after the doctoring it 
received) that it could only have been meant m lerrorem^ and 
was utterly against the law : — a bold and somewhat strange re- 
buke of King and Parliament, —^and only intelligible on the 
supposition Uiat it did not occur to him, that the Irish were 
at the time of the statute not considered lis natural-born sub- 
jects. Yet what power will do against the defenceless may 
be seen in this very instance of the Irish i for Rushworth 
mentions a profclamation by C.. I. (A. D. 1^29.) for speedy 
sending away Irish beggars out of this country into their own 
kingdom. 4. £d. VI. had regulated how alien vagrants were 
to be sent to the nearest port, but it had been repealed twice over 
by Elizabeth and Janies. 1. H. V. c. 8. ordains, that all Irish- 
men with certain exceptions, and Irish clerks, called Cham- 
ber Deacons, are to be voided out of the realm by a certain time 
on pain of losing their goods, and being imprisoned at the King^s 
pleasure. 4. H. V. c. 6. imposes a penalty on Irish bishops 
bringing an Irishman to Farllament, to discover the counsel oif 
Englishmen to rebels. 1. H. VI. c. 3. and 2* H. VL c. 8. that 
the Irish who did not leave the kingdom within a mbnth after pro* 
claination of that statute, were aUo to forfeit their goods, and be 
imprisoned at the King’s pleasure# No Irish scholar was to 
enter England without testimonial under seal of the Lieutenant 
or Justices of Ireland, that he was of the King’s obedience; 
if he did, he vas to be deemed a rebel These acts wefe pass- 
ed in conscijiience of a petition by the Commons in Parliar 
merit, grounded on ^ the rfe^itudes of murders, man-slaiighters, 

‘ rapes, robberies, riots, and bther nu^deinaeand^^^ eSmmitted 
‘ by the Irish repairing into l^gi^nd, ewecidtty jLo the XJni^ 

‘ va silics (0; Oxford ' and R , stated in tK^ 

Rolls of Pariiament, that the IHsh, aiid Scotch, and Welsh 
scholars in theUniversUy of Cambridge, ^aid burnt and rilled 
several houses in the county, as they liad nothing to support 
them; and in 8# H. VI. there was the tike 
to which there was only answeied/f thaV,tb«p4tatut^^ 

‘ ly.made against the Irish should be pbk^edJ 


. - ■ , ■ . , 

Sl. c. 3. en&<»g, 'tbat all 


house, and otfaiirs hettf .ithe hoj^ «h4''n^ de> 

nizehs, shoiild be ^ded' but ifi|'aim'';bjjr;,a' ^iain day. 

Barrimton, 98i3, and'^^ectie, V:'uu;26l.' ibtftimi'eiU 
tiit^of the of 

Bretagne. xaferiliiice tb tfee qtiei5tlon, tbe.ex< 
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ception of * ^lot made denizens, ^ shows that the principle as 
applied ,t:o (?.ither country is the same. 

7. H. Vt,I. c. 7. enacted, that all Scots, not made denizens, 
were to, depart the realm within 40 days after proclamation, 
upon forfeiture of all their goods; an hot repealed till 
4^ James I. And finally, 22. H. Vni.,c. 10. (afterwards en- 
forced with greater" severity by statutes of Philip and Mary, 
and of Elizabeth), directs, that ‘ the outlandish people,’ calling 
themselves Egyi^ians, who have come intp this rea!m in great 
company, anid'J^e^^ crafty means to deceive the people, should 
avoid tlie reaiito^^' ' ^ 

We have got, at last, to the end of this long enumeration of 
statutes, which have been passed at various times, to piohibit 
the admission or residence of foreigners within the realm, I'liey 
disappear as weget dhtjpf the region of civil wars, and come to 
a more settled period in our history: But is it credible, that, 
reign after reign, and year after year, all these enactments 
should be made in Parliament, without a single hint that it was 
a mere Cjuestlon of prerogative, had not the contrary been 
ftilly understood ? For this purpose we may notice the view 
which cv^ Jameii I, took of it. He says, in one of his com- 
missions 318.), ^ that he had been often solicited, with 

* much importunity, by his good and loving subjects, the citi- 

* sfens qf London, to take lam and staiufes algainst forcign- 
^ ersi into his princely consideration * — butA#iirtts nothing about 
his prerb^tive. And afterwards (874, Sc 375.)' he plainly adverts 
to 1, 11. ill, c. 9, where he adds, 4hat masteries men of handi- 

* craft trades, wdio would continue to the extrenfe hurt both of 

* the English and strangers, shall either sp^dily retiirii into 

* their ow n country, or put themselves to work as hired servants, 
‘ according to the trite meaning of our laws^ or else shall under- 

* go the severity of pur laws provided and in jbrce against 

* them. ’ Here again, hot a word of his 6wh prerogative, — by a 
prince who was yain'er of it than ever peacock of the hundred 

upon iis tail. 0n the other hahd, wlien matters truly 
felling under the , Ring’s preriOgative are moved in Parliatnent,'a 
jirotestation found. Thus, to 

ti^jhentioh one only; 11. (2. I?isL 205,), one 

he may Uike mark* arid 
^efprisaL of &c. The answer is, 

Vupbu shall have such letters 

avoiding to compromise the royal 
a prdceedirig 6^ ljut pointing .out 

lo the propter mtethiod by whifch evidentete of 
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its prescriptive authjBirity wppld be preserved iffimpaired to ibc 
Crown. 

A succession of temporary Acts of Parliiinient, hoars irrefrair- 
fible testimony in favour of the common law [Hale^ IK C\ 1 
on which they were thus repeatedly engrafted, and for tlic 
modification and liispension of which the united strength 
of every branch of the Legislature was retjuired. In the 
case of impressment (678.) the harried acts of 16. and 17. 
C. I. (c. 5. 23. 26.) made Lord Hale entertain doubts of its le- 
gality ; doubts which Foster considers as removable only by 
subsequent statutes of a contrary tendency, afid by continued 
luagc, to the present day. Yet these were acts i)asscd on the 
very eve and crisis of a civil war. Whilst he seeks,, there- 
fore, in this manner to evade their aut^iority, he expressly 
and honestly acknowledges in a paragraph, part of which 
we have already had occasion to quote — ‘ Had temporary 

* ucts of that kind been frequent^ or had the practice of 
‘ pressing been discontinued from the time of C. I., unless 
‘ when revived by subsequent temporary acts, 1 think, what 

* hath been said upon the foot of antient precedents^ (and 
‘ yft these precedents were of the very highest order short of 
being judicial) ^ could, after all, have h^ very litj^ weight. 
‘ But we all know, that the practice of pressing by the Admiralty 

* warrants hath now continued near a century, since the expire 
‘ a/ion of those acts of Charles L, without one statute of the 

* like kind to authorize it.' Whereas, in the case before us, 

wc have traced the statutes for the banishment of Aliens, reign 
after reign, far lo>^'er down than thgt period, where alone the 
first stone for a legal prerogative can be laitl ; and as there 
was no act, so we all know there was no practice of the 
expulsion of Aliens, from the Revolution till the Alien Act of 
1793. It is evidept, therefore, how according to his own 
principles, this great niaster of .Crown Law would have ruled 
on the present argument. There are thelacts, and there is not 
the continued practice — just , the reverse of the conditions 
which he e^i^acts ; for acts of Parliapieht negative any simple 
right, and must be considered as a judgment of tfee ^Legislature, 
(which, is supposed to do nothing in vaUi), Prert>gative 

alone is inefficient for the purpose* / ^ 

Looking back at the several diyision^Jf this aygUn^ we 
may in one sense cpngiratulat!|; opr re^^ the necessity, 

which has beeq^ iin|)bsed uph^ its* of presenting W fronts 
to the adversary, oye^ so ijjjUchr'grbund. 

It is now 90 long^$ih|t^ waii seriously 

discussed^ that its advocates! appear tP have absolutely forgpt?* 
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ten the natp^ and degree of evidence >vhicjx it requires for its 
support* The celebrated judgment of Foster in 174*3 as to the 
prerogative of Impressment, is in all its parts a confirmation 
of the doctrine we have been maintaining, and a contrast to tlic 
short OTd contemptuous way ojF reasoning of our opponents, 
^here was there a long unbroken proof* of practice from the 
njost ancient to, the most recent times— and repeated Parlia- 
mentary recognitions of the Crown’s right — with no one en- 
abling act to bring that right into question, except in the time 
of King Chi^rlca, when the civil war was substantially begun. 

even upph Evidence high and multiplied .as this, Sir M. 
H«ie still doubted of the validity of that. Pprogative which it 
went to prove. , J^et us only look at the contrast of the case 
before ^ 

Instead of a multUudc of commissions, regularly reaching 
to tile present day, we have two council qrders of Eliza- 
beth, and two or three other stings of the executive, all with- 
drawn and closed long before the Ilevolution. Instead of acts 
of Parlianietits firom^R. IL to Queen Ann^ presupposing and 
recognising the Qrown's authority, no parliamentary document 
whatever has been produced, with a tendency to any inference 
of the sor|| Mode^tt^ jisage, thus backed by Parliament, is alone 
insisted ^on by Fostter, and ancient precedents by themselves 
utterly dcspieeci**^yet ascaoty array of precedents, ancient, 
and unsupported, are all fhat have been ferretted put on this oc- 
casion* It is.clearly^admitted, by the learned advocate'for im- 
pressment, successive acts of Parliament, providing for the 
very case to which the jpr^rogative is said to apply, would be 
conclusive against such acts of Parliament, creating the 

authority from fime to time, wetrafce down the whole stream of 
English ^history, till. the. gulf of the Star Chamber opens to 
swallow up every thing Hlce jaw Xben t]be prerogative, as dc- 
. aefibed, stuldiles tmCnuljifies itself outset; for, like 

Olendower’spower o^r the devil» it is. tepre^ntad as only able 
to call, but npt to , compel obedience* They tip indeed of an in- 
diobnent for disobedience; .^ prurient nov^j^, in favour of 
, )^blch: the^ i| p^jsyllabln to be Jiuna in any^book whatever 
nf English n^pila[||^vea the supreine power 

eyery independent itate, libeiiy tp admit, or itd exclude 
\^fofei^epht^le^ure];^hd, power, in England is 

inferred, ; because the 
-to.-. with, oim , prerogative, 
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fi^cncral power to represent the English govei’nmcnt with foreign 
nations; and is As different from safe-conduct, as the power of 
pardon is from the power of death* It plainly is not included in 
the King's jurisdiction over ports, which is itself limited to the 
two cases of great persons and enemies. Magna Charta, the 
very scriptures of the English law, as understood and preached 
by its greatest prophets, pledges to’every foreigner the security 
of an English Parliament. Jefferies, the sacrilegious Jefferies, 
is, as tar as yet appears, the first name in our ^egal history, 
who sought by his unholy touch to desecrate the, erk of 6ur co* 
vcnaiit, and make its simple text of none effect^ through his tra- 
dition ! The error in Blacfestone is made manifest. Sergeant 
Hill (according to Xord Eldon the best lawyer in England) 
answ^ers Sir Edward Northey ; whilst the foreigner haa an ex- 
press decision of the courts in Scotland, "end a strong judicial 
intimation from the supreme court at Madras in bis favour^ 
7^hc precedents are shown to have no single characteristic, which 
in tlie opinion of the most celebrated judges could give them 
the least legal title to the name; They end where they should 
begin ; some are covered by acts of Parliament, some merely 
anecdote and hearsay ; non^ a^sse^Tting the principle of right, 
and distinguishing it from the mere tiger-spfiog ol^rcc; and 
ollj without exception, tainted and damned by bring mixed tip 
with the violent act of deportation ^ — And which consequently 
thc^ might be as fairly quoted to justify, yet the illegality of 
w^liicb, ministers make out to be the excuse for now coming to 
Parliament for its assistance. Lastly, such ParliamelOTiy as- 
sistance granted otit, reign after reign, and including the whole 
period \^en prerogative ^xpuld take root, is absolutely incon- 
sistent with any contemporaneous prerogative at all. ponsider- 
iiig the nature of the case to be proved, and the evidence, 
which has been called to prove it, we hope we are not saying 
too mubh, when, in allusion to die. decided opinion ’ expres- 
sed by* Lord Eldon, and other lawyers, ' in favour of this pr(»- 
rogative, we think that ‘a propensity to doubt ^ was not the 
specific Vifiental infirmity,^ of which, at fbnt mdtnent, they 
would have been most justified in cbmplai^W^ 
who, upoit a hasty view of the subjeitt, A want of pre- 
sent actual vitality,* as obli^d him to as lapsed, willi 

we suspect, upon &jitlierwexammation, ni^ve^e teaiidomp to dis- 
card hn epithet W&iib%ould Mply thbt it once had an exis- 
tence; and recur to tihe opinion Of the Attdhley-Oener who 
in 1818 admitted/ ^ that without ' ati Alien Aei' thq Crown had . 
no power over individual aliens. 88- 888.) ' 

I'hc length to w^hibh the i^^al has bbcil |n‘otracted 

by the various outworks which have been thrown up around 
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this ‘/Hind which we have been compelled fiiiccc.ssivc]y 

to carry^' teiives us time barely to notice tlie general topics 
that remain,-*- though they involve considerations of the last 
impmrtance. The W'anton hardships, having no reference to 
its’fKobject, which are scattered through the bill, show the 
indifference with which Legislation works, when it is sole- 
ly at the expense of those who have, mo right of renion- 
ftrance. The actuM instances of abuse, evidence of whicli 
jjms been tendered in Parliament, but refused, are signs 
the sam^^ spirit, and at tlie same time prools of the mis- 
ichief inher4lt?in' such a measure. The tendency of power 
once in the i^ddle never to disrfount, . was never more ])aJ- 
pably exhibited than in the exaggeration of a series of in- 
significant dangers ipvhich have been put forward, one after 
the other, to replace the terrors of tlie great original ne- 
cessity of the Prench Revolution. The example of the heroic 
diaracters who brought us through the crisis of our own revo- 
lution-^th rough intrigues with Rome and Paris, and two Jaco- 
bite rebellions, into the land of promise and of freedom, — and 
who would not degrade the object of their reveixmce by the 
cheap expedient of substituting force for the proper virtues of* 
their station, is a solemn ancestral rebuke on the credulous timi- 
dity, which has successively accepted so many paltry pretext.s, 
for those stern und ultimate reasons which may be aJloweil 
to justify any measure by whi^ tlieir object is secured. The 
of a permanent regulation is not only in coriUadiction 
with'"9ie whole line of argument on which the bill has, irom 
first to last, been defended, but is a breach of faith With Par- 
liament and the people. The advocates of the power have 
always Ojfisurcd Us, that it should be temporary only; and thcj^ 
greatest names among them have expre^y declared, that the 
power was too great ror peace, and inebuobtent with its laws. 
.Established and confirmed, it will be a standard and exam- 
ple of domestic slavery ; ah oxceptidh which can never be ad- 
mitted with impunity. It acts immediately upon a body of 
S5,000 strangers; indiretlly on all whom suspicion of our alien 
.policy may seeking refuge or settlement among us. 

Ju be the nfithre cf power to corrupt,— from 

impure w|j^nc^ ihformadop on such subjects must 

biE^erived,-f:froAji!jthe objs^e and invidious class of persons 
ate its wanting all the 5 neans 

It is; an abandonment of our na- 
proverbial policy adhered to, 
state; and it must 
and oot ^cure, our amicable relations with other 
pow^|t^i^a rctl^sal tddUmiss wiU much more readily be felt 
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as an affront, when an English minister can no longer return hi« 
antiont constitutional answer-*-the impossibility of trespassing on 
the English law* It is a tacit cncouragemeiU to tlict despotisms 
of the Continent, a gratuitous injury to our national reputation 
—and is felt over Europe to connect us more or less with 
the system of arbitrary violence, and of contempt for the law 
of nations, by which the privilege of Switzerland as an asy- 
lum and independent State (though guaranteed by the most 
solemn treaty), has been violated and torn away. . It makes us 
hated by our natural allies, the liberal part of Europe, and for 
no object — and arrests in all countries the ^rotr|e!»^ of more 
humanized legislatiou on this interesting subject. * 


♦ Article 1 1th of the French Code Civil declares, ‘ A foreigner shall ' 

* enjoy in France the same civil rights as those which are or ^hull 

* he granted to Frenchmen by treaty with the nation to which such 

* foreigner shall belong. ' According to the note in Burguignoifs 

conference, this article, notwithstanding the letter of it is cpntined 
to treaties, is construed (as the tcKt Vas originally proposed) to es- 
tablish in all cases the principle of ♦ an exact reciprocity- ’ So that 
although the Droit d’Aubairic had beeh totally abolished by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, it was by the force of this jirovision revived in the 
cases where this principle applied. This - article, coupled with our 
Alien Act, reconciles the conduct of the French government with 
the declaration of the French lawyers to Sir Robert Wilson, that 
under the charter foreigners cou|l not be sent out of France. (P. D- 
New Series, 1, 774^0 ‘ France has not the same powcV over Aliens- * 
Sir J. Mackintosh, ^9. P. D. 1150. By act 272, Code Penal, * fo- 
< reigners judicially declared vagrants niay be sent by order of Go- 
‘ vernment out of the kingdoni * — a special provision (similar to that 
in our statute 4*. Ed. 6. c. lb, since repealed), yvhich is inconsistent 
with the idea of a general power. When Sir U. Wilsbn answered 
the taunting question, * what power had sent him out of France?' 
by replying, ^ the same which had broken the Convention of Paris, * 
he might Jiavc fixed the stigma, it seems, more justly upon those 
who volunteered the sneer, thus have it in our power to ratikc 

the condition of our countrymen, in France at as secure as wc 

please. Onr law ip this ^e^^pcct becomes af pnd itntnediaiely 
the. law of France. Englishmen, dierefore, havi^Ho thank their own 
governipent only for any tyranny which they. encounter there.' Whilst 
by a just retribution,' we have provided the Bourbons with weapons 
against ourselves, we ought to feel some shame for that sdllen and 
splenetic policy which has prevented us laViug advantage of 
an opening thus ^haiui^tly presented to OS, for li^ i« the 

great centre of Eurbpean reunion, the general system of the inter- 
course of mankind. -,,s , 
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i can 8<^r<^l)r mistake the character of the 

present "tiqtes; or the urjj'eh't intei'est which England has in 
uniting h^seif'witli 'every thing progrel^iTe and enlightened all 
pveptoi^ world. W«5 have in ract now to choose between those 
!iV^#bhor the British Constiluiid^' O^od tell us so, and those 
admiration of it cpnstitutes their only crime. It is not 
j^. us to fear refugees for freedom. The Ifope might as rca- 
'icmai^ly see’ait.lconopiast' in every eitist Who was bending his 

f griin ||>^^)Kome,''ahd p'er&ist that he must be coming 

ish Ip 


destroying the $elvidcre Apollo. The 
itself punbb every Cfindoal act, intrigue 

ital M . 1 . •. «.«ka Ait M .1. Ai. 4 


,^ ,nbel, wh^^ by 'foreigner or by natwfe^and whether tend- 
. iiig fo disturb. otiVobfoestic tranquilUty bi^emr foreign relations. 
They li-ba reicoipmen^ the Alien Act as aXt instrument for the 
presqryatioo of Mace, seem to forget the only terlhs on whith a 
solid peace can be maintained. It has already lifted too long, 
if pureba^ for a day by a subservienj; compromise of our right- 
ful interesl'and dignity, by a di^ustidg indiiference to the hap- 
'ptnasalnfodier nations, and 'tp every principle but that of trade, 
Apd silent) icguiescehcp in the destruction of free govern- 

saeiifs, and of tbe^yery s^ds of ffoedom,’ in every quarter of the 
^ijrorld^ , ' „ • 

'l^e Musp of liberty in Efirope is at present what Protestan- 
itii^m'wu 200 yeitrir'a^,' for liberty is the here^' of pur age ! 
ilGlbry and hpnbujr to tnis Cpnntfy^ and to tliose who govern it ! 

Ji ' iJ. -.u-s 


hearts of a determined people^ th^^fcnglh of virtue, and the 
wealth, udent, and spirit pf indignant freedom, all thrdwn into 
their lap, imd.waiting thelf command. The cry is gone up from 
'ijili lands. Lot bpt the their foifet^ policy rise to the li- 

l^rality of their domesllb svsteniV and that disgrabeful contrast 
/wld* which we have bcen'or Me so often and so justly taunted, 
^ll cease to^be a. continental byword against Uie English name. 

'^2 A. i ' ^ . j I lAi nni 


: an awft 

stern 

lijk .subdue tni 
lu^llainmbus j^o! 

. * in this tirai 




ibnnbility Surrounds nieh topics. There 
fo wbldi a minister 
_ ^^ial {brings. And if the 
j- j , ielfemohstran'ce of bis sub-^ 
ifodliife, of Pnnees^^speedU 

hie m,brd‘ Info hi^ hand,.’ jt shcnild 
^eab.eth ;ifd8bkfobd afoof frfon' the Fle- 
ifosioc^ the folgei^e^fof her AobiHQr'and 
lacfe df Sf Bardiplbnin’tf, 'Volunteer- 
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cd at Uidr own charge an aimy into*Francc. Butb diacrelioti* 
however, mingles iu tliread pn the very borders of a faitit and 
tieacherous cantion — and unless invigorated from a higher 
souicc, will sink into that degenerate meanness which loses 
first its honour, and afterwards the selfish purposes for which 
we may have made the sacrifice that men and nations can 
make but once ! 

The feelings of the Englislt public have been fermenting 
from day to day, as their countrymen returning from abroad 
bring in the details of the horrors which they have witness- 
ed. Yet they leave to Government (and wisdy) to choose its 
time for silencing these harpies — mportm(e wducrcs, a onion 
of ow'l and vulture<*~who have screeched arotind our shore 
in notes irreconcileablo with our indepeni^ence and our peace. 

In the case pf Spain, worse than whilst *undcr the Vandals or 
the Moors, we must feel a peculiar detestation at the tyranny 
w hich has turned dur laureldeaf into nightshade, and pour- 
ed misery and contempt, over a land which we rescued and 
redeemed in vain. Their patriots aie our own. Austria too 
confers no less proud a title on those leaders of the youth of 
Italy, whom she passes through the Aulic chamber,^ the true 
Tropbonius’s cave. The brutalizing sway of German force over 
Italian genius presents the revolting spectacle Of a gigantic crea- 
ture, huge and reasonless, a sort of political Ajax, trampling 
down with its clouted sfaoon all the germs of moral and intch ‘ 
Icctual beauty, which it has not virtue to feel, or understanding to 
comprehend ; uiul Italy is Boccaccio’s Iphigcuia, forced into the 
arms of Cj moii, whilst he is yet * tlwvt man-beast ’ tlie story finds 
him, — she degraded to hj[| level, instead of the omnipotence of 
l^ive raising liim to her’s. '' enicc, crumbling piecemeal into the 
Adriatic, is but a symbol of the universal decay of th8 strength 
and mpid of a country, which hi sinking under a system whose 
Alpha and Omega is blind force, — where Nature is thwarted, 
aiiif those arc to govern who should obey. Austria in Italy is 
an'miomnly and a curse, of the same character as the Turk in 
Greece. When wc think of these Governments, looting out li- 
beral principles, and breatliing a thick i^tvbolesome mist 
around them, they remind us qf the inonkt|^i]j|Wlilti dark ages, at 
work in their gloomy cloisters, eiiuiuig from their partmment 
Cicero’s wisdom gnd Virgil’s beauty, *to make way for the Ho- 
milies of St Gregory, or Augustin’s Commentary on tha Psalms ! 
Bebellion against siich a rul^ may be truly conjured to tile sin 
of witchcraft; Ih^ ch^l^e of it is c<^ually indenniu!*and nyfste- 
riuus, and the stnne highly gifted individuals are its objects. 
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imous virtuet in thesa devoted countfie'!, is a sus- 
'niiiitm 'aAd A crinie* The htteiligence" which would have once 
< bumpd its, owner os a nt^cian, will now bang hitn us an Exal- 
did6y;t)lit> incarcerate 'him as a Carbonaro. 

• are the honourable exiles, who, inheriting tlie principles 

df'^cke and Sidney, have inberited their misfortunes ; who, too 
to stand as pictures, date obabm Belisario, are scattered 
dVhr our land ; and who, seeking to maintain themselves in their 
rcvemesby their talents, only demand that tliese reverses should 
^ . Ant be' rendel|B§<$till more painful by a precaripu'g and grudg- 
ing shelter. t'^.former days their presence woiM have been 
ah hoboutablei preference ; but Misery is, /a sacred thing; and 
dhpuld not be 'less saicred because tlie. 'iSdquity of despotism 
• leaves England now .4|ieir only European refiige. Unless wc 
^serve and aj^optiste ^ our -sympathy for the case of men 
in nowCr, some drops muh^atray over for the sorrows of the pour 
ana friendless, — some consideration Tpr their fears,— some ap- 
prehension for their danger,— some'shame and indignation at 
die pretexts utider .whi^ all security against oppression has 
been denied them.v We have formerly received on our shores 
fugitives, both for feligion and for monarchy : But had Burke 
lived to these da^,* end seen the wretched reaction of tyranny 
abroad, he wonlm^^atn have fulmined over Europe, and scat- 
tered around tHcad' thrones, whom bis mighty genius laboured to 
’ resche from impending ruin, the whole eloquence of a sohl, whose 
feelings and irnkmUation seemed |o gather vividness and inten- 
sity from age. When he gave this pledge, in case politics should 
ever resume the,ir antient tendency, he could never have antici- 
pated th^ he should be called upon to redeem it under 
circumsta|ices like the present. We want a pendant . . tp some 
of his glorioua'' sketches ; aud those who. have wept and shud- 
dered over fats representation of royal'; misery, should have 
iome tears for a .peopIe^s woes,— for the Scholars- and the 
Gentlemen Italy > add Spain. He would have pu^lied 


ihuie a board 


odr ancestors never spread ; he would 


hot have put su^ j^eh .below th^Salt, and served them with 
ihenial viands ;,:tofe Au ld' poti have pandered to the vulgar in- 
■''■^eoce of pow<^ :.iB rh|iBh't>De. class' Of .foen wantonly 'excludes 
':l;ddd degr;^es hnoller ; be ^ not have receded from that 
’ prmcipfoj by-whieSb, in ailtOur history, we never 

'- ^dfoed a^nglelo^ but by which we/hav^ acquired a glory, 

of tlujse principles 4^. impair, 
ourown hfind, the seeds of 
Ve spdkto of it always as oUr cemn^ioyn cause ; 
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in heading every resistance to Buonaparte, we proclainaed 
^reat results, more or less specific, which must follow the stieath^, 
inir as well as the drawing a victorious sword* . . 

Cruel has been the perfidy by which the triumph of national^ 
independence has been lowered, on the Continent, to little 
more than the worthless struggle for a change of masters; mi- 
serable the catastrophe where tlie pen drops poison quicker 
than the sword sheds blood, ‘ and the council table is found 
more fatal to human happiness than the battle plain ( Incalcul- 
able the destruction of loyal faith and moral confii^nce, when, 
after all the hopes in which we were made tOfc ourselves, 
and the glorious mci^yes by which we were tous^d and impas- 
sioned, the most deii^tful half of Europejsjeft ioj^CalcuIaie, in 
chains and datkness, the amount of thesadvantages 
universal tyranny of a partnership of kings, whose fears and 
igno^nce are covering their kingdoms with sackcloth and 
ashes, possesses over the universal empire of — conqueror 
it is trues— but of a Statesman and a , Hero;— ^ man who . 
did more, in a few troubled years, for advancing the conn** 
tries he enslaved, than their heteditaiy maf^terj$,> had 
ed in the whole bistoiy of their race ! We ar^ not ^requir- 
ed to interfeire and realiKe the promises that have been broken 
or to come forward and fulfil the expectations which we joined 
in raising. Sympathy and security for those who fly to Os, is 
the only part of the solemn obligation which circumstances have 
imposed on tisi that we are now called upon to discharge-^ The 
humble service asked of us,' ir a compi^asionate welcome, and a 
free, undegraded, unconditional asylum. 

Let us Repeal, then, {t^is odious enactment,' and, as Engli^jh^ 
men, we still shall not naelJto blmh in the presence of these 
strangers; but may proudly /rather with them, in Wlbtminster 
Abbey, round Paoli’sbust, an^read to them, from its inscription, 
the national testimony of the open arms and open hana with 
which ^England received him, after a fmt]^ attempt to ^Ve bis 
country independence. Take away frpni' among its this unholy 
thing, and our^soil will at Ome mover I 

our Tand'^may' then echo again Slav^.can- 

^ not breathe in Englandl”— 
did p'erdration^.^^ i .'speak 

which makeai^^ilttteirj^^, 'i^Mi^«|piirab|^ 

« . from ;.''Wiieh : 'i|liai|rl|rar and 

< he $et» that 

th^groiind^'dn^w'hlhih he trea4^^^U^b^^|#pl'e^ by, 

* the gehio^; freedofii.^,i|;il^;|^tt^.i^ language 

* his doom «iay haye been prondhheed^— no matter what coitt^v 
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'ifipfej^da'iliCoixipatible with freedom, an Indian or an African 
burint upon him,-rn 9 tnatter in what disastrous 

* liberty may have been cloven down, — no matter 
v^h3i-wli'af Solemnities he may have been devoted upon the al- 

< slavery ; the first moment he touches the sacred soil of 

the altar and the God sink together in the dust ; 
soul walks abroad in her o'Wn majesty ; his body swells 

* beyond the measure of his chains, that burst from around 

* him, and be stands redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled 
' *' by the ittew^ie Genius of Universal Freedom I * 


Awr. V.^ *T^ ilediedi'Nov^istSt selecieijttm tl^most approwd 
Atakorsjin that iMigUaget fromthe dotxn to the 

close of the e^ltteenM centtay, arr(piged ik an Jffistorical and 
Chvnoi^cat Series. 'Transtatid'Jrkm the Original Italian; 
’ aeeihnpSniedvMtk^oteSf Critical and Sibgraphical. By Tiio- 
' rtAs Bxmcoe* 4 vols. 8vo,’ London, 1825. 


^1^H£S£ are very attiusing volumes ; and present the English 
A- reader wiidi the first regular and connected view of a 
branch Italian literature much talked of,* and very little 
' ]cilbivn,‘tnit which has exercised a great influence over the lite- 
Mtiire^bf most Eurtipean nations.' On the whole, we do not 
think' ihe. t^^ cbilild baye 'fellen ^ito better hands than Mr 
}l6Scoe'&. ‘ ^esdlectidnsWe genef^lly judicious, and the trans- 
lation combitl^ fidelity , viflth elegance. . The notes, though 
eontalnihg IMe that is new-to thbs^ '^ib^are studied in Italian, 
embodyf^^^a b irbry plain' ^d unambitious style, much curious 
ijtformation as to the authors of ‘the Jtdtiw Novelle ; and the 
'Work, on the wholes prese^lts a faithfiil,’ though raflier too fa- 
vourable,' portrah of thie iipirii Qf Italian fiction. 

'i lAtraci^^e prOgr^f by "which the of fictitious narra- 

liVo has adranbed froth itk rude pri^n to its periection, wc are 
st^ck, amidrt diversities ppeasipnM' by government, 

of certain 

f " '''tenpmenWatllip^'1nr''.dimr^^ s'tage^^ ''which have 'given a 
Idw ■aU 'aghs-nhd' coBlntfies of the 

':kt0d. 

,is every ' whdfe' chara<> 

, Atteb& is. kept 
; .'and' ,thO' 'behbt^ or' prpjpriety 
'Qlt!.'&eiir'’i‘eIation tojiaeb'd^er^^is for- 
and incitement produced by the train. If 
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tliore exist a principle «f selection at all, it seems to bq in fa- 
vour of whaf is moat wild and improbable. Every tiling is 
viewed by the Novelist tlirough a veil of mystery, for so the 
face of nature was actually regarded by those to whom be ad- 
dresses liimBelfi Ignorant of the laws that r^nlatc the course 
of the material world, and by which he is afterwards epabletl 
almost to control its movements, man at first regards himself as 
an inferior being in the chain of existences by a liicb be believes 
himself surrounded. He humbles himself before tlie objects 
of bis terror ; ha eQd<)w.s the elements with will and intelli- 
gence ; peoples the rocks, mountains and streams, with imagi- 
nary beings, to whom he ascribes powers surpassing his own, 
mid, like Tancred in the Enchante<l Forest, sees a nympli or a 
spirit issuing from every tree. Tlie narrator, witl» an ‘ untaught 
innate philosophy, ' avails himself of these feelings ; and trust- 
ing little to the delineation of furailiar occurrences, endeavours 
to <‘xcite and sustain attention by touching the mastcr-key of 
inysicrjbus terror; — by the tales of mythology, the lugeuds of 
superstition, the detail of those strange phenomeoa which at 
times disturb the course of nature, or of those dark and fearful 
moral calamities which, suppressing the common powers of 
thought and action, seem to render man a helpless instrument 
in the hands of an overpowering and irresistible destiny. 

As society advances, however, this mode of interesting passes 
away. Feeling emergt's with t/ie increase of uitelligence, qs 
warmth follows the dawn. The mind ‘ touched to finer issues,* 
is acted on by gentler stimuli. ITie tales which formerly.fct- 
tcred the reason, -are now addressed only to the Imagination, 
and gradually sink into lej^ends. 'Hie inj^ence of fe- 

male society appears njoro > siole, in tlie less revoTtiijg charac- 
ter of the makrii I of fiction, and in the increasing tendency to 
the representation of the affairs of actual and domestic life, to 
which it has communic.-itcd so many varied aspects and new at- 
tractions. The aim of merely exciting attention by a multitude 
of incidents, is exchanged tot that of touching the feelings, 
which is found to be more efibctually accbxppliehed by a few. 
The novelist abandons the character of a,«l|;^iiiclcr or anna- 
list;— he exercises a principle of selection, pMses ov4r or de- 
tails events according to their importance, and fiteir rela^on to 
the end he has in vieff; and, in supplying Ws imaginary actors 
with moUvyti> language and sentiments, suitpd to tim scenes in 
which they hre plMctl, he invents and delineates character. 

Uberc is still another stage in the process of fiction;— ^^1lcn 
knowledge and in|eUigenco Imve been dtlTused over the whole 
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surface of aocUty ; when life becomes daily more uniform, de- 
coroulleind cq|i¥entional, less subject to strange interruptions — 
less at^Bl'sl^oy enthusiasm; when men amply furnished with 
matelini for contemplation, and little solicited by external ob- 
jects that lead to emotion, desire rather the repose of .thought 
than the stir of action or of feeling; and, in the represen- 
tatipii%f the things of life, are pccnpled more with the springs 
and motives, the hopes or fears which lead to action, than with 
action itself— then a corresponding ch^act^r is impressed on 
fo:titious writing. Plpts become simplp .and domestic to ex- 
peb ; the pli^» of incident is supplied by wi^ by sentinient, by 
. eloquence, by argument, by metapbysica|^.andysis ; and novels, 
no loillger intended merely to amuse, a^ made the. vehicle of 
communicating do^ata, moral, poliUcal, religious, or philoso- 
phical, as the autliors ^cnliar vein may incline. 

Of. course these _ byeral stages of fiction do not really stand 
quite 'separate and apart. Each risb out of its pjpedecessor, 
and subsWes into the next by degrees; by the gradual -^muess 
and disajipearance of^^ somp features, the gradual increase and 
clcltrness bf others Ij^But bill, through all tlie phases which it 
exhibits, the pr^ess seems to be from the marvellous to the 
extreme of shn|ilic%;<and foom a profusion to a penury of inci- 
deirt."' .■.' ,,, , 

The east mass ofhov^s which Mr Hpsppe.has opened up to the 
English reader, by dibse interesting specimens, seems to connect 
tlfo two first 'periods, iBnd,.to ha^ve or^ihated in th&t. peculiar 
. state . !Pf b’ciety in Italy-iwhfp i, htiowfcdge had dispelled, ,i'n 
epnlcf'de^e'^ tbie higher" elapses, the ignorance 

which is thiinpialeflt gf, superstitious. wonder, bht- while nil the 
Wild,ap4 hbMons.of;:a b^h^ous age were still abroad, 
filling llliOy. with bfood .and, crigne, and habituating its inha- 
bitehts to scenes pf' horrpr and|4icentjpu8nete< Even in the 
eariiest of the. Italian; hoyb^, foe superhatiirar machinery which 
> fo^ametet^b foe ru^pst; efforia of fietiem, has disappeared. We 
.perlletVe triiciy of mind which has already made..8ome 

prPOTess in ]fohvi4i%^ in .j^iaJ, ri^pinent— 4hich 

jh'ajS,'esjiap*dTfop:^^e^fofo'j||s,^4-M-ij*^^ but 

'■■|a;i^tili brWljl^Mro‘;fo,at ccMc^'^,pif^fog andrudfoess of 
^ ita^^^/vhicf^hasfprafo JhduPM.foy.ceitittilies.^pf feudal Warfare*' 
yer 'ahh|jlfo(^bi|dJ.^ 4 i^ somefoing of fop old leaven* 

'I dafh^.'era, itt;.fo|''8,t,tbcfott?.au4^fo»<dtw}g'eh^bcter, 

tha.po^Ue«bfttitihat 'ta.meant 
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in^ the interest and effect of the^ale, rather on a number of in- 
cidents slightly touched, than on a few more strongly drawn . 
and mot*e richly and carefully coloured. 

And singular as it may at first appear, this character which 
distinguishes the earlier of the Italian novellCf is applicable, with 
little variation, to the whole series, from Boccaccio down to Gozzi 
and Gironi. The changes which might have been expected in 
the course of five centuries having, in fact, been arrested, part- 
ly by the stationary and unchanging nature of the national cha- 
racter, but still more by the peculiar views with which most of 
the imitators of Boccacdo (and what Italian novelist is not con- 
fessedly so ?) appear to have written. Boccaccio, by creating and 
fixing the prose style of his country, had consecrated even the de- 
fects of the DecCmfron, and for ever given the tone to the Italian 
novel. ThencejEc^iird he stood, as it were^ between nature and 
his literary ; intercepting by his gigantic form the light 

which she shed, and attracting all eyes to himself as the source 
of inspiration. The tales of his imitators too seem all to be 
composed, less with the view of exciting interest by the narra- 
tives themselves, which they borrowed of imitated without cere- 
mony, than in the hope of emulating or surpassing that Tuscan 
elegance of style, in which he had embalmed so many trifling 
and worthless legends. The incidents they really seem to have 
regarded merely as the vehicles of fine writing — as slight themes 
which were to be adorned with all the brilliant* variations of 
which the music of Italian speech was susceptible. Of what 
consequence was it to an Italian that his' tales were indeoent;-^ 
provided his Tuscan was pure ?— ^that his incidents were borrow-' , 
ed, — provided he was master those floiVers of Florentine loW 
life which delighted the classic ears of the Della Crusca Aca- 
demy ? — that his novels tvere doll and foolish, provided they 
were told in the most approved language of the ^ Qonciosiacosd- 
chv ’ school ?— The glory they aspired to, in fact, was that of 
writing elegantly, ~not that of writing to the imagination or the 
heart. And this, while it explains that stationary character, 
w hich m our opinion pervades the ^ long file * of Italian novels, 
accounts also for that sovereign unconcern, easy ixhpu- 

dence with which each appears to have the matter 

of his tales from his predecessors, altering merely names and 
dates, or slightly varying some minor incidents; a system which, 
though in other cdun tries it would have been fatal to the repu- 
tation of an l^thor,inever seems to haveivejlgh^ much with the 
Italian critics in tlwir estimates of literary merit. 

This general uniformity of itiafih^r, though of course it ren- 
VOL. XLII. NO. 83. M 
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tiers the Italian novelists rather a monotonous and wearisome 
study to tliosc who make a point of going through them as a mat- 
ter of historical inquiry, lias its advantages for the lazy general 
reader^ who is thus enabled, with much ease and sufficient ac- 
curacy, to appreciate the whole character of Italian fiction, 
from the examination of almost any one individual author of 
the series! And indeed the whole question of the originality, 
the peculiarities, the merits and, defects of these tales cannot, we 
think, be viewed with more advantage than in connexion with 
the first and greatest name on the iis4-^the Decameron of Boc- 
caccio. » 

It is almost unnecessary, we presume, to inform our readers, 
that this work is a collection of a hundred. tales, supposed to be 
told by a party <^nsisting of seven ladies and three gentlemen, 
assembled at a villa^ or rather two villas, near Florence, (the 
site of which has sadly puzzled the Italian commentators,) to 
which they hail retim from the memorable pestilence which 
desolated that city in 1S48. The tales are supposed to occupy 
ten days in narration, each member of the party relating ten 
tales, and presiding in turn over the amusements of the day. 

The description of ffie pestilence^ which forms the introduc- 
tion to the novels^ is iinitated in its general oudine from Thu- 
cydides, but filled up with a terrible minuteness of detail, which 
shows the narrator’s personal acquaintance with the miseries of 
which he is » the historian. The pathological accuracy with 
which the rise and spreading of the disease tS described; the 
glpoipy d^poiTf and^ still more fearful riot and jollity which 
pervade the town ; the numerous and anidotts plans adopted by 
the citizens for their safety— all different, yet all leading to the 
samef^tal result; the universal Wfishness and corruption of 
.morals which it produced, are described with a solemn and 
stately precision, varied occasioiidyiy b^ passages of impassion- 
ed eloquence^ and a judicious selection of individual inc^ 
dents, which leavp a de^ impression of horror iq>on the mind. 
Such is the picture of the cattle going out at dawn and return- 
ing to their stalls at evenmg— * qu^i come razionaU,^ — after 
the death of thp t^rdsmenir-^whichetnlMts the imamnation with 
a sense of and desolation, like that produced l>y the 

splitfuy figure in of it street of ijdaces, in one of Pons* 

ginydwearions 

— i — '■' — ^ — ■ — 

f Thest|N 7 oFthe Deaffiefthe Hog8,looba]HtIei^Mxn!yphal,but 

all even^ die blaiae does not lie with Boccaccio, for he has copied 

Aidant very finally from die cotemporary dtronide cf Giovaniu 

M^Uii p. 280. ‘ 
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When all this nmehinery of disease and terror has been exhaust- 
ed, the scene suddenly chaoses. ^ Florence and the pestilence are 
shut out, and ire find ourselves in the circle of the fusitive party ' 
in the ' embowering shades of the PogmO Gherardi; where, 

* seated on the long green grass, where tne sun could not enter, 

* beside the cooling murmur of a fountain, and fanned by a soft 

* breeze, * we prepare to listen to the tales o^the first day. From 
this moment all is gaiety antong the fugitives ; like Lot’s family 
they * look- not back on the city’ they had left but two short 
miles (due pictole miglie) bejiihdthem. The uti^ittieB of Flo- 
rence, the loss of fidends already dead, and the uncertain fate of 
those who were stfir alive, are forgotten in the^gay round of 

* Novelle, * ,* Canzemigt’ and * Ballate, ’ which filfup the faonrs 

in this delibbus retreat. And thus has Boccaccio beautifully 
illustrated that anomaly of the human mind, which, in seasons 
of sti^nge calamity, leads it to indulge a feckless gaiety in > the 
midst of all that is calcuktid to inspire the profonndest sorrow, 
and to cling to life with a< more despelfate' sjpirit of enjoyment, 
the nearer It seems to hastmi to its dose. - Let us el^tijuid drink, 
said the Florentines, for to>morrow>we die ! ' 

The idea cS thus enclosing his Tabs in a frant^wiiwk so as to 
give a kind of unity to the -vraole, though it bad not'yet been 
.opted by any author, either in FraUce of Italy, (th,e Fabliaux aiid 
the Novdlino having been the work of nt|merous hands), was by 
nd means the invention of , Boccaccio. ' In the Fas^ the great 
fountain ffoai which the fimions of modern Europe were at that 
time derived, the plan was well known ; and -ther^ with the cha- 
racteristic fondness of the Orientals for parabolic instructions, the 
Tales are genbrslly rlpres^ted as rmated for the purpose of 
conveying some important moral lessdn, oriefibetbg some mwUt 
end of domestic or state ^pdicyi^r Inithe Dedopathos, of i^ieh 
it is supposed Boccaccio posS^uod a manuscript copy, and the 
general outline of will be familiar to English readc^ 
from the imitation thmlf the «fltleof Turkish 'Tkdes^; the story 
which forms^the comiecdpg is tliat-dF a yoiing 

prince, 'Vho, resisting the g^il^love t^one <hf his fetbVr’Ii qUei^s, 
is accus^ by,lier jto fak fatfae^isf tbei^. t^^t^fse had recked 
to commit;>-^lbahot!t, an Orienud veiibr^ ^Jpli^ra'uid^Hip- 
politus. Ti|^ fethOr hb^tates, howeve|fji’'ht)#M6inddnnhig his 
son to deadi|J emd,,thjgj^^nrdatmatdle, 
to oveKum,<^K|R«iDltttioiii This iatpet.j^s-i^ Wti^ ^jBb on the 
part of theipung priiiw^S\tntors, - to sfaoiigl:^^ rash 

measures^ iThe qiieen>«epfi«a in fin, till the in- 

vention of the'aat!mr 'ia'?xhtast^f ' Thil^vas suffittotly ab- 
= ■•'.MS . 
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surd ; and Boccaccio,, while be saw the advan^ge of connecting 
his tal^, judiciously abandoned the idea of rendering. them sub- 
ser?ient to any higher purpose than that of amuring the party 
among .whom they are told. 

, The invention to which he had recourse was certainly ex- 
1|*einely beautiful. We cannot .agrciie with Warton that 4he 
frame-work of the Canterbury Tales is in its general design supe- 
rior to that of the Dei^meron. For though^ as Mr Dunlop has re- 
marked, Chaucer’s pjan of a pilgrimage has; ibis advantage, that 
the subjec); has thus a: natural liiAiibttion, while Boccaccio’s has 
no otl[ier limit but the imaginatiop of the author, the design of 
the former seems* to us to be liable to a more formidable objection 
—that tales tcua on horseback to, a parly of twenty-nine persons, 
could never have been heard by them all. Perhaps of all modes 
of introducmg a series of tales, none affqrds such advantages as 
that of placing the scene at sea, and supposing the tales rdated 
to dissipate the ennui of a voyage* And indeed it appears to us 
rather singular that so natural and obvious, a plan should have 
seldom been employed,— none of the Italian novelists hav- 
ing adpptbd it before Cintio^ who supposes, that on the Sack of 
Rome bv thp , Constable of Bourbon, ten ladies and gentle- 
men sailed for M^seillpSi. and, during the voyagey related 
the Tales of HecatPmmithi for their amusement* * The ex- 
tent of these * ehtretiens des voyageurs 9ur la mer ’ is thus li- 
mited by the voyage, in the same manner as by Chaucer’s idea 
of a pilgrimage f while t^te party', are enabled to narrate or to 
listen, with the same convenience as among the shady walks and 
marble fountains of the Villa Palimierit 

In- appreciating the inyentive powers 6f Boccadcib from the 
tales to which this powerful introduction forms the prelude, 
our readers are pr<4>abl^ aware that much difference of opi- 
nion prevails among litalian critics* While some are anxious 
iqwincrease still farther the glory of tbe> * Tuscan artist ’ by de- 
nying his^ obligations to his predecessor^ others have been 
eCjfually solicitous to display their own critical acumen and re- 
search, ^y convertings trifling resemblance into a pla- 

S ’angm* Perhaps' Itfae ib.rangeBt whim is*' that of the Reamed 
[fuibi, who^ with the prdTessed view of exalting the literary 
glof^of Boccaccio, endeavours to prove, in an amusing but 
most tneonohisive iquartoj that every one of Bbccaocio’s novels 
IS founded on some popular tale then current in Italy, or on 

' ■■.■■m S .--... ^ 

' ' '^wacc^^ of the l^th'^century) are 

to beaemfed *'.klfni une nave, mehtre questa era yi* 
cioa per (j^tfare in {tot$o. ’ 
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the historical events of the time:* It is notour intention to en^ 
ter on tbe,d(§tails of this qno&tio vexata^ which has already been 
done in a way that admits df no improvenent by Mr Dunlop 
in his admirable History of Fiction ; but we may state generally' 
what appears to us to be the result of a careful comparison of 
the Decameron with the works of the ruder novelists who pre- 
ceded its illustrious author. 

The sources which are commonly supposed to have furnished 
the greater part of his materials^ are the various collections of 
Oriental Tales which were then current in Italy ; the Gesta Ro- 
manorum, the old Collection entitled the Novellino or Cento 
Novella Antiche/ and the Fabliaux. His obligations to these 
works, however, must be very differently proportioned^ 

The mass t>f Arabian Fiction, as far as we are acquainted 
with it, seems to arrange hself in three classes; Those superna** 
tural tales, the brilliant machinery of which has influenced so 
strongly thedmaginative literature of Europe ; of domes- 
tic and comic adventure often singularly ingenious in their 
structure, and in which the events are produced merely by 
human agency ; and those apologues or parables, in which the 
incidents are typical of some deeper and mystical meaning. 
Each class seems to haVe found its own admirers when the in- 
fluence of Oriental fiction began to be felt in Europe. The su- 

{ >ernatural world of Arabian fiction ;«wa5 transferred .to the 
onger and more elaborate romances of chivalry ;—>the. moral 
and mystical fictions were appropriated by the monks, and in- 
corporated with the lives of saints and martyrs; — while the 
world of common life with its lively pictures of gallantry and 
ingenious knavery, was congenial to the more worldly and un- 
spiritualj^ed character of the Trouveres, and was imiiated by 
them without ceremony in tlia'Fabliau^t. 

With what may be coUsidefed tbe higher or epic cla^s of 
bian fable, Boccaccio has Uo connexion. He had no relish for 

■ - .V- 1 — 

* Not content with ‘giving a local habitation and a name fo the 
events atid' character of the Tales, Manni will have it that Bpccac- 
cio's party did actually m^t just as described in t!he Dpcameron, 
and he thus gravely adverts to the difficulties of the subject^*^ Non 
intendoio pero come Taduntmza descrittay pomppsta in « gran parte 
difemmimli pprsone, avesse potato agevolmentedilpngarsi da Firenae 
a piedi, per gtugneremlla villa di .S« Anna presf o Pratp, e cpge agevoJo 
fosse stato lbi;a altresi. ip tempo di^grapde ipfepione passare lihera- 
mente da piu luoghi guardati e fi pagione della medesima 

pestilenza, quanti e ered|l;d)e ehe se ne tfpvaj^ro in si lungo tratto ; ’* 
and therefore he i| Inclined to brfhg the scene, of action nearer 
Florence^ 
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* t})e 1)0 ^aste for the eihplcfy^nf ef sqpernatu* 

rttl machihig^. The Moral of the £a$t .bjwl been 

collected principally Id the Clericalis Discipline of Alhhonsus, 
and iii’the*6csta Rotnanorum J and from thesCt'ift well as from 
the’ptd collection in the Noveiltno, which blends the' oriental- 
is^'bf thc-Oesta wi^ die fables of Chivalry; and with the his* 
tdricd incidents of the time, Boc^ccio has certainly adopted 
ahyeral tide% add nliMy. ^rticulor inddents. But' in almost 
«tery case hehas dope to widi so many improveniehts and has 
^ 80 dnely Varii^ the Ihcidienti, filled tip, a tneagre oudine, re*- 
ttotichOd die absurdidCs of -the ' dri^itia], Improved the dia- 
Woes (which, are rare)i and clothed .the whole with so rich a 
colouring Of 8lyle» tbpL ib tilery thing which renders invention 
valuable} fae lnai( be sidd.tiQ have invented them. has ap- 
proftiriated them tb bimsj^ as Da Fohtaine tkftmwards did the 
tales of die DecameroQi by ]^ing ‘|bem a hew Oharticier; he 
found them'of brickiijand he left tnetn of maible. - * 

The other great branch of ‘Arabian fiction h more intimately 
connected with the spirk bf^he Decamerotij though the influ- 
ence i^hich we trace was probably only of a mediate- hiature. 
The numerous talef Of common life in which the imagination of 
the* Arabian fabalMts,^-l<^dy} if ever, exerted in the delineation 
of character, and paindng nten'ohly in masses, and throhgh the 
medium of profes8ion%-^ad exhaulted itself in the invention of 
adventures of a comic otitore, in the contrivance of Mrogtios 
and mistakes, in the artful arrangemept of a chain of incidents, 
of which the extremes wotild often appear the most remote and 
impro^bl^ were they not so happily united by the ititerme- 
dipte links, tbat t^ reader almost jeets that ahy other ^termina- 
- tbrii woidd lmptit of ^ace — these tales had niet with congenial 
adorers ;p^'ohg dte Ttouveres^flf^oo much men of the world 
to Indulge In Tidtols of inartol md romance^ they adopted the 
bumblerynaiiner pf the Arabian fabulitoh 'apblka kto the cir- 
cumstances of their owii'age, arid gaVeMrth to n stoltitode of 
tides of ibtrigpe and i^avery, mid somefifilto bf gallacftry and 
idjdvtirotis devotion., ; Ahtonc: theise tbe obmic preponderates; 
^t in, the few'lpbaibe*" o> * more‘'toriouS kind whlOfa they 
■ Kbye l^ toey hive ditolayed pOwm of po: ordinary kihd. The 
^tiCtosin and Kuebtettes k, in itigehnity aW btouty of 
•^dh<tidejtit, fully iqiiif to . any in die Decameron. In the comic 
.pr serio-omio class,. none <d'^occaccio*8 equal thb,frequently 

b/]^8 tak if trimslated in Way’s Fahiiaux, and has been very in- 
gCtil^tii^cOnverted by Madame Murat into a Fairy Tale, under the 
title bf Uloiietm, & Ito Dutins de Keroosy. 
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imitated tale oF Trois Bossus, or the graceful levity of Le 
Manteau mat taillc. In fact, the advautages they possessed en*- 
abled them to peint with peculiar force, truth and vivacity. 
Men, in general of acute and vigorous mind, though destitute 
of learning, and too often of principle; welcome guests in ell 
society from their powers of amusing, but respeeted in none; 
experiencing every extreme of life, and apparently at home in 
all; sometimes dispelling the ennui of baronial castles; at 
others courting the society of humble vassals; and, wandering oh 
the earth without any thing to attach them to their kind, they h^d 
the amplest oppostunity of observing accurately, and painting 
impartially, the changes of many-coloured life ; and, if neither 
their ability nor their inclination prompted them to invent new 
worlds, they may fairly be said to have exhausted that of 
French manners in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Jt 
is from these light and joyous compositions, and not from the 
plat and heavy annalists of the time, that we derive the best 
knowledge we possess of the state of society at that period. 
‘ A straw thrown up into the air,^ says the learned Selden, 
‘ will show how the wind sits, which cannot^)^ learned by cast- 
‘ ing up a stone. * 

The style of the Fabliau:t, too, though frequently disgust- 
ingly coarse, has in its general character a lightness and buoy- 
ancy, a tinge of naive humour and vivacity, which breathes of 
the sunny skies and vine-covered hills ot France; and which^ 
was singularly congenial to the mind of Boccaccio, accustomed 
to look on life in its brighter aspects, and, even in his tragic 
tales, indulging only a pleasing and tempered melancholy. 
Accordingly, it can hardly be doubted, that much of the gene<« 
ral manner of the Decameron, so different from the unbending 
pomp of the Fiammetta and Filocopo, ha^ been borrowed, from 
the Fabliaux, though it appe||s there modified in such a^an^ 
ner as we should expect, by a union with classical recolleciions, 
and the more diffuse and turgid style of the romances of chi- 
valry. It is in this view,, then, rather as having Copied the man^ 
ner of the 'l^rouveres, than as beinjg indebted to, them for par- 
ticular tales,, that Bijl^accio is realty an imitator* It is true we 
are in possession only of a small part of S. Palaye’s vast coUec- 
tion;‘ but out of a hundred and i^y-six specimens gtven by Le 
Grand, not more than six appear to u4 to have! been directly 
borrowed by ;Boccaccio. 

After air, then, a vast number remain to wliich he has an un- 
doubted claim; and, what |s of more inmortance, tliese are the 
best in the book. No tynx-eyed critic has yet deprived him of 
the invention of the Falcou,*— the simplest, the least laboured, 
yet the most touching of all his tales ; — of the deeply pathetic 
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story of Girolamo and Salyestra — ^the tale <?f 'the Lovers poi- 
soned amidst their holiday rejoicings by the laurel , Jeaf — the 
Pot of Basil— Sigismunda and Guiscardo — the happy illus- 
tranon of the power of love contained in Cymon and Iphige- 
iiiai|- 7 -each perfect in its own class, and unequalled in the ranee 
of Italitjin novels. As a proof, too, how totally different are the 
intitations of Boccaccio from the rude originals on which they 
are founded, perhaps no fairer illustration could be selected 
than the well known tale of Titus and Gisip})Us (8th Giorn. 10.), 
which will be familiar to the English reader in the 
:and Septimius of Goldsmith. The main idea, of the story may 
be found in three writers before Boccaccio. It occurs in 
tlie Clericalis Disciplina of Alphonsus, in the Gesta ,Romaiior- 
nm (Nov. 171.)^ and in the collection of Le Grand, under tlie 
ti^le of Les Deux Bons Amis. But all the better and^more in- 
teresting parts of the tale are Boccaccio’s; who has adorned the 
whole with a brilliancy of colouring which renders this l^end, 
in the opinion of Italian ci'itics, the most elocjuent iii the Deca- 
meron, or perhaps, in the Italian language. 

And this brings us to the style of the Decameron, in 
swhich, whatever may be thought of his incidents, Boccac- 
cio’s claims to originality are iHidoubted. And when we 
reflect what powers of mind were necessary to evolve or- 
der and beaijty from the chaos of the Romansso dialect, as 
. it tlien existed, without models ^nd without assistance, — and 
to frame a\narrative style, which is at this day the standard 
to which the most eloquent of his countrymen are proud to con?- 
form, we may doubt whether the task does not demand a higher 
reach of intellect and imagination than any arrangement of in- 
cidents, however new andi iiigeniofis. Whether that style is the 
best adapted for the purpose of narrative, is another ques- 
tion. It is certainly the very jg^rfection of elaborate musical 
writing,— flowing on like a copies river, confined by no narrow 
banks, broken by no precipices, and filling the ear and soothing 
the mind with a soft and ev|r-yarying murmur^ Perhaps this 
extreme sweetness becomes at last wearisome, and we long for 
some interruption of this melodiona current,~some cessation of 
this stream of language, 

* Mftiich ruDS, and as it runs, for ever would run on.^ 
Undoubtedly the s^l0 of the Decameron is too musical and dif- 
fuse* The most tragic and the most comic* events, description, 
narrative, and dialogii^ are all given with the same plethoric 
jfulnw? the same Solemn loquaciousness’* of expression, which 

f * prierlichc gesghwatzigkeit. ’ Bputcrwek. 
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has since tinged whole literainre of Italy. But though ob- 
jectionable as wholly it is peculiarly calculated to produce 
an effect in tales of a quiet and pensive cast; and the re- 
collection of some particular passages^ melancholy beauty 
which we have long^go read, mtist often rectir^ we think, to the 
mind of every one who is not in$enstb)j$ to the pathos of sound. 

To tts the great charm of the Decaihefon consists, not so much 
in the effect of particular tales, as in the peculiarly happy man- 
ner in which the vast and varied materials it contains neve been 
arranged, so that each occupies its proper share of importance ' 
and t^ttention. The great aim of Boccaccio seems to have been 
to avoid all exaggeration, to render nothing too prominent or 
engrossing, to exhibit sketches rather than pictures of life. The 
spirit of the middle ages rises indeed before us, bat its form is 
, misty and dim. The actors of his Dramas— the petty princes* and 
rude nobles of Italy, monks, nuns, pilgrims, merchants, usdrers, 
robbers, and peasants — pass before us as in a brilliant but rapid 
procession, where die eye' has no time to pause on individuals, 
and the mind retains little beyond the impression, that a stately 
and imposing pageant has gone by. ^iThe moving picture of 
the Decameron is purposely painted in a calm and subdued 
tpne, with no strong lights or deep shadows, but tinged all over 
with a soft glow of kindly feeling, and'breathing the very spirit 
of serenity and repose. Nothing is glaring, nothing oppressive : 
pathos and humour, incident and description,, activity and re- 
pose succeed each other as ip the drama of life, none engrossing 
attention, none excluding another, but all blending in tempered 
harmony. The vast range of Bofccaccio*s mind, which pre- 
vented any exclusive devotion to one class of feelings, is imamsd 
forth in theinfinite variety f f the Decameron ; and the^admirwly 
balanced union of powers which he pbssessed, in the profound 
art^with which its discordant materials a^e reduced to a consis* 
tentwhple. ‘ ^ 

In fact, when we begin to analyze more minutely the features 
of Boccaccio’s mind^it lyili at once be seenthat his strength lay 
in their. Union. ^Character painting, wdsnot the modest of 'the 
age; and Boccaccio^was even less gifted in tfam fesptN^ than his , 
cotempoyary, our own Chaucer, as the least comparison of the 
personages of the Canterbury Tales with those in tlie Decameron, 
will evince. Boccaccio’s are distinguished merely by station or^ 
sex ; each of Chaucer’s is marked by such characteristic traits, 
that be cannot possibly be confounded with his companion. * I 
know^ them all, ’ says DrydeU, ^ as well as if I h^ supped with 
them. ’ Chaucer painted by.minute touches, by the Observance of 
small traits of charaj^ter, and oven of langpage. Boccaccio saw 
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only the broader shades of disUnctitHi, and pitted what he saw. 
In the same wayi his pathos, though pleasing is rarely de<ep. It 
seldoiA sgitaM mind with any strone emotion, or leavea any 
othnr iniprestion on the memory but that of a vague softness. 
His homour we_ cannot help thinking exosedingly indifferent ; 
and* indeed, this remark applies to the wnole series of Italian 
Novds, nothi^ being, in generak more melancholy, than their 
wit^ or more forced than their humour. Coarse allnsicms. to 
imrsonal defects, and practicsAjbkes, are the wit of a rude age; 
true wit and ii^mous pleasantry is the production of a very ad> 
vanced state ofckUizaticHi ; and Boccaccio only reflbtjted, in this 

E ardcular, the manners of his times. Neither do Ure think that 
is powers of description, though considerable, are of the bigh- 
^ order. Except in the gloomy portrait of the plague, and 
in some few of the rural descriptions which preface or conblude 
the tales of each ^y, there is little that can be called forcible 
or defined. The vivacity and dearness of the ideas seem always 
- to be sacnficed to the eubbrate polish of the style. 

It is dme^ however, to come more particularly to the speci- 
mens before us. Fromfkhe hundred tales ^obtained in the De- 
cameron, Mr Roscoe has fleeted nine, as illustrating the genius 
and manner of-Boccaedd. These are the story of Landollu 
Ruffolo, (,Nov. IV. Gior. n.)— Madonna Beritola, (Nov. vi.Gior. 
ll.^The Count of Angie;^ (Nov. viii. Gior. ii,)— .Cimon and 
Iphigenia, (Nov. i.,Gior. v.)~Na8tagiod<%li Onesti, (Nov. viii, 
Gior, V.)-— The Falcon, (Nov. ix* Gior. v.)— Calandrino, 
(Nov. III. Gior. viii.) — Mithridates and Nathan, (Nov. m. 
Gior. x.}-:4Dd Saladin Torello, (Nov. ix. Gior. x.) 
It is not easy to read this list without some surprise|^ . The first 
question qaturdl^ is, where is Girolamo and Sdvestraj. Pasqui- 
no, Isabella, Gd*didi8, SMsmniwda? Perhaps, it may be said, 
it was impossible' to admit toem all;^d Boccacdo’s powers in 
the padietie a,re sufifidendy shown by the spedmen of the Falcon. 
.But surely at^ of these we have named would faaye been prefer- 
uMei.fuiXUim whichlia^e bemi admitted., . -Hyhat claims on our 
. ufeaitieii do- dm insipid stories of Madonpi^ Beritola, of Xan- 
ddfe Rufiblo, .Mid tbe Count of Angfers 'possess, which, we 
achifKiRe^ are meimt as ^e^ens of toe novels of adventure ? 
IWp aWtaoite adware that there are reasopdfor not extracting 
we, bud tale* of d>e Decameron,: which evety tremlator 
dC tnj|;jpKpBnt day is .bound to respect; and we are far from 
to spe IteenticraB or immoral tales transferred to' these, 
beoause * the story is extant^ written in very 
cnouDe^tfdian.* Rut still, we think, Mr Roscoe' mjgbt have 
cOntiiViol to avoid -tbip, and, at the same tim% materially im* 
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prove hig ftcIecU^dl|. There nre many of Boccaccio^s best tdles, 
where tbe omisiiion of few sentences would remove every thing 
objectionably^ and this is a liberty which we observe Mr Ros« 
coe has occaiiidnaliy take]#in those he has extracted. We wish 
he had applied it to sOme be has omitted. As a specimen of 
Boccaccio’s TalCs of Adventure^, bow much superior is the Ber- 
nabo da G^ova to the Count of Anglers^ besides the extrinsic 
interest it possesses for us as the foundation of the principal plot 
of Cymbelinb ? And how different is the Tale of Titus and Gisip* 
pus, full of adventure and eloquence, from the meagre anecdote of 
Landolfo RufFolo ? — The other specimens, however, are suffici* 
ently judicious. Cimon and Iphigenia is a fine illustration of the 
power of beauty ; and Nasiagio, though hot a very effective tale 
in itself, and borrowed by Boccaccio from a monkish chronicle, 
derives interest from the beautiful imitation of Dryden, Tiieodore 
and Honoria. There is also an imposing pomp about the story 
of Torello and Saladin, which, without any remarkable feature, 
x^enders it a favourite with us. As illustrative of Boccaccio’s 
comic powers, we havC only the tale of Calandrino— and per-* 
haps it was the best that Mr Roscoe could have selected. The 
comic tales are, in general, dangerous ground, and it ifas no 
easy matter |p find one which combined humour with delicacy. 
This story is the representative of a vast class of Italian tales, to 
which we will afterwards have occasion to allude, — founded on 
practical jokes, absurd or impossible in themselves, but generally 
detailed with considerable ingenuity, and sometimes exciting a 
smile by the oddiiy of their conception. We regret that our 
limits will allow us only to extract Mr Roscos’s translation^ of 
the Falcon. ^ ' 

Federigo degli Alberighi becomes enamoured of^a lady of 
Florence, called Monna Giovaniia— *«ruins his fortune by a sue* 
cession of tournaments, feasts, and banquets, in honpur of his 
mistress, who takes no notice of his suit, — retires stripped of bis 
vast* possessions to a little farm, by the produce of which be con* 
trives to procure a bare subsisience-*-and carries nothing viHth 
him but a favourite falcon, the last memprial of his days of 
splendour. His cruel mistress in the meantime mairtes, and is 
left a widpw with one son ; who, coming with her to' reside in 
^ederigo’s neighbourhood, conceives a great admiratiPn for 
his falcon, and failing sick, implores his fond nsother tP endea- 
vour to obtain it for iiim. She consents with some reluctance : 
and the story proceeds. 

■ * This promise brought n beam of joy into the boy’s countenance, 

and the same day he shewed evident signs of amendment. The next 
morning Monna OiPvannaf taking with her another lady as a compa« 
niop, proceeded to Federigo’s humble habitation, and inquired for him. 
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As it happened not to be a day fit for hawking, he wait in his garden, and 
d^iredpne of his people to go to the gate. He was beyond measure 
surprised when he heaird that Monha Giovanna was asking for him, 
and ran in gmt joy to meet her. As sqipn as she saw him approach 
she gracefully moved to meet him» and res|)ectfully saluting him, said, 
** FedlirigO, 1 am come to recompense you in some sort for the evil* 
you have received at my handsi at a time when you loved me more 
than was wise on your part, and the recompense I intend is to make 
myself and thy companion your guests at dinner to-day. " To which 
Federigp with great humility replied, ** Alas! Madam, I do not re- 
collect to have received any evil at your hands, but so much good, 
that if it were ever in my power, I should be happy, for the love I 
have borne you, and more so for the honour of this visit, to expend 
sny fortune a second time in your honour;** and thus speaking, he 
respectfully led her into’ his house, and thence conducted her into 
his garden, and there, not having any other person to introduce her 
tp, said, Madam, this good Woman, the wife of my husbandman, 
will wait‘ on you whilst 1 prepare our table. Living in extreme 
poverty, F^erigo was seldom in a state to receive any one in hi$ 
house, and this morpirig being less prepared than usual, and finding 
nothing to'show respect to a lady, In whose honour he had entertained 
such numbers of people, he was grieved beyond measure, and stood 
in great perplexity, inyeighing against his evil fortune as a man be- 
reft of his senses, and running hither and thither, and ^ding neither 
money nor provision, end the hour being late, and his desire being 
great.to show the lady some mark of attention, and happening to cast 
bis eyes on his favourite falcon, which was resting on its perch in his 
chamber, and seeing no other resource, he seized the poor bird, and 
finding it fat and in good condition, thought it would be a dish wor- 
thy of the lady, and without further hesitation he wrung its neck, and 
giving it to a girl, ordered her to pluck it and .place it on the spit, 
and carefuJly roast it. Tie then spread on hU table a napkin of 
snowy whiteneits, one of the few things which yet remained to him of 
his former possessions, and after some time, with a cheerful aspect, 
returned into the garden to thp lady, and told h^ that a dinner, the 
best he could provide, was prepared for her. On this the lady with 
hejr^nompanioD went and seated themselves at the table, where Fe- 
dei^go will? great courtesy waited on them, whilst they unknowingly 
pat liis favourite bird. When they had risen ^om table, after some 
agreeable conversation, it seemed to the lady to be now' a proper 
to make known the purpose of her visit, and turning politely 
]|M^erigo^ she tbus ppoke,:;** Calling to recollection your past life!!; 
^ 0 A§rigOf and r^embering my reserve, which you perhaps esteemed 
hgrd^^earfed^es^J^ f doubt pot that you will wbnder at 

when you jfearh the object of my visit; but If you 
nopf bpd had . (S^hiMren, and knew the strength of a pa- 

' rentV^ii^clioni I f^) a$sui*ed that you w^ild in some measure par- 
don none, I who have a dear and beloved 

^et forego the common affections of a mother. 1 am 
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then by maternaW^ye and duty, compelled to ask of you llie gift of 
a possession, whiph"! know fa indeed very dear to you, and justly so, 
since your evil'fortqne has left ypu no other comfort in your adver- 
sity* The gift tfien I ask is your falcon, which my son is so desirou; 
of possessing, that if I do not obtain it for him, 1 fear it will so far 
aggravate the illness under which he labours, that 1 shall lose him. 
On this account, therefore, I entreat you, not by the' love which you 
profess^or me (by which you odght in no degree to be governed) but 
by the magnanimity of your character, which is better manifested in 
a courtesy of this kind than in any other way, that you would do me 
the favour to bestow it on rne, so that by this gift I may be enabled 
to preserve the life of my dear aUti only son, and I shall myself be for 
ever indebted to you. ’* Federigo thus hearing the request of the 
lady, and seeing it out 6f his power to gratify her, as he had served 
his falcon fov dinner, began jn her presence to weep most bitterly, 
and became unable to utter a word in reply. The lady supposing 
that Federigo’s grief arose from his afieciion to bis falcon, and his 
regret to part with it,' and expecting a refusal, prepared herself for 
the worst. Since the hour^ most honoured lady, began Federigo, 
that 1 first fixed my afiection on you, 1 have always found Fortune 
most, perverse and ctuel to me, but all her blows I consider light in 
comparison with the one she has now dealt me, seeing that you have 
condescended to visit my house, which when I was rich you would not 
deign to enter, and entreat me for so small a gift, for she has so con- 
trived that it is not in my powder to grant it you, and why it is not 
you shall briefly hear. When you informed roe that you meant to 
honour me with your compa'uy to dinner^ considering yoiir rank, and 
thatwit was onty proper that 1 should pay you due honour by procur- 
ing every delicacy in my power, as is becoming on such occasions, 
and recollecting the falcon which you now request of me, and its 
many excellent qualities, I considered it a dish not unworthy to be 
placed before you, and I thi* efore this morning served it op to you 
rdasted at dinner, fi thing which at the time 1 considered ifiost oppor- 
tune, but finding no^ that you 'wished to possess the falcon alive for 
your sick son, my inability to gratify you grieves me so far, that 1 think 
I shall never know happiness more." In confirmation of his words he 
then produced the feathers and beak and talons of the poor bird. 
Monna Giovanna at this .recitaf reprehended him for killing so fine a 
falcon for a. lady's dinner, at the same time however highly ^commend- 
ing in her own mind his magnanimity, which it had not been in the 
power of fortu^ to abase. The lady having thus lost all chance of 
possessing the falcon, and despairing of the recovery qf her sob, thfink- 
ed Federigo for the honour done her, and foy his intended good will, 
and departed very much dejected, l^e'r son, either through pining for 
the falcon, or from his complaint being aggravated hy disappointment, 
died a few days aft«r, to the great grief of his mother. After having 
for sometime indjulged her sorrow and tears, her brothers seeing that 
she was left extremely rich, and was still yoqng, entreated her to marry 
again. This she was not desirous of doing, but'finding herself cou- 
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Ktdntly assailed by thoir requjpst) and recollecting noble conduct of 
Fedcrtg{>, and l^&t instance of hia magifiapimUy^ In having sacrificed 
the finest falcon in the irorld out of respect tp her, said to her bro« 
thers,) I should willingly, if it were agreeable to you, retdain in. my 
piaSen^ state, but if you insist that I marry, I will assured^ take no one 
Ibr husbiind but Federigo de Albetighi* ’’ On which her bro- 
thers smiling, replied, What fofiy is this ! Would you marry a man 
who is a beggar ? To this shp answered, ** Brothers; 1 well know 
that the matter Is as yois state it, but I chuse rather zilan ithat 
liath need of wealth, than wealth that hath need of a man. ” The 
brothers seeing her fixed determination, and knowing the genuine 
worth of Federigo, hotwitfastandlngfthis poverty, bestowed their sister 
m him with all her fortune. Federigo thus unexpectedly found him- 
self united to a’ beautiful lady whom he had long dearly loved, and 
passed the remainder of bit days in j>eace Ohd happiness. I. pp. 
19 ^ 200 . . 

Our readers wlii> compare this tale^ the simpUcity of which 
isf very happily preserved by Mr Roscoe, wltn the laboured 
versions of La Fontaine and Barry Cornwall, will be at no loss, 
we tbink^ where to bestow the preference* 

We have been sp long occupied with Boccaccio that we must 
pass rapidly over hi^ successors ; and indeed most of them re- 
semble each other so closely, .and possess so few characteristic 
features, that little more than an enumeration of (heir works can 
be given. 

First in the list is Franco Sacchetti, (1385 to 1440), acp- 
temporary of Boccaccio, though his novels were not written till 
after the jbt?eameron hadi been some time in circulation. His 
Novellicro consisted of SCO tales, but of these only 258 have yet 
been printed. He is a great favourite with Italian critics, 
principally, we should suppose, on account of bis style, for 
assuredly his tides baye little else to recommend them. They 
are unconnected by any firamework, and coniisi in a great mea- 
sure of meagre historical anecdotes, or indifferent iests. A few 
out of the Targe number vContgiped in his Novelliero, are no 
doubt amusing, hut there is hone that beays the stamp of genius, 
or dUpi^s any knowledge of character^ none which strongly 
rouses tho attentioui^ exalts the imaginafh^n, or . touches the 
heart. Mr Rpsepe ^ems to have a kl^4' pf favour for him, 
however, for he gives no less than ^ pf his tale% The firih. of 
hk^ spedmens, is the second of Sacchetti, is rather a 

lively story, which has. times imitated. An 

abbot y?ho ,ha4 iMUited the displeasure of Bernabo, Lord 
oi^ tiisnl^nce4 ^tp a fine, unless hp answer four 

puest|cuss,^yiz*^ "H^hat is thh diihance from earth to Heaven? 
what qhahtity of water is there in the sea ? what do^ people do in 
the infejrnal fegtont? and, What is the value of thd governor's 
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person ? The abbot, who was by no means an CEdipus, sug- 
gests that the^ miller of the convent, a fellow of some talent 
and unbound^ impudenc€f, should personate him next day^ 
and answer the questions. The miller readily undertakes the 
mission, and, ^on l)eing interrogated, answers coolly, that the 
distance from ^rth to Heaven was precisely thirty-six millions, 
eight hjjindred and fifty-four miles, seventy-two yards, and 
twenty-two feet,— offering, if any ddubt remained, to submit 
the point, in the usual way, to arbitration. He gives similar 
answers to the second and third questions. The fourth, which 
was the main difficulty, he resolves by valuing the person of the 
governor at two shillings and five pence,— and when the en- 
raged governor demands to know on^ what principle his cal- 
culation is founded, he reminds him that Christ had been sold 
for thirty pence, and that he cannot object to be rated a penny 
lower ! — The i82d novel of Sacchetti, which is quoted by Mr 
Roscoe, may have suggested some hints to Cervantes ; for the 
adventure of Brother Antonio has a pretty close resemblance 
to the conduct of Sancho during the attack on Barataris* 
Another tolerably amusing specimen, quoted by Mr Rps- 
coe, is (No. 140.) the story of Three Beggars, who receive "a 
farthing from a stranger, who tells them it Is a shilling. When 
the reckoning comes, each suspects the other of having em- 
bezzled the coin, and a general battle ensues. This novel of 
Sacchetti, which is the third of Sozzini, (not the second, aa 
mentioned by Mr Dunlop), is borrowed, but certainly not im- 
proved from the fabliau of the Three Blind men of Compiegne, 
but the fabliau itself is obviously taken from the adventure of 
one of the Barber’s Brothers in the Arabian Nights. 

The next of the Italian f ivdists is Ser Giovanni, a Floren- 
tine notary. His work, which is entitled 11 pecdlrone (the 
Dunce), and contains, fifty tales, supposed to bd related by a 
monk and nun, of Forlj^ was begun in 1 S7S, but not published 
till 1558 . Five of his novels are given in ibis collection, of 
which the 1st and 2d of the first day are the beast. The second, 
'which is also the 4th of the 4th night of Straparola, is imitated 
from an Eastern tale in the Babar Danush, and besides its own 
merit, which is considerable, is interesting, as eonmining the 

f enh of those scenes in the Merry Wives of Windsor, where 
^alstaff confides to Ford, under the name of Brooke, bis pro- 
^ gress in the good graces of his wife. Another tale also o( Eastern 
origin, which is not quoted by Mr Roscoe, (1st of the 4|h day), 
contains the outline of that part of the plot of the Merchant of 
Venice which rentes to the bond for the pound of flesh. Some of 
the historical novels are interestingas showing the profound igno^ 
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ranee of foreign history, which then prevailed, in Italy. Our 
Henry the First, we are told, left the crown of England to his 
son Stephen, That Monarch bequeathed it to a second, Henry, 
who was succeeded by his son John. He dying without, issue, 
is succeeded by Richard. John, is a particular favourite with 
Ser Giovanni. ‘ I know not* Says Mr Dunlop, ^ how King^ 
‘ John, unless it was by his dastardly submission to the Pppe, 

* obtained such high repfttation in Italy, but the novels of that 

* country, nojrticularly the Cento Novelle Anticlur^ are full of iii- 

* stances ot his generosity and courtesy.* ‘ This conjecture dis- 
plays Mr Dunlop*i$ usual ingenuity, but we suspect that in as 
far as regards the Cenio Novellcy both he and the translator 
of these specimens have fallen into an error. Mr Roscoe has 
no doubt translated the, tales in the Cento Novelky as if they 
were applicable to King John; but if he bad looked at the edi- 
tion of 1672, by the Giunti, he would have seen that the hero 
of these novels is not ^11 lie G/ouanwf *— (King John), but 
il re gioodne {the young King)^ an appellation bestowed on his 
eldest brother Henry, who governed in Normandy during the 
the life of his father Henry, il re vecchio : I'be word giovane^ 
too, is printed without a capital, and in novel 49th, where 
another King John is mentioned, * the word is spelt Giovanni 
in the usual way. Besides all the incidents in the novel cor- 
respoiid with Ilenry*s histbry. John, as far as we know, never 
did revolt ugainsc his father, though his J)rothers Henry, 
Richard, and Geoffrey, did, and Henry actually died at Chateau 
Martel during his fatner*s lifetime, in the manner related in the 
novel. 

Massuccio of Salerno follows Ser Giovanni. His tales, which 
amount to fifty, are divided into fiv^e parts, each of which is . 
devoted tb the illustration of some particular maxim. They 
are considered more original than those of his predecessors, but 
his manner is flat apd heavy. None of^^ne tales quoted by Mr 
Rosebe with the exception of the 32d, which is* in substance;, 
the same with the Giulietta of Luigi da Porto, and xhe Romeo 
and, Juliet of Shakesfpoare, possess any great interest 

The Three Tales . from die Porrettane of Sabadino .degli 
Ariend, which follow, are in the same situation. 

The nexi tale, though the solitary production of the author, 

of a higher order. This is the celebrated of Luigi 

da Porto, which the research of Mr Douce has endeavoured to 
trace as far back as the Ephesiaca of Xenophon Ephesius. 
T0he however is really excessively slight; and for 

r r — — 

V % |> ttha cam{>ana che a’ordino al tejupo del Re Giovanni. ^ . 
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any thing we'tsatt see, iriight be accidental. 'Die only incident 
in the Greek Uotnance Which corresponds with the plot of DS* 
Porto and Shakespeare^ is, that Anthia drinks a potion to 
avoid het marriage with Pcrilaus. But she believes it to be 
poison, and not a sleeping draught Every thing else is totally 
dilFerent Anthia is rescued from the tomb by robbers ; and 
the lovers, instead of expiring by each other’s side, are happily 
united. The reader will find the story in the third book of 
Ephesiaca. But from whatever source Da Porto may have 
taken the hh)t of his Tale, he has adorned it with so many new 
and striking traits, that it possesses all spirit of ap original. 
This novel does tiot appear to have belPthe immediate source 
from which Shakespeare borrowed, or ifit were, his alterations 
are by no means judicious. 

Passing over the uninteresting names of Brevio, Parabosco, 
and Marco Cademostp da Lodb come at last to an author 
whose manner is distinguished by something characteristic aud 
original. GiovambattisU 0iraldi Ciutio, Jpublished his HecaV 
tominithi or Hundred Fables in 15G5. His work is divided 
into two parts, each containing five decades, composed of ten 
novels each. His tales are distinguished from those of his pre- 
decessors by greater boldness of conception and execution, and 
by a wild and tragic horror which strongly rouses the attention, 
even while it is revolting to the feelings. ^ He appears,’ says Mr 
Roscoe, ^ to have exhausted the catalogue of human crimes, 

‘ and to have ransacked every country and every age; sparing 
‘ neither classic nor romantic tnulitions, for subjects which he 

* might dissect and display to the world in all their horrible mi» 

♦ nuteness. ’ And yet, on thy whole, the Hecatommitlii is pro-, 
digiously dull. We grow lai.iiHar with atrocity, and disgusted 
with impossible horrors. We may feel a momentary pleasure 
in contemplating the convulsions of the moral world, as well as 
of the physical, but the mind can repose permanently only on 
order and regularity. 

Cintio has nevertl^elcss been .a great favourite with our dra« 
matists. The influence of his tales, and those of Bandello, as 
]!ilr Dunlop justly observes, is strongly visible in the atrocities 
which abound in the plays of Ford ana Shttley* The Seventh 
of the 3d Decade has furnished Shakespeare* with the plot of 
•Othello, which, however, he has materially improved ; and the 
5ih*of the 8th Decade has suggested that of Measure for Mea- 
sure. We observe, lhat in the specimens Mr Roscoe has 
given (none of whii^ possess muefa merit), be has avoided the 
tragic tales of Cintto*^ We doubt whether this was judicious; 
for whatever may be the faults of h^bles, it is only as a tragic 
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novelist that he is in any way distinguished from the mss of his 
etpuntrymen. 

Next in order is Antonio Francesco Graezini^ in our opinion 
by far the best of the Italian novelists^ with the exception of 
.BoocaOcio* His goiiius inclined him principally to the comic; 
and his manner possesses. a graceful li|{htnes6, which contra<iU 
to mtich advRiitnj»e with the stlffhess of the Hecatommithi, and 
* Ikpproachcs nearly to the style of the Decameron* The interest 
' of Ins talcs does not arise, however, from the vividness of his 
pictnres of life and character* They are chiefly stories of prac- 
tical jokes, sometimes ingenious, but almost always improbable 
and cruel ^ We alr^Hmiited to make an extract from the first 
novel of the Second ^enin^, which Mr Dunlop considers the 
best of hU tales, and which is certainly amusing enough. 

Lazzaro, a foolish creature, who, by the death of alt his re- 
lations during a disease which prevailed in Pisa, had succeeded 
to a large property, contracts a great friendship for a fisherman 
in his neighbourhood, named Uabriello, who happened to re- 
semble him so closely, that their friends could hardly detect the 
difference. During one of their interviews the conversation 
turns on fishinji^ and the idiot is seized with thf desire of ac- 
companying his acquaintance to the river side to take a lesson. 

^ They bent their way through the Porta & Mare, directly towards 
the Arno, along the fence of pales, above the great bank crowned 
with alder-trees, spreading n most delicious shade. There the fisher- 
man begged his patron to sit down and refresli himself, while he ob- 
served the manner in which he should proceed. Having first stripped 
himself, he bound the nets round his arms and neck, and then, boldly 
plunging into the river, down he went. But being a complete adept 
at bis business, he rose agmn very shortly to the surface, bringing up 
with him at one drag, eight or ten great fish, all of the best kind. 
This was a real miracle in the eyes of Lazzaro, who could not divine 
how he could possibly see to catch them under water, and he resolv- 
ed to ascertain die manner in which it was done. With this view, 
being a hot July day, and thinking that a "cold bath might refrcbh 
him^ he prepared, with Gabriel]*(|*s assistant^, to step in. He was 
vmnducted by him to a shallow part, and wheh about up to his knees, 
Gabriello left him to bis own discretion; only warning him, that 
though the bottom ahplved down very gradually, he had better go 
farther than where a certain post rose above the rest, and pointing 

< * Incredible 'hs most of the Italian hoaxes appear to be, we ob- 

%ierve one related by Madame Genlis, as hsiriog been actually played 
her h«lbud on a painter named Hirmade, quite in the apirit of 
Hdaat and at hnut ae improbable u anj of them.’^Kof. /. Afe* 
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it out to (liiti onoe more, he pureued hb business. LnzKaro felt sin« 
gular pleasure in being thus left to himbelf, and spbshing about, per* 
formed al) sort# of anti^ in the water* Hb eyes were often fi^ed lA 
admiration upon his friend Oabriello, who every and then rose 
from the boUpm with a fish in hb mouth, the bcttel^o please his pa« 
tron» who at this sight could no longer restrain bisapplause, 

< It la very plain now,*' be cried, ** that it must be light undpr 
water, or he cquid never have seen how to catth that fish in his 
mouth, besides all the others in his net ; I wish I knew how/' So 
saying, the next time that he saw Gabriello dive, he imitated the 
motion by ducking his head, and at the same time losing his footing, 
slipped gently down, tilt he not only reaqhod the post, but passed it 
with his head still under water* When beTairly got out of his depth, 
still trying whether he could see, it appeared a strange thing to him ; 
for he found he could no longer get his breath, and he endeavoured 
in vain to fight bis way up again, tlip water pouring in at his mouth 
and oars, at his nose and eyes, in such a wSy tliat he could see no* 
thing. In short, the current at length catching him, bore him away 
in perfect amazement, and he was too far gone to cry out for help* « 
Gabriello was in the mean time employed in diving down into a large 
hole he had discovered near the stakes, full of fish, which he was 
lianditig into his net with the greatest alacrity ; while Ms poor friend 
and patron was already more than half dead, having now come up 
and gone down again for the third time, and at the fourth he rose no 
more } 

^ Just at this moment, Gabriello, with a prodigious draught, again 
appeared, and turning round, with a joyous face to look at Lazzaro, 
what was his surprise and terror when be found his master was gone 1 
Gazing round with the hope of perceiving him somewhere, he only 
found ills clothes just as he had left them* In the utmost alarm he 
ran again to the water, and in ^rbort time discovered bis body thrown 
by the current, on the opposite bank. He swam to tl)e ^Igce, and 
on perceiving that his good patron was quite cold and hfcless, he 
stood for some moments like a statue, overpowered with grief and 
terror, without knowing bow to act In the nrst place he was afraid, 
if he published the tidings of his death, of being accused of having 
drowned him, to plunder him of hia monepr, an idea which throw him 
into such alarm, that covfiriug his face with Us hands, he stood bu* 
ried in profound grief and reflection. At length hest^denly uttered 
an eicclamation of j<^, OS the thought rushed IntO^bis mind, I am 
safe,* I am safd ; there are no witnesses of tbo accident, and I know 
what 1 will do ; it is the hour when luckily every body is asleep* " 
With these words^he thrust the nets and the fish into hit great basket, 

, and taking the dead body' of Laaaaro on bis shpuldeii, heavy as it 
was, he placed it som| wet^ reeds hard by the shore* He then 
bound the nets round m poor fItisiMifs arms, and again hearing biro 
to the water, he contrived to fasten the strings in such a way round 
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one of Otiikcw, that thitf oouia with diffifaah^ he with- 

^**'*»» giriof ®o body ibe appearance of having been tbns entang* 
led while fiibiBg.' He then assumed hii patron’s atdre, and got even 
intohb veiy th^ and sat down qaietly on the bank, resolved to try 
WMli tbiluipt^ urSiild do for him. His strong resemblonco to his do- 
CjMsd fii*i0iidt if Buccessfuli would now not only savo his lifoy but 
iteke it ever a&erp as he believedi most happy and tomfortableo As 
the hour seeyned ribw arrivedg whh e<|ual slili and courage^ he enter- 
ed uijon the dangerous experiment^ and began to call out lustily for 
lielp in the person of poor Lasaaro : “ Help ! help^ good peopiey or 
the poor fiaherman will be drowned ! Oh, he comes up no more ! ” 
and with this, he roared oat trepiendouslyt The miller was the first 
man who reached the spot ; but numbers of people were* gathering 
Ofi all sides to learn what could possibly cause such on insufferable 
npifien Gabriello continued to bellow^ even some time after they ar- 
rived^ the better to counterfeit his patrop» wea]ping the whole timcy 
as he told his tale ; how the poor fistierman had dipped, and brought 
tip fish so often ; but the last time he had stopped nearly an hour an- 
* der water, and having waited for him in vain, he began to be afraid 
he was conung up up more* The people inquiring, with a smile at 
his simplicity, whereabouts it was, he pointed out theapoty on which 
the miller, srao was a great friend of Gabriello's, begsu to strip, and 
plunged into the river* And there, sure enough, as he believed, he 
found his fiiend Gabriello, caught in his own net,*and entangled fast 
by his neck and heels to the unlucky stake. 

* Heaven have mercy on us ! '' cried the miller, here he is, poor 
Gabriello I poor Gabrimlol quite drowned, in his own entangled 
net;'* using his utmost efforts at the same time to loosen it from 
about the stake* Such were the lamentations of Gabriello’s friends 
®®J*®**wng this, that he could scarcely refrain from betraying him- 
self* Two more threw tliemselves intp the water to assist the miller 
and at length, with some difficulty, they fished the body out. The* 
arms and legs were all entangled in the net, apd his relations in their 
indignation tore the unlucky cords to tatters. The tidings of his 
wth being spread abroad, a priest xmmeffiaiely attended, and the 
body was borne upon a bier to the nearest chwim, where it was laid 
bat, in order to be recognised by QabrieUo*s friends. His disconso- 
widow, accompaniiM by other relations, bewailbg him and her 
wldren, now hastened to the spot- Beliemog the body to be his* 
aw»De of tender affliction ensued* After beating her breast and 
l^ing her hair, she sat down and wept with her little children, 
wfule erenr one around, and above all the real Gabriello, could not 
i^am their tears. So overpowered, indeed, was he by his feelinffs, 
puUmg hk p^r patrouV hat over bis brows, and h&ing his face 
m m ppcket^h^dkeichief, be addressail his wife before all the neople. 
ia a ewd pft^dus voice : (Mitae, good woman, do not <Wpair, 
sp* f will provide for you, and take care both of you and 
ymt laadern ; the poor man lost his life in trying to amuse me, and 
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I shall not fbl^et it* He was a cleyer fisherman ; but leave off ct^ 
ing, 1 tell ybu 1 will provide for you. So go home, and go in peace^ 
for you shdil waOi for nothing while I live» and when 1 I wiU 
leave yoU whaf is handsome ; and this he ended with a kind of growls 
intended to express his conoem both for her and the deceased fisher** 
man. For these words he was highly applauded by ail the people 
present, while the imaginary widow, somewhat oonsoled by his pro- 
mises, was conveyed back by her relations to her own dwelling.' 
II. 207-213. 

Gabriello takes possession of his foolish friend’s house, gra- 
dually drops the character of the idiot, and at last discovers the 
matter to his wife, whom he ntarri^ a second time, under bis 
new name. 

Another tale which Mr Roscoe has selected (the fiflh of the 
First Evening), is the story of Fazio, on which Mr Milman h^ 
founded his tragedy, and which shows that Orazzini’s powers in 
the serious novel were at les«t highly respeptable. 

The well known novel of Belphagor, by the Florentine Se* 
cretary, follows* This tale appeared originally in a l,atin ma- 
nuscript, long preserved in the library of St Martin of Tours. 
It is a matter or dbpute whether MacchiavdUi’s or Brevio’s Ita- 
lian imitation of the story appeared first ; but, as to the com|>a- 
rative merits of the tales, mere can be little doubt. Macchia- 
velli’s evinces the same mastery in light and graceful writing, 
which bis other prose writings do, in the proibnndest questions 
of morals and government* The imitations and translations of 
this tale are too numerous to be mentioned. 

Among the novelists contained in the second volume of these 
specimens, Straparola is the only name of any interest, and that 
arises not so much from the fi.orit of his tales, as from their im- 
portance in illustrating some points as to the origin and pro- 
gress of fiction. His work has been a perfect storehouse to 
succeeding writers. In particular, the Fairy Tales of 8tr4q[)a- 
rola, , the first specimens of the Mod in, the pro80 literature of 
Italy, seem to be the original sonm<>of that va#t multitude of 
similaa stories in FrancOt by Perrault, the Countess d’AuUioyt 
Madame La Forces and their imitatom* It is to thtaaouree 
that we are indebted for die celebrated legend'' of Fair Star, 
Pus» In Boots, Fortunio, and the rest which fill our nafoery 
libraries. Straparola, however, was in all probability the in- 
ventoi^of but few of these tales^ which, with iUght^ariationat, 
are to be met with in thg early literature of almdat alt nations. 
We particularly rsWrct that Want of room prevents us feom enter- 
ing at all on tnii Interesting subject at present $ but we hope 
sooii to ha^ an dp|mttunity of dohig so, in introducing to our 
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rcftdera the views edoptetl bv the accoiAprtsh(>d German brathera 
Grimm, in their Notes tp the Kinder und Haus Mitrchcii. « 
The third volume opens with Bandello, who, afler Boccaccio, 
is the best known of the Italian novelists among foreigners. On 
tshat this popularity is founded, we are ratbtr at a loss to con- 
jecture; for though one of the most voluminous, he is certainly 
fdront the most tedious of hU tribe. His Tales first appeared at 
Xiucea in 1584ft They are rather historical than imaginary ; 
and each is dedicated to some distinguished person of the time, 
some of the most licentious being inscribed to ladies of rat)k 
and character: The style is rather rude and inelegant, and 
dlsfi^red, as the author admits, by the provincialisms of Lorn- 
bar^. But to strangers they have a worse fault; for the 
carei^sness which characterizes his style, pervades also the ar- 
rangement of his incidents. Of course, however, in the nine 
volumes of his novels contained in the Novelliero, many good 
talcs are to be found ; and no Italian author seems to have fur- 
nished the dramatists of Spain and our own country with ampler 
materials. The twenty-second of the first part is the origin of 
Shakespeare’s Much Ado about Nothing. The ninth of part 
second is the story of Roneo and Juliet, an obvious, though 
unaiicccbsful attempt, to excel Da Rorto’s Novel. The thirty- 
sixth of the sccoiia part is the groundwork of Twelfth Night. 
The tvkcnty-first of the first, of Mabsingci’s Picture; the forty- 
second of the second, of Beaumont and Fletcher'* Triumph of 
Death ; and the thirty-fifth of the second, of Walpole’s Myste- 
rious Mothei . This horrible tale, wbicb appeared about the 
same time in the Heptameron of the Queen of Navarre, and 
which, in different shapes, occurs Jn the traditions of France, 
Spam and Germany, as well as Italy, is supposed by Mr Dun- 
lop to have been founded on some current tradition of the time. 
For the honour of human nature, let ua hope not. May not 
all these stories have had their origin in the ISth chapter of the 
Gesta Romanornm ? 

. ^ Bandello is the last name of any great eminence in these 
clpicns. Novelists and novels continue indeed as numerous as 
ever ; but alter the sixteenth century, there la a visible decline in 
their merit. The names of Firenzuola, Fortini, Sansovino, 
J^ni, £ri;^o, Granneci, Ascanio Morj, Malespinl, and others 
im|cb occur about this period, offer nothing which is likely to 
the reader long, though several of their tales quoted by 
lir Boacaa arc amusing enough. Wc prefer quoting one spe- 
ciipen Italian practical jukes, which appears to us the best of 
'dlla, This is the famUus novel of Grasso Legnatuolo, by 
khttwn author, vhicb, with three others, is generally ap* 
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pended to the editions of the Cento Novclle. Of the date of 

S s talc, little is kuowtu It does not seem to have occurred to 
r Jiusco^^p that ibe idea most have been taken from the Ad'^ 
venture of Abon Hassan and the Caliph in the Arabian Nights^ 
where Abon Hassan is drat indneed to doubt his owm identity, 
and at last firmly persuaded that he is the Caliph. Even the 
incident of the Sleeping Draught is taken from the Arabian 
Talc, It is very ingeniously vaued, however, by the Italian 
novelist, and narrated with a spirit and liveliness which we hope 
will excuse the length of our extract, 

A company of young Fiorenpnes being assembled at supper 
one 2junday evening, were conversing around the fire on a 
variety of topics, among others the absence of one of their 
frieiuls named ManeCto, whose mbmpoint had procured him 
the name of uiasso, and who,* to their mortification, had 
dined their invitation to the supper party. By way of punish-* 
mcn^ it is resolved to play him a trick ; and the one fixed on 
is, to* persuade him that he had, by some means pr other, beep 
cliansjed into Matteo, another member of the paity 4 

* The ensuing night was accordingly fixed upon for the transfor* 
niation ; when rhilip, as being upon the most intimate terms with 
Grasso, was appointed to go, about die time of shutting up shop, to 
visit him. So he went ; and after talking with Grasso, as had been 
agreed upon, for some time, there appeared a little lad running in 
gnat haste, who inquired if Signor Brunellcsco were there ? Philip 
answered, he was, and begged to know what he wanted. Oil, 
signor, " said the boy, you must come immediately, for your mo* 
ther has met with a sad accident; she is very nearly killed, so you 
must come home dow% With welt feigned grief and alarm, Philip 
exclaimed, Good Lord deftr I us !’* and took leave bonicwhat ab- 
ruptly of his fiicnd Grasso, who said he would go widi Mm, if he 
thought he could be of any service, for now was the time to show his 
regard. Somewhat conscience-smiUen, Philip thanked him, saying, 
No, not now ; but if 1 want you, I will make bbld to send for you.’* 
Then pictending to hasten homewards, Philip turned the comer of a 
street leading to Grassd^s house, pppolite to Santa Beparata, and 
very unceremoniously picking the lock of the door, he marched {d, 
and faistened it behind him, so that no one could follow* 

* Now it happened that Grasso^s mother had set off some days be* 
fote*to a little country place at Polerossa, for the purpose of wash-i 
ijig linen and SuCh' household concerns, and she was expected back 
Again th It day. After shutting up his shop, Grassh Went sauntering 
along the Piasiaa rummating oh his friend's misfbnude, Utttilj^nding 
that it j|ew late|, he concluded ghat I%itip would hardlj^'^Wink of 
sending Tor him tbdt'^night. So be reiolvedtO go home, but was 
somewliat pqasled, On aStending the steps, to find that he could 
open the door as usual t and af&i^ several vainattempMi he supposed* 
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it must be locked in the inside^ and knocking prettty sharply, he 
shoutedi Open the door I ” thinking that his mother bad return^ 
aad for some reason or other had fastened it after her in the insim 
But at length a voice ansivercd^ in Grasso's own tone, ** Who is 
there ? and Grasso^ a little startled, said, It is I ; let me in. ** 
No, ” returned the voice ; and I beg, Matteo, that you will go 
away : I am in great anxiety about a iViend of mine ; for as I was 

{ ust now talking m my shop to Philip, there came a messenger in 
taste to say that his mother was nearly dead, and I am very sorry 
for him. ” Philip pretended, all the while he said this, to take poor 
Grasso for his friend Matteo ; and then, as if turning to Grasso’s 
mother, he continued, << Pray, good moUmr, let me have my supper ; 
it is really too bad ; you ought to have been back two days since, 
Ond you come in just at this time of night*’ — and he went on 
grumbling and scolding exactljr in Grasso’s own voice. Still more 
surprised at this, Qrasso now said, That is very like my own voice, 
what the deuce can it all mean ? Who is it, speaking there up 
stairs ? can it be 1 ? How is it, I wonder ? he says Philip was at 
fais shop when he heard his mother was ill, and now he is busy chid- 
ing \m mother, or my mother Giovanna, 1 do not know which. Have 
1 lost my senses, or what docs it mean ? ” Then he went down the 
steps again, and shouted up at the windows, wheut ^ ^^d been 
agreed upon, there passed by his friend Donatello, the sculptor, who 
said as be went past, Good night, Matteo, good night; I am going 
to call upon your friend Grosso, he is just gone home. ” Grasso was 
now perfectly bewildered, on hearing his friend Donatello address 
him as Matteo ; and turning away, he went into the Piazza San 
Giovanni, saying to himself, I will stay here, tiU Somebody comes 
by who can tell me who 1 really am. ” He was next met by some 
officers of police, a bailiff, and a creditor, to whom Matteo, whom, 
however reluctantly, he now represented, owed a sum of money. 
<< This is |;ho man ; this is Matteo, tafe him, he is my debtor, I have 
watched hinr cl^osely, and caught him at last 1 ’* cried the creditor ; 
and the officers, laying hands on him, led him away. It was In vain 
that Grasso, turning towards the creditor, excloitbed, Why, what 
hfivc you to do with me ? you have mistaken your man ! my name is 
Gmsso the Carver ; 1 am not Matteo, itor any of his kin : I do not 
* ; even know hinu ” And he was beginning to lay about him lustily ; 

byft they soon secured him, and held him fast. You not Matteo?” 
; 4arfed his creditor^ surveying him from head to foot, we shall soon 
Oeotbat. Do you think I do not know my own debtor Matteo? 

too well. Cannot 1 distinguish him from Grasso the Carver, 
^^Ihink yoi^ ? yoa have been in my books too long, I have had ac- 
agaixist you this year past; yet you have the impudence to 
^ ave Matteo; but will suoli an alias, think you, pay 

« ina back ? Off vyith tarn : we shall soon see wliether he 

bo,^Ma|teo ei* ndlv** They then hurried him in no very gentle way 
to prishn | mi it being supper^timei they encountered no one on the 
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road. Ills name was entered in the gao!4iook as Mattco, and he 
wa< compelled to take up his station with the rest of the prisoners, 
ml of whom hailed him in the same tone, saying, Good night, 
Matteo, good night ! ** Hearing himself thus addressed, Grasso said, 
** ^here must be something in it certainly ; what can it mean ! '* and 
he almost began to persuade himself, that, as every body said so, ho 
must indeed be Mattco. ** Will you come and take some supper 
with us, ’’ said the prisoners, and put off thinking of your case till 
to-morrow ? ’* So Grasso supped with them, and took up his quar- 
ters along with one of them, who observed, Now, Matteo, make 
yourself as comfortable as you can to-night, and to-morrow, if you 
can pay, well and good ; but, if not, you must send home for bed- 
clothes. *’ Grasso, thanking him, laid himself down to rest, thinking 
what would become of him, if be were really changed into Matteo ; 
** which I fear, ’’ he continued, must in some way be the case, 
there are so many proofs ef it on all sides. Suppose I send home to 
xny mother ; but then if Grasso be really in the house, they will only 
laugh at me, and perhaps say I am mid. And yet surely 1 must be 
Grasso. ” And with such cogitations be lay perplexing himself all 
night, not able to determine which of the two he was^ After a sleep* 
less niglit he arose, and stationed himself at the smalt grated window, 
in hopc<i some one might pass who knew him ; and, aS chance would 
have It, Giovanni Ruccllai, one of the supper party when the plot 
was first hatched, approached. It happened that Grasso was making 
a dressing table for Giovanni, intended for a lady, and the latter had 
been in his shop the day before, pressing him to finish the work in a 
few days at farthest. Giovanni, going into a shop facing the prison 
gate, OP the ground-floor where Giassu stood, the priboner began to 
smile and make mouths at him ; but his friend only stated at him, as 
if he had never seen him in his life before. Gra^tso, thinking the 
other did not know him, said^ do you happen to know* a per* 

son of the name of Grasso, wno lives at the back of thc«Piazza San 
(liovanni, and makes inlaid work? *' ** Know him ! to be sure 1 do,*’ 
icplicd Giovanni, ** very well ; heh a particular friend of min#, and 
1 am going to him directly about a little job he has in hand for me. ** 
Then. ** said Grasso, ** as you are going, pray be so good as just 
to say to him, ** A very particular acquaintance of yews, Grasso, 
has been taken into custody, and would be glad to exchange a word 
with you ! To bo sure I will, ” said the other, ** very willingly 
and, taking his leave, pursued his way. JbViend Grasso, remaining 
at the window of the prison, began to commune with himself, Well, 
at last, itds clear that 1 am no longer Grasso, for I am Matteo^ and 
no one else with a vengeance. The devil give him good of the 
change ; but what a wretched ihte is mine ! If I say a word about 
the matter, they will think me mud, and the very logger* lads will 
laugh at mo t 'and if 1 fail to explmp it, a thousand mistakes will oo* 
cur, like tliat of yesterday, when I was arrested for hiip, so that I am 
in a most awkward dilemma. ^ Well, 1 must wait for Grasso’s arrival, 
and sec wluit ho says when 1 explain the aff«ur to him.’* * IV. 113-118^ 
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The brothers of Mtitteo, who were in the plot, call in tlie 
course of the day, read him a long lecture on his oxtravagancon 
and, tinder his chaii^cter of Mattco, become bound tor hi^ 
debts, and liberate him from prison. Ho accompanies his new 
brothers to their house, one of whom immediately calls orfa 
priest, and telling him that be bad a brother who was a little 
disordered in his intellect, and haunted with a strange fancy 
that he bad been turned into Grasso the carver, requests his 
good offices to endeavour to bring him to bis senses. 

< The good priest replied, that he would cheerfully attend him ; far 
be was sure ^at if he could only engage his brother in conversatiqp, 
he should hit upon some method of restoring him to reason. So 
they set out together, and on their arrival, the priest was instantly 
introduced to our hero, who rose up on his entrance, Good even- 
ing to yoq, Metteo,'* said the former. ^ Good evening rand good 
year to you also,” said Grasso, who are you looking for ? ” The 
priest answered, I am comasto sit with you a little while and 
seating himself, he continued : ** Come, sit down by me, Mattco, and 
I will tell you what I am thinking of. You must know, I have been 
much concerned to hear that you have been ariested, and have taken 
the thing so much to heart, as almost to lo&e your wit$* Among 
other notions, they tell me that you have got it int^ your head 
you are no longer the same Matteo, but arc become a certain 
fellow named Gra«sso the Carver, who keeps a shop at Santa 
lia|)arata. Now if this be so, you are much to blame for per- 
milting such a slight reverse of fortune to affect your mind* I 
liavc to entreat you will dismiss these whims altogether from your 
imagination, and attend to your business like other people. JBy so 
doing, you will please your brothers as well as me, besides doing 
yourself the greatest service in the world ; for if you once let people 
suspect it, they will never give you credit for being in your senses 
again. Then rouse yourself, be a man, and scorn to indulge such 
absuffiitics any longer.” Grasso hearing thelcind and encouraging 
way in which ho spoke, declared that he should be glad to obey him as 
far as lay in his power, being convinced that it was all meant for his 
good; and that from that hour be would no longer imagine he was 
any one else but Maiteo, as it was clear be was not. Theie was one 
thing, however, that he partieulaily desUed, which was, to have an 
interview with the real Grasso, in order to set bis mind quite at rest. 

** What then,’^ said the priest, ** 1 see it is still running in ypur head ; 
nyhy do you wish to speak with (ftas^o ? It would only be indulging 
apd proclaiming your folly,” and he said so much that the poor man 
v^as content to abandon the idea. Then leaving him alone, the priest 
the brothera of all that had passed, and shortly taking 
hiwjflHhfc he returned to officiate at church. ^ ^ ^ 

the priest had been ePgaged with our hero, come Philip 
^lellesro, bunging w^iili him a certain beverage, which he handed 
ufone of tlic two brothers, saying, Take care that you give him 
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this to drink while you are at supper, for it will throw ln*m into so 
sound a slumber^ that you might beat him to a mummy, during six 
hours, before he would awake. So give it him, and 1 will return 
again about five, when we will finish the joke.'* Accordingly the 
brothers sat down to sup with our hero, and contrived to make him 
swallow die whole of the mixture without his perceiving it. After sup- 
per, Grasso turned towards the fire, and the potion very soon began 
to operate in atfeh a way, that he waa no longer abletto keep his eyes 
open; when the brothers, not a little amused, said to him, ** Why, 
Matteo, you are very dull ; you are almost asleep 1 *’ ** True,'’ re- 
turned Grasso, ** I think 1 never felt so sleepy in all my life ; had 
1 never had a wink of sleep for this month past, 1 could not feci 
worse. So pray let me go to bed.** And it was with some difficulty 
lie was able to get there, and more especially to undress himself, be- 
fore he fell into a profound slumber, snoring like a pig. Philip, with 
three of bis companions, then made his appearance, and finding him 
fast asleep, had him laid upon a litter, with all kt$ clothes, and car- 
ried to his own house. No one being within, his mother not having 
yel returned from the country, they laid him gently upon his bed, 
and placed every thing exactly in the same order os usual. Next 
they took the keys of his shop, which they found hanging on a nail 
in the wall, ajod going straight to the place, they took all the instru- 
ments of his trade they could find, and laid them in different posi- 
tions. Planes, saws, hammers, rules, and hatchets, all w^ere turned 
awry, and confused in such sort, as if twenty demons had been 
puzzling thitir heads how to produce so much disorder. Then shut- 
ting up the shop again, they restored the keys to the same place, and 
retired to their own houses to rest. Grasso continued sunk in pro- 
found repose the whole night, nor awoke until after matins tlie pext 
morning. Directly recognising his old spot at Santa Ueparata', he 
gazed through the window, J endeavoured to collect his confused 
thoughts. He felt the utmost astonishment at finding himself in bis 
own house, considering where he lay down the preceding ev^ng. 
** The Lord help me,” he exclaimed as he drts^d himself, andfflaok 
down the keys, proceeding with all ha.ste to inspect his shop. The 
Loidhelp me, what a sight is here!** he continued, as he beheld 
every thing oat of its place, and began the Hercuteap task of re-ad- 
justing his different articles in the manner he haff left them. At this 
moment arrived Matteo’s brothers, who finding him thus busily en- 
gaged, affected not to know him, one of them saying, •* Good day, 
master.’* Grasso turning round, and recognizing them, began to 
change colour, replying, Good day and good year ; pray whom arc 
yon seeking ? ’* I will tell you,” said the other. We happen 
to have a brother whose name is Matteo, who has latterly becotno h 
little odd, and got into his head that he is no longer the same Muttc^i, 
but the master of this shop, a man of the name of Grasso. After f'iving 
him the best advice we could, the priest of our parish, a very good 
kindf of person, tried to assist da in eradicating this foolish imprcbsion 
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from his m!nd» snd wc believed that he was getting better, as he f 
into a quiet slumber before we left biuu But this morning we foui 
that he bad absconded : whither is fled we know not, and we car 
here to inquire/* Grasso seemed quite confounded at this accoui 
and turning towards them, said, I know nothing of this ; why d 
turb me with your affairs ? Matteo has never been here ; if he sIe 
he was I, he was guilty of a falsehood, and if I meet with him I i 
tend to tell him so, and learn whither 1 am he, or heijb I before ' 
part. We arc surely all bedivcled within this day or two ; why coi 
to me with such a story * and with this he seized his cloak, and 1< 
them in great anger, closing his shop, and proceeding towards Sar 
Reparata, complaining bitterly the whole way. The brothers al 
, went off, while our hero, stopping at the church, began to walk abc 
In great wrath, until he happened to be joined by one his companions^ 
formerly his fellow-labourer in the same trade of inlaid work, under 
Maestro JPellegrino, a native of Terma. < This youth had for some 
time been settled in Hungary, and managed his affairs so well, that 
he bed^returned to Florence, in order to obtain assistance to execute 
the numerous commissions he received# Often had he tried to peN 
suade GrasSo to accompany hiin back, by holding out the prospect 
of his acquirmg great wealth ; and the moment our hero cast his eyes 
upon him, he resolved to avail himself of the offer. Hastening towards 
him, he said, ** You have more than once asked me to go with you 
into Hungary, which 1 have hitherto refused ; but now, from some 
particular circumstances, as well as a little dispute with my mo- 
ther, I shall be very happy to return with you. Yet if am to go, 
it must be soon, as most probably before to-morrow it might be too 
late/' The young mao received this proposal with great joy, and it 
was |rranged that Grasso should immediately pjroceed to Bologna, 
where be was to Wait for his companion. He accordingly hhed a 
horse, and set put for that city, having first left a letter for his mo- 
ther, informing her of his departure, and desiring her to take posscs- 
sio n flC his property in Florence. The undertakings of the two friends 
in lAgary prOsperedF so well, that they acquired considerable for- 
tunel, and Grasso tnoVe than, once returned to bis native place, and 
diverted his friends by relating the mysterious adventure of his ear- 
lier :^ar$. 

lj;he selections lontamed in the iourth^volume are from 
.Bieaccioni, Cobmbo^ Bargagli, BotteH^ Copncelli, ibave, Al- 
tauilSVi, Mstgalotti, Manni, Padovau}, Sanvitale, Gozzi^ 

^Bramieri, and Oironi# The best of the Tales in this yoluine, 
Vre think, are Colombo's Novel of Father Timothy, and Bar- 
gagli's Ippoltto and Oangenoviu There is some humour in the 
Bth (bunt (Jarki Ooami but we scarcely recognise in it tlie 
talefOt of 0W by the grace and liveliness! or bis dramatic 
Fairy 'XWes» succeeded in stripping the laurel from the brows 
of Chiari and Goldoni. 
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w The impression^ on the whole, which the Italian novelists 
leave on the mind, tliough pleasing, }s not striking. It is dif- 
ficult ior any one to produce a powerful effect by these little 
tales, which either exhibit human life only under some brief 
and momentary aspect, by which the eye is confined to a single 
point; or where the incidents, if numerous want that detail 
and continuity which is the chief source of fictitious interest — 
where every thing scorns as it were viewed from a distance, and 
nothing possesses clearness or vivacity of colouring. It is al- 
most uniformily the case too, in short tales, that from the dif- 
fficulty of rendering character intelligible by a few insulated 
scenes, the novelist is compelled lo trust rather to the interest 
of incident, and the better and nobler part of fiction is neglect- 
ed. In the Italian novelle this is too generally the case. Their 
effect depends much on the combination of incident and^tylc, 
and but little on character. Still they are interesting and 
valuable as illustrating manners, though few of the Italian no- 
velists can be said to have penetrated aeeper. 

When the system of interesting, by variety of incident, is intro- 
duced, it generally follows, that the incidents cannot always 
be probalne oir agreeable to good taste ; and, scomdb/^ that a mul- 
titude of plagiarisms and imitations in the works of different au- 
thors will take place. The numerous sCencs of knavery and im- 
posture, of licentiousness and coarse humour, which lower the 
tone of Italian fiction, are obviously a consequence of the necessity 
of stimuiatinrg interest by varied exhibitionaonife and manners, 
and the difficulty of doing so, without liaving recourse to much 
that is vulgar and revolting ; and the perpetual recurrence of 
the same plots, with some slight variation of time, place, or cir- 
cumstances, is equally the /tsuU of this mistaken system. But 
the resources afibrded by the painting of character are almost 
infinite ; the possible combinations of events really adapted for 
the purposes of fiction, are much lesiMiumcfous than is general- 
ly imagined. ‘ Whether it be,* saTs Ur Johnson, * that we 

* comprehend but few of the possibilities of life, or that life it- 
< self affords but little variety, every man who has tried, knows 
^ how much labour it coste to form a combination of circum<-p 

* stances, which shall at once have the grace of novelty and 

* credibility, and ^delight fancy without violence to reason. 
Even this system^of plagiarism, however, is not wfthout its in- 
terest. We know of no amusement more delightful than de- 
tecting coincidences and plagiarisms of this kind ; stripping a 
tale of all the disguises under which it has been concealed, and 
tracing jit back from one author to another — ^from age to age 
—from country to country. To follow up in this manner the 
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stream of fiction to its source, perhaps in some region f.ir flis^^ 
tant from that where the inquiry commenced ; to smvey liom 
thence, ns from an eminence, the numerous channels into which 
it divides ; to observe the strange windings of its course, and the 
different names and aspects it puls on m its progresi^ has au 
interest an<f an excitement for the literary in({uirer, similar to 
that which the traveller feels in following up the course of the 
Niger or the Nile. This pleasure the reader of the Italian 
Novelists will enjoy in perfection. Continual resemblances 
suggest themselves, — his reading is constantly put in requisi- 
tion — bis memory exercised in retracing the source ot the re- 
semblance, and his acuienessiin detecting the changes which it 
' has uiitilcrgonc, and the idUsons of them. But independently 
of these intrinsic qualities, we can promise our renders very 
considerable pleasure from those specimens, and take leave of 
Mr ftoscoc, in the hope of meeting him again on the field of 
Italian literature. 


Akt. VI. Brou^Iiam^s ^ Ptacfiral Obse} valiant 

npofi (he Education of *hc People^ addinhed to the 
Clas^eh and (heir Employeth^* By E. W. GniNrii ld, M.A. 
Minister of Laura CJ^apel, Bath. London. Rivinglon, 
1825. 

* « 

M u BuouGfiAMand the advocates of general Education must 
be insatiable of victory indeed, if they desire any more 
success than is sure to attend their cause, when their adversaries 
come boldly forward to maintain that there is danger in diffusing 
knowledge among the people. That' this alarm should have been 
felt by some weaE men conscientiously ; that others should havt‘ 
affected to feel it, while, in reality, they apprehended danger only 
to themselves, or the i^btmg on which they fatten, — we can well 
believe. But the instinct m prudence, which for the most jpai t 
accompanies the fears of the one class and the cunning of the 
other, might have been expected to teach them, how necessary 
U was foi their safety to preserve au unbroken silence, and to 
avoid every movement that could 0rea{e undue discussion. No- 
thing could be more unlikely than tliat either the real or the 
pretendetl olhrmists should come forward from their lurking 

i )luces, and defy the instructors of mankind to prove that know- 
e(ige is a good, aqd ignorance an evil. We live in times, how- 
ever^ when the imjprobabiliry of any act of folly being commit- 
ted by persons cnga|rcd in controversj, especially on subjects 
capable of being allied with leligious leehugs, or rather with 
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tho zoal of churchincn for their establishment, Js any thing ra- 
ther than a reason against expecting to see it done, and that 
too with abundant earnestness and exemplary ost<*ntation. 

It might have been thought, that whatever dillerencc of opi- 
nion existed respecting Mr Brougham’s political principles and 
public conduct, no man was likely to attack him for stepping 
forward to assist the artisans and peasantry of the coiuUVy. in 
their attempts to acC|uirc useful knowledge. « Nor can we 
perceive what interest of liis own ho coiiki possibly have to 
serve, either personal or political ; since a carpenter or a plougli- 
nuin is not much more likely to follow Whig ))riiiciplcs, because 
lie understands the doctrine of ntechanics and vegetation ; And 
if cavillers maintain that a desire of lame is a motive to such 
exertions, they should maintain that all meif s actions should be 
condemned to obscurity, and leave no one any power to serve 
his country or bis species, except by writing anonymous ti'acts ; 
For wCare aware of no public and avowed exertion beneficial to so- 
ciety, which is not for that very reason attended with some portion 
of popular applause. Mr Orinfield, for instance, puts his name 
to his pamphlets, and he preaches at Laura Chapel, Bath, with- 
out li mask^ we presume. Yet what would he think of that 
niiufh charity, who should impute all his labours, of tongue and 
pen, to the love of making himself notorioui? for illiberal opinion^ 
or, by means of them, recommending himself to their powci- 
ful })<Uron8 ? f 

But lie must needs revive against Mr Brougham the old ac- 
cusation, of aiming at being ‘ Dictator both to the Senate and 
the People,’ by shsuniing the control of universal education. 
And he exclaims, that surely ‘ a more grand, sublime, and 
noble object, it never entet 5 ,^d into the heart of man to conceive,* 
and thnn it is ‘ the ^ou (rrSi* S^c. See. Now this is precisely the old 
charge preferred by ihe Judicious persons who chose, for iheir line 
of distinction, to rail at the Education Committee in 18 id and 
1819. They would by no manher of means suffer Mr Brougham 
to search into the abuses of charities, bec^se he meant in fact to 
assume a dictatorial power over the whole property in the 
country! and they warned the Legislature again^^t becoming his 
accomplices or his dupes, by passing' any act enlarging in any 
onp of the particulars which he recommended, the powers of the 
commissioners. Fortunately, Parliament listened not to those 
reverend doctors and learned profd^sors, who chose to dabble 
in political controversy. To their no little dismay, the patrons, 
to please whom all their spite and zeal were exhausted, almost 
immediately afterwards adopted the whole oPMr Brougham’s re- 
commendations, with a single exception : and yet that gentleman, 
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we understand, by tbe latest advices from England, has not yet 
assumed the dictatorship, nor in anv way attempted to possess 
himself of the landed property of the country. On the other 
band, it h our duty to state, that, painful as it may prove to the 
objectors, ^reat progress has been mad^ in remedying abuses, 
and i;estoring charitable funds to theic original destination; 
and much discomfiture has every where attended those sincere 
friends of Church and State, those disinterested sup{!brlcrs of 
the established order of things, those candid and honest alarm- 
ists, who had quietly and re^larly, and with true clerical and 
aristocratic dignity, appropriated to their own use the property 
of tbe poor. 

The Reverend Author, in bis Preface, states very fairly the 
question at issue between him and his adversaries. They ^ re- 

• commend the knowledge of particular arts and sciences as the 

* channel of popular improvement, instead of that general^ hnow^ 
‘ ledge^ which is the best manure of the mind. ’ In other 
words, they are silly enough to fancy that a practical engineer 
will make better steam-engines for knowing the laws of motion, 
and the nature of the mechaiucal powers, while he takes it for 
granted, tlint if the workman’s mind is only well manured with 
general information, peradventure hy means of such books as our 
autlior’s ‘ Bulwarks of the English Church, ’ he will be more up 
to his business of engineering T Not that we deny the advantages 
of general knowledge ; on the contrary, it is our clear opinion, 
and one inculcated in every page of Mr Brougham’s book, tliat 
artisans should be taught, not merely the learning connected 
with their particular trades, but other branches of literature 
and science, to expand their minds, and also those general 
branches which belong alike to all,*4br the purpose of raising 
dieir ideaS, and lifting them above tbe baser cnjoyml^nts of 
sense. But we are here grappling with the only general objec- 
tion urged by our author in stating the question ; and one more 
absurd in its substance, or less felicitous in the expression, 
we have seldom seen.^ For the risk stated, is the making each 
man too knowing in his own vocation, and all that is connect- 
ed with it ; and the remedy is, to jay on his mind a load of 
what its very eulogist can find no bettor name for than trash'^ 
when be is pleaseu to call the operation manuring. 

In the body of the tract, the author enters into more detail 
upon his objections, and each step only serves to show their 
futility* But he begins with a subject not even touched upon 
in Brougliam’s pamphlet, that of Infant Schools. Agmiist 
these lui inveighs with a truly edifying ardour of vituperation. 
Tliey take tlie iiifauts, it seems, irom the parents, contratj^ to 
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‘ the intention of (Jod and Nature, that they should themselves, 
and not by dmvity^ * tend their of^pring^ Truly such was the 
intention of Ttrovidence ; but Mr Grinneld stops short in his 
liistorical 'knowledge ; he adheres to the old saying, that (lod 
made man * perfect, but drops the latter half, that man found 
out many inventions. God and Nature, we suspect, made no 
gin-shops— no brothels— no drunken, swearing, blaspbemiug 

E arents. Nay, in the primitive state to which he refers, parents 
ad leisure to work for tltemselves and their family, and at the 
same time to care for their pro^ny. Besidp, we never 
saw a less fair statement than that v^ich charges infant schools 
with separating the parent and child ; the clnld is at home at 
meals, at nights, all night, in the morning, and all the Sabbath* 
Then the discipline of those schools is the object of invec- 
tive, it makes them ^ formal, pri^ish little creatures ; * instead of 
letting them ^ tumble about at home,’ — or ^ run about in all the 
•carelessness and unconsciousness of childhood/ As to forma- 
lity and priggishness, we presume no one who ever saw an in- 
fant school, can doubt that this cautions and candid objector is 
deplouibly ignorant of the very first principles of the vystem* 
I Lid ho searched his whole dictionary for two words, to mark 
with certainty that he never can have entered one single infant 
school, he would have found none so appropriate, (indeed he 
would only have foimd one of the words there at all, unless he 
had taken down his much-thnnibed copy of the Slang Diction- 
ary). He then sums up all his reasonings (so to cau them) in 
«a word ; aiuL as if by one great effort to confound his adversa- 
ries, gathers himself up, and pronounces the plan * most arrant 
himbm" (p. 7.) ^But its effects on the parents, it seems, are still 
more fetal than on the children, 4 y removing the restraints^of pru- 
dence, when they have no longer the check of their children ovef 
their conduct, and the care of them to stimulate their exertions* 
This is really too amusiig|g. The cUsaolute pareig^ it seems, will 
stand more in awe of a child, whom he has tmi^ up in the 
liabit of seeing nothing but immorality, and hearing only the 
sounds, of profligac^^r ill humour, than of one trofn^ to 
pure and virtuous iefeas \ and the being aUpived to work all the 
morning, unincumbered with the care of infants, will make the 
mother less anxious and less able to provide their clothes 
and meals ; it being a fundamental part of the plan never to dve 
any pecuniary relief whatever, but only care and instruction. We 
doub^ though Mr Grinfield s^aks contetkiptuourly of tne potver^ 
of children so young as three and four, if most of them would 
not be ashamed to reason as he does. We feef, however, for the 
serious alarm, which somewhat ingenuously escapes in these 
vox.* XLIU NO. 83* O 
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touching accent-i. ‘ Still, it should be rertewbered, that tlx* 

* system of Inthnt Schools is well calculated to lOake a very 
‘ strong impression on the parents, by prepossesrfng them in 

fevotur of those by whom they are chiefly supported and pa- 
tronised; and, conseuiiently, that if generally adopted by 
Uiose who favour the llnUsh Schotfll, it must eventually be 
taken up by others who prefer the National System. What- 
ever nmy have been tlie motives of Mr Brougham and his 
‘ friends for introducing (his plar% it is in eflect, to strata man h 

* on all otlicr parties ; and whetlier they approve or not of its 
‘ principles, fhev will lie obliged to adopt it as a measure of sclf- 
‘ defence, if it should become generally established, as a preface 

* to the Bancosterian Schools.’ (pp. 8, 9.) Truly »e rejoice to 
see all this thus set down. We never doubted that it was the Lan- 
t-aster schools that led the way; and that the Dissenters hav- 
ing begun, the Church was forced to follow, whether it would 
or no. We were quite aware how reluctant many of Mr Grin- 
fleld’s Right Reverend and Most Reverend brethren were to 
Uke these courses; but what we doubted was, that they would 
ever be simple enough to confess it, and complain of if. 'J'hcsc 
doubts, however, are now removed, and we have it under the ju- 
dicious author’s own hand, that the Church party adopted the 
mcMurc of education from no love to instruction, no abatement of 
their predilection for popular ignorance, but as ‘ a measure of 
self’*d^fence f li^ sBy^ he, those troublesonoe philosophers and 
patriots had only left us alone, we desired nothing better than 
to see our flocks cropping their flowery food, and yearly com-* 
ing to the shears ; but now, a plague on their activity, their 
‘ meddling and officious parity,; (p. oMheir ‘restless attempts 

. at doing good,’ (lA)— * Oictr feshionablc noveftfes,’ (/A.)— ‘ their 
vague Snd sickly philanthropy,* (id )-tliey must be always stre- 
nuously ‘ pnrsning the phantoms of their benevolence, ’ fp. k) 
and, whethciupood regular High Churchmen will or no, the 
people most flow be treated as rational creatures, and taught 
something more than the ‘ litdwarhs of the Etiglish Chmch,’—&al 
is, paying tithe of all they have once ayfir, and yawning onw 
» week at Laura Chapel. ** 

Advmcing next wther step, Mr Grinfield remains at the 
same dutance from tlto point, and comes to a subject cnually 
foreign to t^ pamphlet he has undertaken to answer, viz K)<i 
mentaiy Schools for r^g and writing-a topic never, we be- 
W owe motioned m Die work of Mr Brwgharo. But if 
jinf e wroauis to long lingering at a somewhat respectful distance 
fromaie field of teontroyeiw. we have still, as before, the same 
MMpn to admifo hisexemplaty candour; nay, the primitive wm- 
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plicity with whidklis almost thinks aIoud» and makes his reader n 
party to all that |>iMile8 within bimsdf. After snfBciently abusing 
Mr Broaffbant and Ris supporters for their * most foolish assump> 
tion,'— *uie strange notion,' which, it seems, they have, that 
reading and writing are tools of common us^ and may very 
well be acquired at schools, without any peculiar use being 
prescribed for them while in those schools, so that religion may 
be taught by their parents and ministers, while theininasters give 
them only the means of learning religion, as well as every other 
useful kno,wlcdge, he at once announces his ophiion, that if we arc 
only to teach reading and writing at the elementary schooii>, 

* it wqpld be far belter for the common people of tins country 

* to remain v>hollv illiterate, than to be thus furnished with 
‘ tools, by which they would inevitably work out their own and 

‘ the public ruin •’ (p. 11.) Now, wo confess our incapacity to ^ 
comprehend any thing of this. We should imagine a people 
who can read and write not at all more perilous to deal with, 
(itlier by statesmen or churchmen, than a people sunk in 
the rudest ignorance, and more resembling beasts than men. 
AVe know that the Scotch have long been taught exactly in the 
way so formidable to our reverend author, and yet they never 
have attempted to work out either their own or the pnblick ruin, 
by the tools which our parish schools furnish them withal. 
We put it to Mr GrinfieJd, whether there can really be so 
much risk in giving all men the power to read his works, in- 
cluding the ' Bulwarks of tlie English Church. ' Js be afraid 
that no one may think of resorting voluntarily to those sacred 
fountains of‘ pure knowledge? Is he apprehensive that adults 
will refuse the proferred draughts, and that his speciRcks must be 
administered by the combint .1 forde of the schoolmaster, and 
reason to the infant mind ? Or does he, perad venture, ‘modestly 
sup{) 08 e, that they will produce no effect on the robust constitution 
uf youth, and are only fitted to stoulate childhood and extreme 
old age ? Nevertheless, true it is, that all our existing schools, 
tlie Lancaster as well as the National, teach the ffible ; the 
only difference being, that the form^ rejects tbosei'ndiiitions of 
human ingenuity, die food of eternal disputes among Christians, 
and confines its elementary lessons to doctrines of mvine autho- 
rity; and in accrating which all denominations of ChxhRlaBs agree. 

But again, listen to onr reverend aba most canihd author, 
lie thus magnifies the national schools. * Hie grand design, ’ 
saith he, * of this system, is to train up children in the way 
‘ wherein they should gd.’ Now, 'bliat war is this? We have 
a very plain guide-post eredted by Mr Onnfield; but were we 
only to read Uie first line, we should gu wrong, and riiould only 
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reach the kingdom of Heaven — ^instead of Lambeth and Ht 
Jameb’a, the sacred spots to which our author’s views so evidently 
}H>int. For he says^ ^ to inspire the youthful mind with the love and 

* feats of Ood ; to impress them with feelings of moral respousi- 

* bility^ and to teach them that ail real ktiiowledge must begin 
‘ with the fear of the Lord ’ — is the end of the aiational schools. 
So iar all good ; but it is one word for religion, an<l two for 
themselves, with these bishops, priests, and deans : for he in- 
stantly adds, that at the national schools,^ the only safe ones, the 
only ones where it is better that the people should be eduaited 
than remain ‘ wholly illiterate, * the cnildr^n ‘ are habitually 

* brotight up with a bids in favour of the existing order of diingi; 

* obedience to civil governnloiit is inculcated on their mmds as 

* a bounden duty, ’ (p. 11.) And he adds triumphantly, ^ Such 

* are the great and iniportant objects of om* Elementary Scliools. 

' We aim at bringing up the children to reverence the laws and 
’ institutions of their country. ’ To this zealous lover of passive 
obedience, we venture just to hint, tliat had he lived in James 
the Second’s time, he and his schools must have done their ut- 
most for popery and arbitrary power, for aiding our rebellion, 
against which they now bless King William, and for crowning 
that rebellion with success, laud Almighty God irom their pul- 
pits. 

Being now arrived nearly at the middle of the work, we find our 
autlior at length enter upon the subject of Mr Brougham’s observ- 
ations, which he had undertaken to answer ; and bis first attempt 
is singularly infelicitous. It seems, if elementary schools teach 
only reading and writing, tlie wc^^rking classes will come to 
lectures upon science unprepared for profiting by them. But 
who ever proposed that when tlfc child hail learnt to read, 
he should go to sleep, like an abbot or a prebendary, and 
never open a book till he came to hear a lecture upon na- 
tural or moral philosophy I This hiatus between school and 
college, however, being assumed by our worthy author, be- 
CK>mes the source of indescribable consolation to him. He es- 
pies in it assure antidote^ to the mischiefs of the system; the 
workmen must come to lecture wholly incapable of under- 
*Btanding a word that is delivered ; and consequently Mr Broug- 
plan of diffusiem knowledge, the bane of all happiness, 
because the enemy of all usurpation, civil and spiritual, must 
iillL < We can,^ says he, ♦ regard his scheme only as the bases 
s less fabric of a vision, UAPyiLir quite beyond bis or any man’s 

* ^power to accomplish on a large and permanent scale, but 

* mkalated, so far as it can be accomplished, to* alarm aQ sober 
« and jprndcnt pemons among the middle and uppi&r orders of 
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* society, and to render the labouring clas^s^ uneasy, itn-^ 

* HAPPY, and niftSAfiSPiED. * (p. 14.) What a picture doea 
this give of the ^tate of QoYeriiment in Church and State, ai 
least in the estimation of the High Chuteh party f As to know* 
ledge making the people unhappy, they will always have the 
remedy in their own hands ; they will not repair to the fountain, 
if its waters are bitter to the taste, or smite them with sickness. 
And as to the lectures being unintelligible to them*--if they can-* 
not drink, or drinking cannot digest, they will cease to crowd 
fruitlessly round the margin of the living spring. But if tlie 
draught only renders them discontented with the system in 
Church and State under which they live, what is this but say- 
ing, that the order of thin^ worshipped by Mr Grinfield as 
perfect, and a passive and blind obedience to which resounds 
through the roofs of Laura Chapel, as an absolute prostration of 
the understanding and the will, forms the corner-stone of Bishop 
Howley’s practical faith, proves, after all, to be only safe, while 
its devotees continue sunk in ignorance, and totters to its tall 
the moment knowledge abounds? This must necessarily be 
his opinion : but we being less zealous and more rational friends 
of that system, do wholly deny such doctrine, as the foulest 
calumny which can be leveltea at it, and the most dangerous 
blow to its foundations. But we can easily imagine that there 
are certain abuses in the system, of so gross a nature as * to be 
hated need but to be seen ; * and can therefore readily compre- 
hend, how those who live in and fatten upon such impurities, 
should have the same dread of the light being let in upon them, 
that vermin have of the comb and the brush. 

The reverend champion of ignorance and things as they^arei^ 
proceeds to offer his nostrum for educating the adult population. 

* Let (says he) the Elementary Schools for the common people 

* produce their effects in raising the staodanl of their minds 

* to their proper pitch, before any attempts are made to give them 

* a philosophical and scientific education. Let them become 

< conversant with Morals and History and Biography, before 

< we introduce them to Chemistry, Hydrostatics, or Astronomy, 

< Instead of encouramng restless or self-interested individuals 

* (?. e* volunteer and gratuitous lecturers) t^ rove about the 

< country, distmeting the minds of our mechanics by lecturing 

< on civil or political economy, or by giving them a smattering 

* in the higher branches of ubr&ratt science, let chea{> colleo 

< tions of books be formed in our towns and cities, Consisting of 

< the popular literature of our cmikitry, containing voyages and 
^ travels, the lives of eminent individuals, and the nistory of the 

< most distinguished nations. ’ (p« 15.) Now, let not Mr 
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field be cceredy slid retreat from tbit proposition, if we at once 
step forward and embrace it ; but then we take it not from him 
■o mucli ae from his adversary, Mr Brougham, of whose sys- 
tem pin firofeBs outaslvee humble disciples. For where does 
our author find that system rejecting biography, history, and 
travels, in the course of |lopalar>edncation ? On the contrary, 
it inculcates with, but somewhat before Mr Orinfield, the for- 
mation of libraries for the purpose 6f bringing works of that 
kind within the reach of the poor, and only propounds the in- 
struction by lectures on physics, when the occupations of the 
people require, and their intelligence fits them to receive this 
education. But one part of the author’s proposal is plainly ab- 
surd. Wait, says h^ till the time comes, when all the people 
are learned enough to attend lectures with advantage, Wfore 
you establish lectures for any part cUf them. As if he were to 
say, wait till all the town has got up in a morning before any 
man shall have his bn^kfast: or don’t let any one dine until every 
bofly in the parish has earned his dinner by a day’s work, ana 
his appetite by a walk. If large bodies of men are not prepar • 
ed for profiting by lectures on philosophy, the philosopher will 
lecture in vain ; and if there are bodies so prepared, how ab- 
surd would it be to bid them wait until all their fellow-citizens 
were ready ; a time that may never corner and if it does, will be 
in the days of those men’s heirs and successors who now beset 
the doors of the library and lecture room. 

Our author extols the instruction derived from workmen read- 
ing * by their fireside, and in company with their wives and 

* raildren, ’ in preference to * the ostentatious meetings of the 

* Lpndon Institution,’ p. 16. But first, the workmen will not 
prefer fireside, wife, and children, lo the alehouse, though they 
may prefer the lecture room to it— and next, books of science, 
unaided by the lecturer, will not give tiiem the desired informa- 
tion.— After they have learnt how to read such works, and 
while they are learning, no doubt, they will read at home ; and 
in direct opposition to Mr Grinfield’s alarms, about seven or 
eight hundred mechanics being apt to adjourn to the alehouse 
atier meeting at a lecture, we can only set up the fact, attested 
by all who have pritten or spoken upon this must interesting 
aubject, tiiat whatever their aptitudes may be, those men do 
not, in reality, ever so adjourn | bpl are coutent to read at home 
Ml the nights in which them ia no lecture. 

j'JVe have more than tgtenhad necauon to admire our au- 
thof’a il^scnutins spirit, and JA amUe at the tone of his confes- 
sions to the public i but the following passage is beyond what 
could have baeQ hoped in thie kind. It spe^ really this Ian- 
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S e and no otbar. , aii knowledj^e i» for us of the KsU«- 

ment, w^ecati it^lpnger prevent iu spreading, therefore 
let us step in apd do jtke be^t we ean to limit and narrow its course* 
The floods is up, the waters are out — ^to jpijJite theth take their .j 
old course is beyond our power — let us prc^ai^ e new channel to , 
drain them oiF, and save our old rottcti walls, whose fouDdatioiis 
their approach threatens ! . , 

< It is plain tliat far greater variety is requisite to give success to 
this plan, and that, the minds of the working orders are now arriv* 
ing at such a degree of strengtli and maturity that they wi)l no longer 
be satisfied with the simple food which contented their forefadiers. 

* The case i$ this, we mast either undertake to meet this demand 
for popular information "by furnishing them with cheap editions of oar 
most papular write^, or we must leave them to chance and accident 
to make their oWn selection ; or, what appears to be the worst of 
all, we must leave them to the tricks or wandering lecturers, who 
shall harangue them on subjects little fitted to their rank and condi** 
tion in society, and still less fitted to promote Iheiii^ private and dth 
mcstic happiness. . 

< In this dilemma, the duly of all who wish well to the safety^ and ' 
security of our present establishments in Church and State, is plain 
and incontrovertible* The day has gone by for arguing the previous ’ 
question, whether the poor shall be educated or not, the period is 
rapidly approaching when the fruim and effects of this education will 
become visible to all*. Already restless and artful men are attempt" 
ing to pervert it to their own mischievous purposes ; some, under the 
mask of diffusing science, are teaching them a species of knowledge 
which may give them power but will not furnish them with the means 
or desire of self-government; others under the pretence of the love 
of liberty, are inviting them to discuss questions of politics, and to 
attend lectures on moral and political science ; but every friend to, 
our present establishments in Chutch and State is bound now to lend' 
his induence to keep ihihga in their proper channels, by making the 
knowledge and education of the poor subservient to their advance^ 
ment in piety and morals, and by increasing their attachment to the' 
laws and institutions of our country.’ pp. 17, IB* 

For our part^ .we wish such undertakings evei^ sueceas,— Let 
the churchmen go on spreading the excellent works, n most 
useful list of which is published by the Society for PJromot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, as anr Appendix to their relijf^Otis csi^ 
talogues-Tdet our author add his excellent and Welt ^loseh iis£ 
to theirs-"let all the religious tracts of die Society ibd of Mr 
GrinSeld be added to the catfl^ue^let otner church- 
men and dissenter^ bring in of religious |)Ub^^ 

..-.we shall only i^ot^ thU prel<ihers of 

jfmssive obedience-^q;.be existing institution-^ 

the defenders* and of O^ryitti^abltshed hmise in chpfch 

and itf stale, be fully heard by the instructors of the community. 
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high and low— the otlier side of the question may 
al^ freely be stated, and the argamtnts of the religious So- 
ciety shall not be enforced by the individuals of the Bridge Street 
AMOddtion,-«A*Free discussion is all we want ; truth will never be 
injured by it; error and imposture alone need dread it. To 
ahow how little prejudice against Mr Grinfield operates on our 
xnlnds, we cheerfully pay him the homage of our respectful gra- 
titude for a most useful and valuable suggestion contained 
in his tract, in favour of circulating libraries, as opposed to the 
absurd plan of distributing tracts; and, while we recommend 
his whole pamphlet to the attention of the public, anxious that 
every thing on both sides should be universally read, we ex- 
tract the passage alluded to, that w’C may insure to the best 
part of the work a wider circulation. 

‘ The force and economy of Circulating Libraries, as channels of 
National Instruction and Amusement, have not been sufficiently con- 
sidered Isr, A tract or book which is given away is almost instant- 
ly destroyed ; if placed in such a library it would last for several 
years, until it was fairly worn out. A tract which is given a- 

way*, is given to an tndmdualy and seldom goes out of a single Jami* 
ly j but when such a tract is in a cheap circulating library, it is ghen 
to the pnhhc^ and it may be read by multitudes. Hence it will ap- 
pear, that a single copy of any book, when placed in sach a hbiar\, 
may be read by a greater number of individuals than a hundred co- 
pies given away in the usual manner of tract societies. ’ p. 39. 

We proceed to answer him, where unfortunately we agree 
less widi him. Ho is very much against Mr Brougham’s scheme 
of diffusing among the working classes the * crabbed doctrines 
of political economy, ’ and still more averse to such a propaga- 
tion of discussions upon the improvements and reforms which 
a changp of circumstances may require in our constitution. * I 
‘ am as much a friend, I trust, to the civil and religious liber- 

* ties of my country as Mr Brougham or any of his Northein 

* allies ; but there is a time and place for all things, and it is very 
^ clear that no moral or political benefit could arise to the com- 

* munity from bringing such topics under the especial notice of 
< our mechanics or artisans. ’ (p. 19.) Unfortunately for this ar- 
ppiment, theconsdtotion itsclfhas madethese artisansand mechan- 
ics the arbiters in many cases, and plainly intended to do so in all; 
and would have done so but for the vices which time has ingrbftcd 
on its original ‘stock;--Hsnd the ‘ time and place ^ for their being 

a ualified to treat of sacjji snWeets, by previously knowing some- 
ting about them, k not suwjr tfie Hustings at an election, but 
their own fireside or thp lecture-room, before being called 
Vpmt0 exercise their power. The laws of the land, these very 
existing institutions so deeply revered hy Mr Grinfield, give the 
mechanics a voice in the government of the state ; and he would 
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have them exercise that voice in utter ignorance of what is best 
for tliefstate ! To take an example of the tendency of such a 
doctrine, from a topic of alarm very level to the capacity of 
writers like Mr Grinfield— is the mechanic, when callecrnpoii 
to determine a political question, lesa likely to decide for the 
good of his country, because he has learnt wherein ih.il con- 
sists? Is he less likely to vote for an equalization of rights 
and division of property, because he is kept in ignorance of 
any other interests than liis own ? 

To sonic of Mr Grinfield’s arguments we have given .an- 
swers ; but not a few answer themselves. Tims, after premis- 
ing that the fact of perfect miiet ind regularity attending evt ry 
one case hitherto known of popular meetings for irtstnictiori 
negatives all the anticipations of ^ tumultuous assemblies, ’ in 
the following passage we leave it to its own powers of self-de- 
struction. 

But the advantages of reading at homp by the cottager's fire- 
side, and in the midst of his own family, is so very apparent if com- 
pared with any sort of “ association ” or ** club, " that 1 am sur- 
prised to find Mr Brougham giving any sanction to such tutauUu- 
ous assemblies, (p« 8.) It is scarcely possible to think that any pru- 
dent or sensible master would encourage or countenance such meet- 
ings of his workmen ; but if any could be so foolish or absurd, 
doubt not that a strike'* would soon awake him from bis reveries. 
It is easy to observe thaft there is a strange ignorance of human na- 
ture discoverable in many of Mr Brougham’s speculations. 

< Several of his suggestions, however, as to tlic best mode of 
communicating scientific instruction to artisans and mechanics are 
both ingenious and solid, if I could bring myself to believe that this 
kind of instruction would regally benefit those classes of the people. 
But, feeling persuaded that, with a few rare and splqpclid excep- 
tions, the knowledge of Geometry *' and “ Algebra and “ Dy- 
namics” is not necessary to carpenters, and that the study of Ma- 
thematics ’* and Natural Philosophy ’* is little adapted to those 
who must earn ihetl' bread with their daily labour, it is not in my 
power to admire this Utopian scheme of popular education. No- 
thing should be denied to the poor that is calculated to render them 
more virtuous and happy \ but it seems to be a gross delusion, if not 
absolute quackery, to calV their attention to lectures on ** mechani- 
cal philosophy and chemistry, astronomy and geology ; ** nor can I 
see any reason why ** moral and political philosophy should be ex- 
plained to them in public lectures, though they may be learnt by 
reading far more easily than the physical sciences. *’ (p« II.) 

* Such strange projects appear to argue much more of a restless 
ambition, bent on trying rash noveltieSi than they indicate of that 
<< good sense, which, though no science, is fairly worth the se^eq. ” 
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Dniibtkw it is powibic, by conttnued and repeated efforts, \o force 
a kind of imoatural inquiry amongst the common people. Men who 
love popularity and display, may easily collect large assemblagewof 
workineai to listen ,to things which they do not and cannot under- 
stand { they may fire them with the hope of becoming “ a working 
Chemistf like Scbecle, *’ or a working Printer, like Franklin,” 
and whilst they are thus disturbing and agitating soeietp they may 
imagine themselves actuated “ by no other excitement than that of 
general philanthropy. ” But I confess that I behold all such spec- 
tacles with some diffidence and distrust, and that a loss noisy and 
less ostentatious mode of doing good would have greater attractions, 
even though “ fit lecturers ” thould be obtained for every town and 
village in the United Kingdom. pp. 20, 21. 

After relating in a sunimarj', but sufficiently accurate manner, 
the actual progress of the system, our author very candidly adds, 
that he views it, * if not with all the enthusiasm of Mr Brougham 

* and Dr Birkbeck, yet with mingled emotions of hope and 
‘ fear, being anxious that the great powers which he here secs 

* called forth into exercise should take a good and salutary di> 

‘ rection.* (p. 25.) He states his chief ground of alarm now 
to bo, that every one, whatever be bis faculties or his line of 
employmoni, is called upon to enter the whole field of science ; 

^ and ‘ IS forced on pursuits calculated neither to improve his 

* station' in society, nor to render him more happy in the sta- 

* tiun to which l^ruvidcnce ha$ called him. * (ib.) But this is 
a total misconception of the system ; notliing .is at all forced 
on any class ; the means of learning what each likes and re- 
(piircs are provided ; and all are left to choose aoconling to 
their several tastes or wants. While all will probably, in time, 
come to learn what alike interests ever^ one, as history, and 

E olitirs, aqd moral and Ihcologicaf science, vvith a general 
nowledge of the constitution of the universe, both as regards 
our own planet atul the system at large — ^the best ally of ti-ue 
religion, and the surest cure for superstition-— one class will de- 
vote more time and attention to cnemistry-^^other to mecha- 
nic — a diird to gflfcnetry — a fourth to agriculture, or farriery, 
or botany. 

The following passages, we doubt not, are tho^e by which 
oUr author sets the greatest store, as being the most in favour 
of the cstoUisIlted system which he adores. For this reason we 
extract them-— being no way alarmed at their effects, and every 
ytny desirous of promoting the umst fr^ and unrestrained dis- 
cusshm* We cite them, too^ as requiring no argument to re- 
fute 8qiBh*part}i of riicm as are erroneous— and only thankful to 
Mr Drijiield ibr his candour. 
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‘ Upon a calm review of the^e combined eflbill to give ‘a scieviijic > 
turn to the educatipa^^af the commem people^ 1 think that there ia > 
sufficient ground Ip put all prudent men upon their guard, though ’ 
I am by no meani prepared to assert that it ought to be regarded.i 
with unfriendly or hostile feelings* That ae^h a project may 
easily perverted by artful and designing men to the most mischievous 
purposes is not a sufficient reason for offi&ring it any opposition, but 
it furnishes good ground for endeavouring to prevent 'such dangers : 
and having laid the case fully before my reader, I siiall now^ con- 
clude by shortly stating what appears to be the best and wisest course 
to pursue. ' 

* First, then, as Mr Brougham and his friends are using all their 

efforts to give the cQpimon pcopje a scientific and philosophical 
education, it should be the earnest endeavour of those who do nut 
place an implicit trust in science and philosophy, to furnish U^eni 
with the far ntore powerful restraint^ of religierr and morals,, To 
whatever height the pyramid is carried, wc ouglit to proportion our 
care and zeal respecting its foundation. » 

* To this end nothing will so much conduce as a steady and judi- ^ 
clous support of the national system of education, as it is developed 
and exhibited in Ihe National Schools. These are schools at which 
something better and more important than the arts of reading and 
writing are communicated to the children of the poor. It is here 
they learn? their duties towards God and man, a strong attaclmient 
to the ia#8 and institutions of their country is early engrafted on 
their minds. It is here they are taught that knowledge and sl^ience 
are of very secondary value when compared with piety and virtue, 

that godliness with contentment is great riches, and that ** tbO' 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. ** . 

* It is the peculiar recoimmendadon of tlicse schools that some*, 

thing fixed and definite is taught, <and that their system accords 
with tbe order amongst us. Mr Brougham and 

his friends may hint, the abuses which have crept into the con>4t 
stitution, the errors committed in its administration, and the im«. 
provements which a change of circumstances requires in jtsprind* 
pies,*’ but, these gre discoveries which we, do not seek, to impress 
on our pupils. We inculcate, a strong attachment to the constitu- 
tion, such m it notv is / we teach them to love and revere pur esta- 
blishments in Church and State, even toith aU their real or tnp^sed 
impei^ctions s and we are far more anxious to make 8®*^ 
and content^ citizens, than to'fit them fOr nbUy pamdts, who 
would perhaps destroy the constitution wfaillt pretending io cor- 
rect it.' ^ j'' ' -v ' ■' " v' ' ' 

The Tract be&re us i# closed with a very utic^dul, and, 
we trust, a thoughtless fittcick ' on Mr 'Broitghan^, for what 
is rashly and unfidriy Isermed, hir attempt fo^^shvert the 
* present charitable institutions casting in every part of 
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‘ the country, * ^(p. 30) — and a sentence addressed to the 
work5ii|j classes, in the same spirit of tmcharitable zeal, so 
xnahife^tf|^ at variance with the general tone of the pam- 
phlet, iiirhthing theiu ‘ against quacks and impo^em of all 

* kinds;* and those especially ‘who would confine education 

* CTciusively to the pu^oscs of the present life.* Now, one 
who 'begun .his work oy' calling Mr Brougham ‘ a man of 
‘ great genius, and greater energy and ambition, in the opinion 

* of all parties, ’ spmewhat departs from this tone qf respect 
when he concludes it, by ranking his adversary among qiiaclc^ 
and impostor^: And it ii^ not true"—* it is most notoriously 
false to that the system of that ajdversary excludes re- 
ligion froifi the circle of popular instriictlbn. " The charge 
respecting charities is still more in ecmtradiction to the truth. 
Mr Brougham i$ now butter known, and We believe more 
dreaded and slandered for his efioAs to prevent tke abuse 
of dhiiritable endowments, than for almost any of his mea- 
sures; and Mr Grinfield knows very well, that he only re- 
commends the appUcatidn of voluntary and occasional sub- 
scriptions to purposes of real benevolence, and at the expense 
only of objects p^itively hurtful to the community, — and to none 
more than those attempted to be immediately benefited by their 
misapplication. Every man living who has thought coolly, we 
migtl^say at all thought, upon die subject, is now convinced that 
moneygfven to maintain the poor in idleness, is worse tbati thrown 
away; and that maintaining poor children only encourages im- 
provident marriages and criminal intercourse of the Sexes. Mr 
Brougham only pursties this doctrine to its inevitable conse- 
quence, that^ ' ihstead of giving their alma in this pernicious 
manner, the behcvolcnt ^ould bestow them in relieving tlie 

* waot of Wno^ledge Which presses on the Idbouring classes. A 

few years ago, fpe wiis recKohed charitable who gave money to 
beggars ; an are now agreed, that &is is an abuse, and that 
rtlievhig beggars is not charity, but folly* ' Yet, if Mr Grin- 
field had been writing in those days, he Wohld have inveighed 
i^ainat any' one who lecommend^ withholding such^' mis 
bmted and pernicious gifts; a enemy of all 

immanellftna comp^sionate feefiu]^‘"' A^ foundling hospital has 
only been %)titid within the laist fitW.years to be no charity but 

^Jncifniblic nu^anee, among the. poor, and 

Selling to cfiild^niulder^#^ author, be con- 

sistwt,; ought ito b|ci(dte]hHhe^^^ who changed 

stiir^lS^rs that name, into a n^i<^ 
sduoS iljira ferfess fetal tebd^ney, is ^^ving perverted the f^nds 
desltm^.i to support the children of the poor* Mr Brougham, 
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and those • who support his views of sound ]iolicy respecting 
charities, only recommend the adoption of another improve- 
ment, as clearly necessary as the change of the Foundling Hos- 
pital into an hospital for poor children. They hold all such 
establishments as making more paui)ers thaiji they ever can re- 
lieve; and recommend employing tine funds destined for chari- 
table purposes in purposes of real cliarity. They, however, on 
the present occasion, have said nothing about endowments; 
tl>cy have treated merely of the occasional and yearly subscrip- 
tions of well-disposed but careless individuals, becoming a prey 
to greedy and jobbing tradesmen, whom they intrust with their 
money, and who employ it in doing themselves good, and the pub- 
lic— and tlie poor especially — Incalculable harm. Mir Griniield 
has in a moment of controversial irritation stigmatized as ene- 
mies of charity, and of th||toor, those who advise all men to do 
what Mr Justice Bayley|Bi in London, examine the applica- 
tion of their donations ; md if they cannot correct the abuses, 
cease to become their prey, lie, in effect, says— Spend your 
money in degrading the poor, and increasing their numbers, in 
order ,that a few tradesmen may fatten upon the plunder of 
your benevolence, and the abuse of your hospitals. 

Mr OriniSeU expresses a considerable apprehension that the 
wish expressed in we last Number of this Journal may he rea- 
lized, by tlie very extensive circulation of Mr Brougham's 
work ; rar, says he, * the copy which 1 possess is designated hy 
* the thirteenth edition. ' (p. 1.) We con give him little com- 
fort on this score ; for the copy lying before us is of the nine- 
teenth edition ; tliree thonsanu of the ffrst were printed, us we 
kurn from direct inquiry of the publishers; and there was one 
of two tliousond five hundretl printed at Manchester. 'Jlius, 
no less than a number ecjual to twenty- nine ordiqar/ editions, 
of five hundred each, have been circulated ; beside the reprints 
in almost all the provincial papers. It would be no exag- 
gerated estimate to assert, that fifty thousand copies are at 
this moment in circulation : And we sincerely wish the same 
general perusal to all that Mr Grinfield has written, and all 
that his fellow-labourers may write on the other side of die 
question. We go fuller, and wish him speedy promotion in 


* Among these see a sensible article in the Westminster Review 
— ^written, as is usual in that Journal, with an ostentation of discov- 
ery and originality somewhat ridiculous at this time of day, and a 
careful suppression of all referwoe to those whom it Very accurately 
fellows, without adding a sioglir new ides. 
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the Church ; and we cannot aroid remarking faow'^hort-sighted 
uur rulearatU'e, not to choose suck men, men who are prone to exert 
'thj^msetve^’ln appealing to the public, audrirhd, tf not always 
at any rath not inactive, in preference to such os, 
* cimsumere nati, ’ think they fulfil the end of their ad- 

vunceiinent as of their erection, by remaining all their lives in a 
*^$tate of safe quiescence. 

'■ The eifwts of these discussions, we fear, will gtve our author 
‘-'ns little consolation Us their universal duRusion. It is said, that 
‘ attout thirty hew Mechanics* Institutions and Libraries have al- 
ready, sinoo the work was pnblislted late in January, been 
’ formed in ^ifferhnt parts’ of the Country. ; Amhng these, the 
' principle ko strenuously recommend'^ by Mf ]l^ugham has, 
we rejoico to find' from a note to i^itors'iiow Mfo^ us, 
lieen ' universally adopted, of leani^^lfe maif^ifimit ih the 
bonds of the men, by providing tbillH|pMihirds* at least of the 
managing committee should be wof^nl!, 'iUid that all mem- 
bers, that is all who contribute^ should have an 'equal voice 
in all elections. This is » principle of ' the most essential 
importance, both to secure a permanent' attention to tl|p con- 
cerns of those institutions, *and to keep alive tltb Interest and fix 
tile confidence of the memlmrs. ' 

' In the same nineteenth edition we find a note <6f great in- 
' terest ; it announces that tlie suggestion given in the first edition 
" bai^been vigorously followed ' up, for improving the education 
of the upper classes in LOndoii^ by the establishment of a Uni- 
versity. Oiir distinguished eountryman^ Mr Campbell the 
^oet, has stood fbrwhrd Cs ailt aictive promoter of this plan. He 
addressed tO Mr BreUgham O'letter upon' the Subject, immedi- 
ately aftm* the pamphlet first appeared ; and he. has recurred to 
it since ih the, pa^ of the Nhw Monthly MSgatine, so ably 
' edited by him.' Ine last Lt^don papers annoimce that Mr 
''Brougham haS' giveiii notice ih Parliaineilit of a bill to incorpor- 
'ate the new Colley, and trust thk ^^tf^sbture will have 
‘Sanctioned it 'before these pages see " But happily, 

' though a oonrenient help, such an actis'itot a necessary pre- 
" Ihmnary tdthe erection of the Ihitimtloh, and no doubt (San be 
i'antertamed of fm ^leedy and immpleta:kioc!ibssi > j 
! We regard this as altogi^er One of the most important 
eVe^ of our day* ead 'tbe consequences of which are the most 
likeiy to prove extensive and lasting, in improving the un- 
derstandings, and enkrmng the views of the upper and mid- 
dle classes of sedeQr'Jp^^Eugland. That the means of literary 
imd science so long have been confined to 
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a fow hiuulred families of highest rank at»d greatest ivealth, 
and that tl^ sef^ts even of this limited education should be at a 
day’s jpurrtev/rbm the metropolis, will in alter times hardly be 
credited. Unless a parent can bo& afford to pay about three 
hundred’ pounds a year for each son, andjfesolye to neglect his 
duty, so far as to devolve upon others the whole.care of their mo- 
rals, nay to leave their morals almost entirely upcAred for, he has 
no means of educating his tamily at all. The establishment of a 
college in London, tw^here everyone may obtain for his children 
the most complete education, at the expense pf ten or twelve 
pounds a year for each, retaining his parental superintpndance, 
and not sacriijic^ng the mutual pleasures of their society, is the 
complete and appropriate, remedy for so great, a defect. When 
the working classes are become scientific, their superiors, as Mr 
Brougham nos remarked, to continue their betters, must learn 
a little more than thejilinow do. Accordingly we expect most 
confidently the greatest increase in the education of tlie higher 
and middle classes, and the greatest improvement in their virtue, 
from the new Institution. We are sure, too, that one such In- 
stitution will not suffice to supply the extended demands of the 
country. .There must soon be others, as at Durham, York or 
.Richmond, Exeter, and perhaps elsewhere, as soon as the 
magical spell is once broken, which for so many centuries has 
.bound ail men to the notion that education can only be carried 
on iiear the Isis and Granta. The new Colleges will begin their 
work with imipense advantages* They will have no trammels of 
old rules, forms and prejudices, to hamper their proceedings ; 
every useful art and science will be freely taught; and 
young offspring of those venerable stocks will have all the 
virtues of the parents, wkbour any of their anti^ated frailties 
and more recent abpses. ^ The good, too, tbus,effa[;ted, will be 
iininixed with evil, even to tiie. old institutions* To certain 
classes, the authority of Oxford and Cambridge, tbej^r power 
;Of conferring, degrees, and the, fpllowsbips, and Uvings, and 
other advimtaj[^s attached to them, will always prpyp of supe- 
rior attraction ; and the ^ more general diffuslon.pf a taste for 
sciendQc.education will gready augment title those 

who, being able to afford it,, will prefer an university for tiicir 
sons. -f,-’ < .jb ' , ■ 
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Art. VII. A Short Address /torn a haymtn to their Graces 

Dr Magee and Dr Mttrray, Lords Arckbtshop of DiddfOt^ and 

Btskop of Glandalough, t^c, t^c. London, Kostinge. 

1825. 

^^£Ct8 is 8 very sensible and well written pamphlet, upon a 
most important subject, the political necessity and Chris- 
tian duty ol toleration in religions matters. The author de- 
monstrates conclusively, that religious disputation, and still more 
exclusion, and all the other forms whltm persecution assumes, 
are more directly opposed to the commands of JesUs Christ, 
and the whole spirit of Christianity, than to thole of any other 
reiigious system ; and yet it is not a little remarkable, that 
hardly any other religious professions have made persecution 
their study. The truth indeed is, that frhile the government 
did not mix up itself with the faith of the community, persecu- 
tion was unknown ; but no sooner did Constantine signaliae his 
conversion by uniting the Church with the {States than religion 
became an engine to be used against the people } and the mon- 
ster, so incongruous in its composition, religious wart ^us pro- 
duced— till then unknown. 

Our author, placing himself above the conflicting and nar- 
row prejudices of various sCcts, shows bow inconceivably trivial 
their diflerences are in comparison with the great points on 
which they all agree, and the paramount interest which all have 
to unite with mutual forbearance in brotherly affection. He 
illustrates the follies and mischiefs of polemical controversy, 
when dogmas are enforced on either side by political power ; 
and he recurs to tiie history of foi mer«tinies, which is unhappily 
replete witb<waitiing examples. He might have stated in one 
sentence, the ttature nf most disputes and persecutions of church- 
men. Mr Broughatp once mentioned it in Parliament, and the 
leaders of tiie High ^nreb have since fully confirmed it He 
stated the law of controversy (o be^ that ebnflictmg sects hated 
one another With a hatred which was inversely as the distance 
of their respedlive creeds. A striking example of this principle 
ia furnished our author, when hp reminds us of the declara- 
ttoit of the first; mitiUter of the Ekstem Chl^tstian Empire^that 
he tgould rather eee the Turbairtif Mehomet at Constantinople, 
'thl4th8 Ttara of (he Pope^ excellency’s successors nad 
the begirt of this srish trith a v(mg«4oce; but we do not sup- 
pose tbM their teodta war* twanged by it. The ibllowing pas- 
sage is eeetyr way creditisble to the talents and opinions of the 
eu^oiv , 4 ' * 
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* But (he unbridled ambition and love of power whi Ji unceasing- 
ly act on the mitids of the clcf^y, whether they wear the tiara or 
the lawn sleeve^^ are not peculiar to the cloth, nor a consequence 
of their calling. The same spirit actuates all public bodies or cor- 
porations, — a spirit tlint never dags. Supported as such corpoia- 
tions are, by the short-sighted policy of kings, they are in ino^t in- 
stances much too powerful for the isolated interests of indivhUiaU. 
Prosperity, in the long-run, slips from the possession of* private fa- 
miiies, even the most prudent : while corporations, or extensive bo- 
dies of men, hold steadily on in the race of aggrandisement. This 
person, or that, belonging to the establishment, may, from indo- 
lence, or an honest feeling, faint by the way, and relax their ef- 
forts I but the great mass is borne impctupusly forward to the one 
point. The policy of the Popes and Cardinals of one century is the 
same as that of the Popes' and Cardinals of another century, though 
Alexander the Vlth is in one instance invested with the Tiara, and 
Clement the Xllth in another. If the times were propjtious for the 
invasion of liberty of conscience, and of our temporal possessions, 
we should still have a Whitgift or a Laud at the head of the Angli- 
can church. The wonder is, that the influence of the Church has 
not been even more oppressive. It wopid appear, however, that as 
mankind has advanced rapidly in civilization, since the lights of 
science and philosophy have penetrated through the thick darkness 
that overspread the face of Europe in the middle ages, not merely 
the spirit of Christianity has beilntof a mildor, a more tolerating 
nature, but the duties of men and c^f Christians arc performed with 
more regqiarity, and more In the spirit of the Gospel ; and chat, in 
dirpet proportion as the trammels of priestcraft have been thrown 
off, in that degree mankiifd Iiave advanced in every art and every 
science. Till this great revolution took place in the human mind, 
no advancement could be made, f he little por(ion of intellect Mrhich 
had escaped the fetters of the schoolmen, was condemned to inac- 
tion, and to a torpid state of idleness. Nothing that had the least 
tendency to improvement was permitted; nothing in the walks of 
natural philosophy existed but Alchymv and Astrology. It was as 
great a crime, in the eyes of the priesthood, to adopt with Coper- 
nicus his planetary syi^tem, as to deny the existence and compre- 
hensibility of the Trinity* Even as late as the seventeenth century, 
the Protestant Doctors were in arms against the philosophy of the 
human mind. . They opposed the ^stem of Mr Locke, a system 
wliiph has conferred such inestinoftble benefits^ on hfs countrymen, 
and on all the civilised world, and which at last has firmly establish- 
ed itself over the belter portion of Europe, in Opposition to, and 
, in despite of, the influence of every Churchy— in despite of the 
monkish education that then, and still exists, inwall countries, Pro- 
le&tant as well as Catholic* Were Our Universities not strictly mo- 
delled on the plan of Convents, rather than of enlightened institu- 
tions, such as should have existence for advancing the interests of 
VOL. XLII. NO. 83. P 
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huoianil]r> of philofopbyt apd religion, that monkiib spirit would not 
have be^ developed which actuated the Fellows of Oaford to ex' 
, pel from dieir University the illustrious Locke, and .the enlightened 
and amiable Sir William Jones. Neither should we have«seen, in 
our time, the portrait of a man whose talents shed such lustre on 
bis country, torn with ignominy from the walls of our own Trinity 
, College.* pp, ll-lS, 

With reference to these principles, we now resume the great 
subject of Catholic Emancipation— not, however, with any de- 
sign of entering at large into the discussion of it, but for the 
‘purpose qf calling the attention of the country to the new and 
fearful importance tyhich it is assuming ; and this we shall best 
do, by recapitulating its histoiyr since We last had occastbu to 
discourse of Irish affairs. ^ 

The Session of Parliament now drawing to a dose, and 
which equals any one that ever sate, whethef we regard the inj- 
portance oflts deliberations, or the talents displayed in conduct- 
ing them^ opened in circumstandss of a nutut'e fitted to excite 
the most intense anxiety. And we grieve to say, that the coursp 
which affairs have taken, seems httie calculated to allay those 
feelings of alarm, at its cdnclusion. The Catholic Association 
had, daring tlie preceding vacation, obtained a consistency 
in its estamishment and an influence over the country sut- 
cient to excite the attention *of Government; nor can we 
deny that its power and its njeasum w^re justly the subjects of 
vigilant observation. A voluntary union of the inO|^t active 
and able leaders of the Catholics, ^the men of thkt body 
most important for their property, joined by the chief ecclesias- 
tics, and unanimously obeyed by the wbol^ people, even to the 
extedt of levying weekly contnbuttpns to a large amount, pre- 
sented atr inoicaUon of the highest value in the eyes of all soniid 
and rational statesmen. Could suen a body hAve sprung up, 
and in a few weeks grown to finished maturity, in a healthful 
state of the empire ? Compare with it all’ the attempts of the 
reformers in this Island, tvhether to form associations, to hold 
‘ meetings, or to present petitions : and they sinK into insignifi- 
cance. Yef our reformers are zealous and able map ; they nave 
« strong hold over the intelligent portion t>f the community ; 
their personal influmce is lar^e^ from hotimty and from talents ; 

^ their cause is a good one, beeaose there are great and admitted 
i ilsoses undeniable in theory, end pre^neing the worst mischiefs 
* ill the practicid adminiatretiem of afiStirs. Ntili we see^hqw little. 
hoWaU this weight of J^floeace hand of reason has ever had 
uj^n rite mindiiof thehatidn et large. But all the people of 
Irefamd arks' leen ' leagued under the standard bf a Parliament 
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ftbseiubled tit DdMiot-^l^ebfttin^ daily on every subject most in- 
tcrestii^ to tUli j^utitryi and Issuing its directions to six mil- 
lions ortel^ow-cHiK^s, wbo heartily concurred^ and cheerfully 
complied ' with ^their suggestions. Those millions were re- 
present^ in the Imperial Parliament all ihe while : They had 
to the full as considerable a share in choosing its members as 
the iubabitants of Englandi and ao infinitely larger share than 
those of Scotland; yet they all turned their eyes away from the 
point to whtoli all England and Scotland habitually looh; and 
fixed their remrds almost exclusively upon their assembled bre- 
thren iq Dublin ! A surer symptom no time ever exhibited of 
something rottico in the StatOi and calling loudly for a heal- 
ing and kindly hand. But empirics are either blind to symptoms, 
and occupied only with praising their own nostrums; or they mis- 
take the symptom for the malady, and attack It with the knife. 
Our rulers, whose perverse iiqpoUcy and long continued in- 
justice, whre the real causes of the association — who had, by a 
course of maltreatmeiit* improverisbed and irritated the consti- 
tution, until It broke out in a running sore — instead of trying to 
restore its vigour by a generous system, set about cutting and 
scarifying, so as to exaperate the disease, and seemed indeed to 
propose to themselves no higher object than making the wounds 
skin over, so as to esciqie toe eye for the present, by drawing 
back the foul humoqr and causing it, as Lord Bacon said, to 
burst inwards. 

It was eaay to perceive, that, divided as our Cabinet bod been 
upon no less a quostioa than the whole system ,of Irish poli- 
ticks, upon this point uf tlm Association they would all be 
, agreed. from princip^ partly from having been fol- 

lowers of Mr Pitt, who luid given the Catholics a pledgo at the 
Union; partly, perhaps, &om having taken this lipe whue in op- 
position to the ministry of the day, and under the impression 
that the present Monarch would adopt it at his apcessioui some of 
the mintsfers bad early committed themselves upon the Catho- 
lick question. All of tnen% ugleed, bad, to serve,the purpose of 
the day, in 1807, mid whil% the late King relived ‘in vigour, 
raifeu the base shout pf No Popery, and, ^ means ofl^ had tak- 
en the government foom men whose only mult was ^eir propos- 
ing a diU to e^ualoe the rights ot* Catholics in both island^ as far 
^as infenor military offices;jm)t, so thatg Ca^plicsnbaltprn or 
captain migl>t,no long^t.on crossing the/Irish Channel, be 
liable to the penalties w me oqde $ and it U^eauqUy true^ that 
all of them, a fqw J^sra a^, when the cty haa served its turn, 
were son^terly ut^qsindfql of it, as to > cany through tbq^sdf- 
samc bill with their own hands, and without a smglc dissentietat 

. " P2 
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voice in either House of Parliament, or a whisper in any part 
of the country, • or a petition from any cathedral or vestry 
in either island ! Nevertheless, these thin^ were not unwil- 
lingly forgotten by the’ Opposition, ever the^firm and con- 
sistent Mchds of civil'and religions liberty, because they de- 
sired to do good for its own sake, having for that sake alone 
abandoned, and then repeatedly refused, the highest offi- 
ces in the Slate : And accordingly, from 1812 downwards, they 
were always found willing to cooperate most cordially aitli 
some of the men who had» live years before, held them up to 
the fury of a Church and King mob, for the greater conveni- 
ence oi robbing them of their places. Those men, again, had 
in the course of this cooperation, rendered no little assistance 
to the good cause of toleration, and liad become so much mix- 
ed up witli it while out of office, that upon entering into the 
administration, they could not so far yield to the predopiimit- 
ing influence of the High C!ourt party, as to abandoh the Ca- 
tholicks. ^That party, however, continued as inveterate as ever 
in tlic principles of severe intolerance t and, rather tlian concede 
any thing to the more liberal views of their colleagues, would 
have-not perhaps gone out of office— but turned out tliosc 
colleagues, and endeavoured to carry on the government alone. 

A singiilar, a wholly unprecedented compromise, Iras the re- 
sult of this state of things, and mixture of persons ; — a compro- 
mise inflnitoly disgraceful to all the parties, new in the history of 
governments, and, as itself without a precedent, so not likely, we 
should hope 5 ever to form a precedent for after times. The most 
important branch of our national policy by &r, since the con- 
clusion of ihe war in Europe-^hraeed the branch which alone , 
required cither vigour or tafent to 'conduct it, — became that 
upon which alone our rulers dififered, and could not possibly 
adopt any one line of operations. They must, therefore, either 
separate, and 'suffer a new administration to take their places, 
or, in order to keep their places, thev must come at once to an 
understanding never to name Ireland, mid to exercise no judg* 
ment whatever, in common, upon Irish affmrs 1 It does not 
appear that they hesitated one instant in deciding between the 
twd alternatives, of doing thdit di^ and preserving their ho- 
nour, or of keeping dieh' places, 'ifney unanimously preferred 
offing, to reputation. , * 

Nothing could be more scaudalous than the results of this un- 
worthy baigain for office. As the two parts of the Cabinet differ- 
ed 81^ widely on cveiy Irish mustfion, it became necessary either 
tbac m Irish* tjuesttoii should be discussed, or that eyery. such 
point ihould be parsued by a middle cour^ so as to follow the 
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opinions of neither the one half of the Cabinet nor the other* 
I'iius, jsonic discussions were indefinitely postponed to avoid ^ 
differences; otfaerS) which could not be delayed, were taken^ 
lip in a way agreeable to neither class, and for that reason 
objected to by neither, thoi^h evidently approved of by no 
one and some measures were framed, and appointments made, 
by a kind of jumble of all tastes and judgments. The stime 
discrcflancies that prevailed in England, were faithfully refleeU 
cd in Ireland*^both as regards persons and measures* An An- 
ti* Catholic Secretary of State issued his directions to a Catho- 
lic Lord Lieutenant, while an Anti-Catholic Under- Secretary 
corresponded with a Catholic Attorney- General ; and the Vice- 
roy ‘Tvas nciptralized by an Anti-Catholic Chancellor, and serv- 
ed by a Secretary of the same persuasion. Had all these jug- 
gles only served to humilia^te and harass the parties, wc might 
have been reconciled to their continuance; but the cost was 
paid at every turn, by the peace and the prosperity of Ii eland. 

« While this disgraceful state of things was at its height, and 
the members of the Cabinet were probably wishing, that Ireland 
had never emerged from the ocean, (if not with one of tlieir sup- 
porters, coitvinced that an immersion of four-and* twenty hours 
was the only cure for its disorders), the Catholic association 
appears to have been hailed by them as an opportune iclicf. 
Here was a case of sufficient novel^ to unite them al), without 
the charge of inconsistency. The High Court party being re- 
solved not to yield one inch, steady in ttie support of the Crown 
and the Heir-presumptive, and the^€hurcb~the friends of 
emancipation seemed to have nothing for it but to yipid, when the 
rise of the association offered at kind of bridge by which they 
might cross over, from the slippery precinct where (hey stood, 
partly on the ground of principle and popular favour, to the firm 
and safe footing where their colleagues were .already posHcd, 
securely basking in the unclouded sunshine of the Court. The 
question now admitted of being represented no longer the 
same^; it was mixed with the new and alarming t>ne of the Asso- 
ciation— and what so easy as to be alarmed ? Change of circum- 
stances (and when do they not change ?) required! change Of (po- 
licy; and with the strongest opinions upon the main question, with 
the firmest^ resolution to^sacrifice every thing but place itsell— 
which is as it were a professional politician’s honour, and never to 
be parted from but ifith life-^i$ was absolutely nepcs^tary, even for 
the sake of the CathoUcks themselves, to join in sH^ng measures 
against their favourite AssociaUon, and save them from their 
own folly and their chosen leaders I Unanimity was according- , 
ly restored to the Cabinet, even upon an Irish questioil; and a 
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bill brou|(bi^ In to supptiMs by violence t^e 'tymptonw of thet 
deep-rooted discontentf the precioue fruits of lonc^ misrule, 
virhich thit selfish and profilgate conduct of the Qabin^, and 
their bate system orcompromisO, had nurtured to iphtniity. 

IJie C^jKwition at once repaired to their post. They ral- 
lied themselves, and roused the country to a sense of publick 
duty. Although a general election approached, and the Ca- 
tholic Associatiop was far fiom being popular, and even the 
l^aucipetion unpc^ular also— they saw the clear line of con- 
duct which their principles pointed Out; and, with a disinte- 
rested magoanimity, *of whicn the history of par|^ affords no 
second example, they unhesitatingly pursued iC In vain were 
they assailed with the vulgar cries of encouraging discodtcnt 
and exciting rebellion ; in vain were tbe evils that oppressed, 
and the perils that menaced Ireland, charged upon them, by 
tlie men whose intolerant migrulo* abd the men whose trendi- 
ery to the cause had occasioned both the one and the other ; 
in vain were they threatened vyith Uie yell of No^ Popery, iA 
the election supposed to be at hand 1 't'he Opposition despised 
all those aiufices, on^ ranging themselves aguinsl^the new in- 
roads upon the Constiitution, by which the evil consequences of 
its old breaches were sought W be repaired, not a man of them 
was found, when the day of battle arrived, to have deseitcd 
Jtis ranks. Their measures were not less signalii»d by skill 
and by prompt decision, than by gallant self-devotion. They 
began, from the hour the Spssioii opened, to make their 
stand, and appeal to the country. They opeuly avowed their 
principles, and pledged themsflves to maintain them aS heie- 
tofore, through good fortune^nd, through evil ; and they a- 
waited the attack upon that Association, which they professed 
to jlefend as the fidcods of oppressed Ireland and of religious 


wfien the Bill jWas papered for putting it down, a dc 
Jb^ ensued, pot, ^ usual, aflelr its iptfoduction, but before 
giving leave m'brlng it ip ; a debate tiot' perhaps to be patal- 
hdednu Pailijummitary history fot its ipipotfjaoce, and Uie sus- 
.^iaiued excellence which malxed the compass or its du- 
padon. Four whole nights did this mworable contest last, if 
^ contest it might be call^, w(here ml we strength lay, except- 
^ ice that of numbers, op ode itloe; The effect produced by 
, debate out pt dqor^«pl4 within the Parliamciit Itscli; 

‘ - truly ^ dwhote range of Irish policy was 

ted m atf the Iielapd wi^re opfsnly canvats- 

^yeriHpepf Oeely arraigned ; ami such 
bkilir ipvett W wfe dry of No Pojwryi aud the other de- 
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lusiong of tlie^ High Cburch pilrty, that intolerance lost more 
ground that pljfht than it had ever hoped to regain by the 
alarm which th^ Association enabled it to excite. U1ie con* 
tiuCt of tbal)i>rbody most triumphantly defended ; and it ap* 
peared plainly tliat the peace of Irclancl had been restored by 
its exertions, and maintained liy its influence. Of eleven 
counties, half a year Before proclaimed tinder the Curfew act, 
not oTie now remained disturbed ; rents were peacefully paid ; 
Captain llock no longer trained the nightly bands of depreda- 
tors; and a new era seemed to dawn upon the sister kingdom, un- 
der tlie auspicious authority of that body which had succeeded 
in obtaining the confidence forfeited by the natural rulers of the 
country. 

It is remarkable that even the liberal part of the Cabinet 
Hot only exerted themselves lo put down tlie Association, but 
ilul their best to revive the No Popery cry, by proclaiming loudly 
the universal dislike in which dlie cmestion oi Catholic Emanci- 
))ation, they asserted, Was held in England and Scotland; and 
they pronounced the ruin of that cause to bo the certain con* 
sec|uencc of the Assbeiation's success. Their motives were too 
plain to deceive any one for a moment; it was their interest to 
mix up the Association with the question Itself, in order to jus- 
tify their dereliction of the latter; and to repress all attempts at 
reviving the discussion when the Association should be put 
down. But their disingenuous attempt met with the fate it so well 
deserved. The firm stand made by the opposition, and their 
fearlessly coining forward to meet the cry, silenced it. The 
severe scrutiny which the subject underwent during the long 
debate, threw such light on alrau details as dispelled every re- 
maining prejudice in the c mntry; and all efforts to excite once 
more the disgraceful outcry of danger to the Chhrch, were 
more signally defeated than upon any former occasion, — ^notwith^ 
standing die materials of alarm drawn from that new, and some* 
WHat threatening aspect of Ireland under the powerful guidance 
of the Catholic Association. A circumstance^ which almost un- 
avoidably marked these debates, encouraged, i^it did not point 
out a most important measure to the Opposition leaders. Tlie 
more liberal part of the Government who had befriended the 
Catholics, now thipt they took part against the A^ciadon^eie 
driven, in defence of tbeir own consistency, to the necessity of 
reasserting their principle's bn the general question, and pledg- 
ing the^nselves stilt to^suppoi^t it, when severed from the Associa- 
tion, Tt appeared clearly then, that now wt^ the time to press 
them to redeem this |>leage by^brin|^ng the' question forward^ 
the indignation of U]ic^t!lt|)Duc bod) 
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of their favourite As90ciatjon, must ipmpel those of their 
friends who supported the bill^ to exeirt themselves in favour of 
the Emancipation, and might also induce manjr who had not 
before supported the question, to save themsclvefeand pacify fbe 
country by joining to cany After many attempts made to 
dissuade from this course, on the pretence that it was not yet the 
time ; and that a scaso/i should be allowea to allay the latG4ieats ; 
and that great loss would be sustained by a defeat at the pre- 
sent uiomont, — the question was brought forward, and carried 
through the Commons after <^iglit or nine long debates, in addi- 
tion to the five or six nights already spent in canvassing the 
Association. 

And hero we must step aside to remark upon the history of 
the Irish delegates, who resorted to London armed with full 
jmwersfronj their Catholic countrymen to oppose the Association 
bill, and to promote the Catholjc question. No men in 
stJinces so difficult and delicate, ever behaved with greater tem- 
per and moderation, or more recommended themselves to all 
parties by their fairness and by the conciliittory manner of their 
proceedings. Of uecessity ignorant of the men with whom 
the state of things called upon them to act, they could not 
avoid falling into some errors ; but these were all excusable, 
when the purity of their motives and the exiremre novcity of their 
Kftundou was considered. The sanguine temper which made 
them give ear to.thc hope so unaccountably held out by some 
persons, is to be reckoned the chief of these mistakes J for it led 
to far too much carelessness about the blow levelled at the As- 
sociation, and lo a degree of kindness towards the very worst 
and most bigotted enemies of l^eir cause, perhaps to a degree 
ofconfulonce in their tnore douWul* buppouers, easily mistaken 
for IndifTei^encc to bad treatment, and neglect of their best and 
truest friends. It is most certain that in lecdity they felt neither. 
Those who icnew them were well aware that their gratitude to 
the champions their cause exceeded all powers of deset^p- 
tion ; and that if they overlooked for the moment the destruction * 
of the Catholic Association,, it was not because they ever could 
forgive t!)at act of violence ^id folljr, but because, in the mo- 
mentary hope of carrying tlic Catholic^ question (the only object 
of tbc Association) they suflb’ed to look for- 

ward, and declined to "look behind^ ^ ynfortunately, a wrong 
construction was nut iippp this cop^ilitttory demeanour ; and the 
inwlenintpauy, opc^more mistakWg patience for pusillanimity, 

t sd|d lo believe t^t there could be any real danger in Uiwurl- 
tbo wishes of tim Irish, imlil the p<?ril should come too near 
^ ;avo theu> any choice citUcf ^ to the pmnner or the extent 
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of the concession* ‘ It is a trtith, but a most unhappy one, tbat^ 
i\hile those persons talk in such high sounding terms of their 
courage, and estpress such horror at the bare mention of yichl-^ 
ing any thint to fear, no one act of justice has ever yot been 
done to Ireland, excepting under the influence of inmudhite 
apprehensions, arising from the presence of extreme difficulty, 
and the approach of the most formidable dangers. Unfortu- 
nately, it seems equally true, that there are some men on i^hom 
not only the experience of others, but their own is* throwil 
away ; and who will not get wisdom by that which is pro- 
verbially said teaches it even to fools. Looking back to the 
history of former times, and indeed to some very recent passages 
ill the proceedings of the House of Lords and the government, 
we cannot help suspecting that the rejection of the <^titholic 
Bill by so large a majority, and the language in which it was 
opposed in that 1 louse, proceeded in part fi*om a contempt of 
tlie Irish Catholics, not justified, though probably excited, by 
the conciliatory demeanour which they held , upon that suppres- 
sion of the Association. 

An incident of a very unlucky kind marked the [)rogress of 
the bill, and arose out of the same circumstances ; we mean the 
conneKioii of the measure with two others, not necessarily allied 
to it, and much more likely to divide and even alienate its triends, 
than to gain any new support. Upon the merits of those pro- 
jects we shall at present say little : one is of diflicult considera- 
tion and of a most unpopular aspect, — the restraint upon lease- 
liold qualifications : The pther is perhaps a wise measure, but 
ought to have followed ana not;^companied the repeal of those 
penal laws, the existence #f whiSjii must ever be an insuperable 
bar to the clergy accepting any provision, or keeping gny terms, 
with a government tliat oppresses their flocks. The leiLschold 
qliestion seems indeed now- set at rest, at least as part of the e- 
mancipaiion; and we fear it deserves little support upon its own 
merits, — convinced that the root of the evil is not in the mannei: 
of multiplying votes, but in* the unfortunate circumstances of the 
Irish peasantry, a poor, ignorant, and therefore m6sl dependant 
body, whom lli^eir rich landlords will always make voters in one 
way or another, as long as the one party is disposeil to encou- 
rage', and the other to commit jferjury for electioneci ing purposes. 

at any rate, both these obnoxious measures are now for 
over severed from the general question, and maybe rcgardeH as a 
removal* of the old securities so inconsistciil^ly rcmiired by the 
enemies of the penal code, and Idng since exploded from the 
question. .The adoption of those; * ^*as they were figu- 
jratively lermccl by the parliamentary friends of the bill, wusj 
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expected to secure it$ quick and flight through both Houses 
of Par}ismeni: But they proved wings of lead: they were 
laughed at^ and indeed vehemently i^insted by the intoleimit 
party; thay gaiued» as it was ascertained, not a single vote in 
the one hpuse, while they lost the support of five or six of the 
best Abends of civil and religious liberty in the other. 

Ah event occurred in the latter period of the discussion, 
intended to eflect great things against the Catholics in Pariiii^ 
'jRient, and still nsore relied upon out of* doors; but which, 
though certainly not without its influence in the Upper House, 
lias signally failed in the country. We allude to the extra- 
ordinary declaration of his Koyol Highness the heir-presuuip'* 
tive to the throne. Wc are aware of the protection which the 

* privilege of Parliament flings around all its members : But the 

publick conduct of publick men is the subject of free discussion 
m a freeetate; and we are well assured that the illustrious per*- 
sonage ib question would be the last man in the country to deny 
those fellow-^citizens to whom he has appealed upon this occa- 
sion, the power of canvassing his words or aciionsu We acquit 
him most readily of every sinister design ; wo believe that he 
spoke, unguardedly and most unadvisedly spoke, the honest 
aebtimenis of bis heart; and, respecting sincerely his consist- 
ency, and willing to excuse bis frankness, it is impossible to re-* 
ceive, without grif:f and wonder, hiaimplied assertion, that what- 
ever opinion he may once hare adopted, he never, while be lives^ ^ 
can qualify or ebauget This, let us remind the Duke of York, 
is the profession not of a wise, but of unwise man ; it betokens 

no strength of understanding, but rather a degree of weakness 
Ordering upon incapacity* )lnles8«iihe is absolutely infallible, 
which wndoubt wbettier even the Hisbop who affirmed the King’s 
perfection will, assert of an heir presumptive, to pronounce 
that he never will change bis opinion upon any great subiett, 
is the greatest folly imaginable* If he is a man, and liable to 
err, rdigion# above all a religion founded on reason, and ap- 
pealing to rmiu alone, should teach him, that as he may pos- 
sibly be in ihe wrong, he is ]K>iind to correct bis opinion, the in- 
stant he discover it to he i^ronetous* And if he fancies that 
greatness of mind js best evinjt^ by an obstinate adherence to^ 

* every nottgu ^be may at any have adopted, we will show ' 
him, in every cell of Bediiem Hospital, men to the full as 

' ima^anonoui as bimenlf* who would suSer roartyrddm rather 
Ihnitgive upap lotaof the 4alu#n8 chat form part' of their 
t ^ mutit for the setose of this memorable declaration ; 
no# He cpiwtiWfei^puil prflprfo^. Supposing him 4eliberat4y 

prpspnt^ opiVgm, it seems 
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he holds It right ne^er to yield let will betide, iHo 
litters an as^everiltton, under the banction Df ati oaih, that in 
every station (meaning plainly when hi? shall be King), no power 
on earth shall ever make him act on any other views than those 
he now entertains; that is, in short, that if both Houses of 
Parliament, and all his cotineillorb and till his people were to 

E resent to him the Emancipation Bill, he would at once refuse 
is lloyal assent, at all hazards to himself, his crown, and his 
kingdoms 1 

Docs he reflect that he is, if ever, only to be the King 
of a free people? — To be the first Magistrate of a country 
from which the Stuarts were driven because ‘'they attempted to 
govern by violence and without a Parliament? But what else 
ijk it than saying that he is prepared for violence, and reckless of 
a Parliament, if he avows bis intention of following bis own in-* 
clination; whatever Parliament may say ? Is there any reason 
why another king should not have some other prejudice, and 

C ursue it in like manner ? Nay, is there any reason why ho 
iipself should not have an opinion of his own upon any, and 
upon evifery other question of domestic and* of foreign policy^ 
and hold it as obstinately, and act upon it as steachiy ? One 
who has sd spoken, may not, on other subjects, be averse to the 
maxims of the Holy A.flies. The questions of war against li* 
berty abroad, and treaty with the emancipated colonics in Arne-* 
fica, haVe doubtless attracted his Royal Highness’s regards. 
He has certainly made up his mind upon them ; and, consist** 
ently with what he has now stated, he may insist, that happen 
what may, and vote what the too Houses may, and address as 
the people may, he will per<«ist\i making war, together with 
Ferdinand in Europe, s^nd refusing to make pcactw with the 
free men of the New World. Here, then, is a finfe prospect of 
(|iiiet and prosperous times, when it shall please God to make 
his Royal Highness our King. Why James the Second never 
openly'spoke so much againS the spiiit of the constitution, for 
Popery, as this Prince has spoken for the Protestant clmrch ; 
and yet he lost his crown for whdt^he did and said, although 
he was as conscientious and as bold a man as the Duke. These 
must no doubt have been the feelings of the House of Com* 
inohs when they shouldd with ouC voice an echo to the prayer 
for the present King’s long life, which accompanied the re- 
ference to hU sucoCSsor’s extraordinary sj^eeb* " 

But a prayer and ita echo are not all that the occasion demands. 
Something mori^ Is heedful for the salvation of the State. Can 
, mortal man imagine k ihore^CoiUitusive argument for speedily 
carrying through the ChlboUCq[UttttiOd*-** a moi^ trumpet* idngued 
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warning against the dangers, of delay — ^than this Trank declara- 
tion of the next King? In addition to all the other reasons fc»r 
redressing the wrongs of Ireland,— -for deeming every day’s de- 
lay step to certain destruction — we now have notice — and it is 
our own {ault if we do not profit by it~that the only chance of 
carrying the question for Ireland, without involving England in 
devolution and civil war, is the carrying it while the reigning 
^Monarch fills the throne which his family acquired from the 
voice of a free people. His Majesty is an ancient supporter of the 
rights of conscience generally, and especially he is a waiin friend 
of the Irish Catholics. He has no scruples like his royal fa- 
ther ; he labours tfnder no delusions like his royal brother ; he 
has voluntarily issued a proclamation to his Hanoverian peo- 
ple breathing to the utmost extent the principles of absolute 
and universal toleration. While his life is yet preserved to 
us, it is the bounden duty of all to promote the Catholick 
question, who regard the peace of the empire and the stability 
of the constitution,. at least if they regard at the same time the 
permanency of the government in the House of Brunswick, as 
established by the<«Act of Settlement. Jf any one ia slill a sin- 
cere and unconverted friend of the penal code, if he expects 
from the progrciis already made that finally both boiascs of Pai- 
liament will vote for its repeal, even be is bound to hasten that 
period, in order that the bill may be carried up to the Throne 
while his Majesty fills it. Even if he doubts its being soon car- 
ried, and deems its success an evil, still, unless he prefers the 
penal code to the permanency of the existing dynasty and the 
tranquillity of the whole empi^, he is bound to support its re- 
peal at the present momenta fie only^ in short, can consistent- 
ly vole against it, who values the remaining laws agaifist the 
Catholics s<f highly, that he would rather see a monarch backed 
by an army, array^ against a parliament backed by the peo- 
ple, than give up a letter of these statutes' ; and deems the ex- 
clusion oflloman Catholics from the constitution cheaply pur- 
chased by involving the country in confusion, staining it with 
blood, and exposing that ^institution itself either to perish or 
bo &avcd, by a change of dynasty and by civil war. If there be * 
any man, now at la^e, who really so highly prices the penal 
code, he may consistently add conscientiously answpr the ap- ^ 
peal of the Duke of ' All else will take warning from it, 
and aSet accordingly, * 

such view of the suWeet, unhappily, seems to have pre- 
sent^ lUOlf to the Lordb’ House of Parliamem when the Royal 
warning waa pronounced, We desirolo bo understood^ 
as ekpreasing all the respect which it is possible to feci upon 
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viewing tlie proceedings of their Lordships in this memorable 
affair. No persons can entertain a higher opinion than we do 
*of the virtue and prudence that distinguish this august body ; 
but it is quite consistent with"* these sentiments to declare the 
deep sorrow which we feel in common with the largo majority 
of our countrymen at the disappointment which (he bc^t hopes 
of the nation received on this remarkable occasion. Nor did 
th^orce of reason then brought into operation materially les- 
sen this disappointment. On the contrary, their Lordships 
seemed to take the higher ground, — to pursue the more dig- 
nified course of declaring tlieir good pleasure on the credit of 
their great authority, and backing it by some particularly flimsy 
arguments, as if to let the world know that they were far re- 
moved above the vulgar necessity of accounting for, their ac- 
tions by appealing to men’s understandings. 

The debate was preceded by a notable incident. A paiteon 
' in London, borne away by his intolerance and presuming spirit, 
had committed the scandalous indecorum of addressing his con- 
gregation from the pulpit, and exhorting them all| women as 
well as men, to sign the petition, then lying in the vestry- 
room, against the Catholic claims. A Noble Lord justly ex- 
pressed his indignation at such an outrage ; when the Bi>hop 
of London (Dr HoVlcVt so much distinguished in the late 
Queen’s case) is said to have pronounced a panegyrick u|)on 
the reverend person who had so grossly misdemcaned him- 
self, and professed to see no ground for censuring him. Lord 
Spencer, a name alike dear to the friends of learning and 
of the constitution, and a firm supporter of the church es- 
tablishment, rose to express ho^much shocked he had been 
at the shameful proceedings' of the priest, and ho^ much 
more shocked at the defence of it by his Diocesan ; and the 
Ai'chbrshop of Canterbury, to his great honour be it spoken, 

' so highly disapproved of both, that he openly avowed his 
reprobation of the clergyman’s conduct, in the presence of 
the Bishop — thus reading that prelate a memorable lesson, 
and showing, that if the diocesan forjgot his clerical duty, 
of superintending his parson’s, in the heat of his political 7.eal, 
and the fervour of his devotions tp the rising sun, his Metro- 
politan had not forgotten his duty of correcting that diocesan, 
—notwithstanding his Grace’s known approval of the vei^ 
same political doctrines. In truth, it was manifest to all the 
rational members of the High Church party, that even the 
right princi|iles might sujBTer through 4.he injudicious violence 
oran iiuliscrimiuaiing aappofter. . * * " ^ * 

The cause of liberal dpiniona received upon this occasion, 
8 
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not only tbe able fttt{)pbrt of i(a old tmd faithful allies, but the 
signal advantage of it moat able speech from the Dirkr ot Devoii-^ 

^ &hne; evinting clearly that his Giace inherit*;, with the honours* 
and princely poasesaions of his house, those sound principles, 

* which more^than either have endeared the name of Cavendish 
to Englishmen, and placed it beside that of Kusscll ; and that 

t he is eminently distinguished for his talents as well as for his 
^ station and hia worth. But we must endeavour to accounkfor 
' the failure of the bill, though so defended, by looking a little at 
the arguments urged against it. And here the lead was" taken 
by a now bishop, and a new convert from liberality to intolc* 

^ ranco. Dr Blomficid, formerly known for bis great classical 
attainments, and long a supporter of the cause ot religious In 
lierly ; afterwards tutor to the minister's near relations, then pro>^ 
moted to a rich living in London of 4000/. a year, next imbued 
^with a sincere love oi the Pedal Code, and finally advanced to the ^ 
See of Chester, worth as much more, without giving up his Hv-* 
ing. When we say dually, it is only with reference to the 
present time. Far be it from us to limit thus bis views of pre* 
ferment ; doubtless he aspires to the higher and richer posts 
df the hierarchy ; and certainly a more indefatigable prelate 
has not, since the days of Horsley, appeared within the walls 
Uf Parliament. He is no doubt a Lord dt ParliAnent, and has 
privileges as such ; and he may find it easier U> complain of us 
, than to answer for his own conduct; but we cannot but regard 
him as a public man, eagerly tbnistiiig himself foiward upon 
every otcosiod into the vtew of the public, and hardly lotting a 
day pass without some advertteementof hU claims upon Durham 
and London. / 

Afte( ^ freely confessing the dhangb which bis opinions had 
^ undergone,^ he asserts the cause to have been, ihat^faebad 
since * reflected upon the innumerable ^vils w^hich Popery, if 
not thef Catholic religion, bad inflicted ; ’~and, because its prin* 
cipies were unchangeable, therefore he must now opposc—not 
' Popery~for that is not in uuestion — but the admisbion of Ca*' 
tholics to the equal rights which have raised him fiom an hum^^ 
ble station to be a lord^bisbop, with 8,00o/. a year, and the 

* privilege of venting his matter by the hour in the fir^t as«- 
aembly of the empire. Thus he wbuld have us believe that 

' Me never heard till lately of Smitbfield fires, sales ot indulgen«« 
««^^es, monkish profligacies, and papal tyranny. His eyes arU for 
^^tbe first time Optned to the nature of the Catholic Claims, by 
^ being for the first time, opened to the history of what all the 
fifth loim boys know by heart- '♦But why charge * Protestant 
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* bishops,’ sftvs he» * wStb tb mean And aordid os sc1f*i|i- 

‘ terest? What ground does their history afford for this mode 

< of unworthy attack? Was it personal interest that induced ' 
‘ the seven bishops to resist the encroachments of an arbitrary 

‘ king? No— their motives sprung from a pure source — it was 

* their honest and firm ambition of proving themselveS' vigilant 

< sentries, and ready champions of the church of which they 

< were dignitaries — an ambition which he hoped would long 
. ‘ pervade the minds, and influence the conduct of their success 

* sors, placed in situations of similar trial. ’ We rather think 
• this about the boldest attempt upon the gravity of the reader 
■ or hearer that was ever adventured. So then Bishop Blotnileld 

must be held to be quite disinterested in ,his overdone devotihn 
to the ruling party at Court, and. the heir presumptive of the 
Crown, because the seven Bishops resisted the Court, and 
went to prison rather than abandon the sacred duty of op- 
posing the' King’s . strongest wishes ! L^t us see him in any 
tiie most minute particular oppose the pleasure of the King, 
orhis minister for the time being — his Majesty not being.in Uie 
article of death,— and we shall suffer him to speak in the same 
sentence of himself and those very admirable fathers of theEng- 
. lish church, whpunderwentpersecution and exposed themselves 
toalestruction in defence of our libertiewand religion. He indeed 
talks of being placed *in a situation of similar trial with the 

* seven Bishops ! ’ How ? when ? where ? Is it because he is 
. doing hjs uttermost to rarve both the court, the minister, and 
the heir presumptive, with a forwardness of obsequiousness that 
distinguishes him even on the Bench of Bishops? Is it because 
his past ‘ trials’ have, been Bishmpsgate Without, and Chester, 
and that he expects the more« lywe ‘ trial ’ of X^mdon, or Wor- 

' cester, or DuHiam, to provebis constancy ? He trusts die church 
; . may never want ‘ vigilant entries and ready ebampiobs. ’ No 
‘.few whatever of that, as long as the court protectit-^-no fea^, of 
t men being found to brave the approving smiles pf the reigning 
' prince; to hold fast their revenues, in spite of thej^ patronisejng 
inods and cheers of .the Treasuryi.£eocb ; and to f^e place 
ofjhqnour in further trabalation,, iq spite of the gracious favour 
, of the neift King I We should uot woqder if it were |iyen potsi- 
. ble to get men from * among the: di^itaries of the efaur^,’ 
wildng to pl^rlbrm some a«t of still more ma^aninious self- 
.fidevotlqai— qiariyr ready fa take fbe ad^qrad posts— .tofty 
with/ei^tmt zeal towards, d|e nort^eirn frontier, “ and make head 
h^aga1nst,jtheihin>aaa.of,^mbyteri(UUS% f as vigilant sentinds* 
*.iq Parham, " 
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No doubt tbls noiive and self-devoted gentleman lias been 
somewhat unfortunate in bis present exertions; and his failure has 
been signalized by such unhappy scrapes, as may lead his patrons 
to dispense with his services in behalf of some less bustling and 
more prudent candidate for translation. The remedy he proposed 
for all the ills of Ireland was about as unluckily selected as could 
have been desired by his bitterest enemy ; ‘ Let those who re- 
ceive rents from the soil, reside there/ says his Lordship. In* 
deed ! And what ought those to do who receive tithes from the 
soil, without labouring it ? Does the Bishop of Chester divide 
birnsclf in twain, so that he may both live in Chester and 
jlivhopsgate ? What demon could suggest such a topic to such 
a speaker ? We know not ; but he w^s not a whit a less wicked 
imp, who put his Lordship upon uttering the statement, since 
so signally^ refuted, that Di Dromgoole's attack on the Protest- 
ant establishment had been echoed by the Catholics, and that 
it spoke the sense of the whole body. For it so happens, that 
the very morning after his speech was delivered, the Catholic 
body met, and thought proper to publish a formal disavowal of 
the attack ! So humiliating an exposure of his Lordship*s inac- 
curacy, we think, will silence him in future upon this great 
question ; and may serve to remind him, how little a readiness 
td, believe the worst, and a rashness in making charges for 
which he has no authority, and therefore has no right to bring, 
stills the character of a Christian Bishop, who has taken upon 
him the office of overseer in a Church professing the religion of 
tt uth and of charity. 

The rhetorick of the Duke of York, with the new zeal against 
toleration with which his llo}^ Highness’s declaration seems to 
have inspired the Prime Minister^ proved too powerful for the 
unassisteti force of human reason, in the Upper House ; and, in 
spite of Uic blunders of the Bishop,, the bill to restore the Irish 
people to the Constitution, and peace to Ireland, was rejected 
by a majority of forty-seven ; the ministers being about equally 
dirided, as became them on silth a question, and the Irish Vice- 
refy’s proxy being given by m Opposition Peer, in favour Of 
tlie measure I 

Awful is the responsibility which rests on those ministers 
and that ’House ! We have only been historians of thek late 
perilous acts ; and we devoutly hope out forebodiiigs.may prove 
injaginary. * 
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Art. Vlll. Ina^igural Discourse of Uenry Broiiii^hmn^ Esg. 

M.I\ on being installed Lord Hector of the Umidsifji/ of 

Glasgow^ Wednesday April 63 1825. Glasgovr. 

TXobbes, if vire mistake not, has somewhere observed, that the 
man who seriousljf^con templates the utter extinction of civil 
Liberty, would do well to begin his operations by destroying the 
literary remains of Antiquity. And truly, for the attainment of 
that great and desirable ot^ct, wc cannot conceive a more in<* 
dispensable preliminary. The tone of conscious dignitV) the 
inextinguishable hate of tyranny and corresponding attachment 
to freedom, the love of country, the love of fame, contempt of 
death, the fixed and rooted opinion, so often inculcated, that 
the value of life is not to be estimated so much by the comforts 
and conveniences, as by the independence and dignity of ou^ 
condition^— •sentiments like these, which blaze out in almost 
every png® of these immortal works, form a powerful excite- 
ment to manly and generous action. The liberal and profuse 
commendations bestowed, in the most passionate strains of elo- 
i|uencc, upon tliose who have deserved well of mankind, have 
n constant tendency to produce the same species and degree of 
merit in each succeeding generation ; and, like the triumphs of 
Miltiades, which disturbed, as we are told, the repose of The- 
mistocles, will not, even yet, allow the generous and bigh-niinded 
to sleep. For which reason, whilst the Orators, bistqrians,and poets 
of Greece aqd Rome, (of the former more particularly), and a 
taste duly to appreciate their mi^its, shall remain, so long may 
wc rest assurea that the schcnic^uded to by the Philosopher 
of Malmesbury will be attended with venr considerable inter- 
ruption and diflficultv In the execution. These writings consti- 
tute, as it were^ a chain of fortresses from which sallies will be 
continually made, • to disturb and trouble the aspirants after 
absolute power, and to redeem mankind from slavery to free- 
dom ; imi irLritf its 

We have been led into this train of reflection by the perusal 
of tlie jiublication prefixetf'to this article? Which, considering 
the quartet* from which it comes, and the circumstances oc- 
casioning it, we take the earliest opportunity of noticing, as 
Mr Brougham himself, it seems, thouglit it right to lose no 
time in justilying the propriety of the appointment, which pro- 
duced* this discourse, and to which his great fame, his splendid 

* Demosthenes wigi txv a ^ 
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' ti^nts infinitely diversified information, so justly entitliMl 
Jiiin. The appearance, of this Treatise we conceive to be siu 
^intellectual and physical phenomenon. When and how does Mr 
Brougham contrive to continue or revive pursuits and studies of 
this nature? Cicero, in the shape, and under the mask of apology 
' and exculpation,’ assumes to himself, in h).4 accustomed manner, 

' merit and praise for seizing opportunities to follow his literary 
labours, during seasons devoted by others to amusements and 
« pleasures. * Quare quis tandem me reprehendafy aut quis mibi 
^ * jure succfftiseafj si, quantum emteris ad suas -res obeundas, 

* quantum ad festos dies ludorum celebrandos, quantum a(l 
't alias voluptates, et ad ipsam requiem aniini et corporis coii- 
M ceditur temporis; quantum alii tribiimit teihpcsiivis conviviis, 
y* quantum denique alea?, quantuili pila?, tantum mihi egomet 

■ • ad hiBc studia recdlenda sumpsero?* * But from which hour 
out of the twenty-four, can Mr Brougham, considering his un- 
avoidable engagements, contrive to pilfer some small fraction 
for such purposes ? What part of that time, which others may 
devote now (as it seems they did in the days of Cicero) to the 

‘ Tennis Court, or AlmacVs, or Crockford’s, can Mr Brougham 
appropriate to himself? To aflSrm of the same person that ho 
' is in the. Court of King’s Bench all day in the active discharge 
(. of the most laborious profession in the world, under which the 
%. stoutest nervi^ and fihnest constitutions are found to fail, and 
afterwards in the House of Commons all night, a first-rale de- 
. hater on every subject proposed that he is in the Court of 
Exchequer oimn— in the House of Lords as oftei\— before the 
Privy Council whenever it meets^ — a constant attendant at piib- 
' lie meetings-^in society frequently, and yet finds time for the 
' cultivatiqp of literature and science, for general and most cx*» 
tSutsive reading and frequent composition, sounds like mon<^ 

^ strous itrid shocking exaggeration, or fabulous invention, when 
compared yith the every day and average performances of or-r 
"binary exertion. And yet is this apparently imaginary picture 
a faithful description of the manifold occupations of tins 
\ ^diuderful man. Accordingly, as an illustration.of our remarks# 
uis usual course, and by no means as an exception to it, 
find that this inai^ural lecture ilas actually composed 
tbe exigency and pressure of the very busiest part tlie 
busy circuit in the kingdom. ^ 

The plan, we believe, was new; addresses to the learned body- 
Brougham ^ now the head, having, on all former., 
.e^tempi^. This de viatioja,, however, ^ 

■ , **• » !* . '■ ‘ 1 ' J. ! < " , ‘ — - ^ ^ \ ■ ‘ ' 
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from the usual course, and the composition of a written speech^ 
w^e consider to have been extremely well judged, as convjgy- 
ing at once a delicate compliment to his audience, and adding 
the weight of his example to a precept c)f great inipornmce, 
which we shall hereafter notice. The subject chosen, also, 
is happy and appropriate in the extreme. Upon no topic of 
greater consequence could he possibly have addressed the 
University ; and upon none could suggestions have come from 
him with so great effect, as upon that art, in which Mr 
Brougham himself has, by universal assent, made so great a 
proficiency. ** 

Mr Brougham begins naturally by an appeal to the younger 
part of his audience, upon whom, in truth, the effect produced 
was likely to be greatest, reminding them of the inestimable 
value of that precious portion of life, and of the direction iie- 
. cessarily given, by the use or abuse of it, to their future cha- 
: racter and fortune. This subject, indeed, like all others of 
primary and vital importance, has been treated too often to ad- 
mit of much novelty ; but it cannot be too often repeated— ex- 
hortation upon exhortation — ^precept upon precept (* till their 
. ‘ ears are so stunned, that, if possible, they call liear nothing 
‘else, **)' that every hoiir they snatch from amusement, or 
wrest from pleasure, will become die source, if not of glory, 
as in the Case of their Rector, ai least of ornament to their 
maturer years, and of elegant enjoyment and harmless pleasure 
f at that more advanced period, when ambition^ $hall have long 
forsaken thexp. Th^ were moved (we will hope) by the fol^ 
lowing earnest and affectionate passage. 

* It is not the less true, becai^ it has been oftentimes said, that 

. the period of youth is by far^he Rest iitted for the improvement of 
the mind, and the retirement of a College almost exclusively adapted 
to much study. At your enviable age, every thing has the lively in* 
terestof novelty a^d fresjiness; attention is perpetually sharpened 
by cunosity, and die; memory is tenacious of the deep impressions it 
" ' thus receives, to a deg^^ unknown in after life ; while the distracting 
cares of the world, br its beguiling pleasures, cVoS8.iibt the threshold 
‘ of these calm retrea^; it^vdistant noise and bustle are faintly heard, 
making^ the shelter yiu enjoy more grateful ( arid the struggles of 
. 'anxious mortals enibarked upon that troubldus sea,' are viewed from 
''^‘an emihence/ the security of which is rendered more meet by the 
prospect of the scene below. Vet a little while, and you too will be 

-\-V. — I 

* Quarei qoanquam«;:a Cratippo nospro, princlpe hujusmemorim 

philbsophorum hmc te assidufi audite atqiic acciper^ confido ; tamen 
conducere arbitror talibns aure$*ims \^mbus iircumonare, nec eas, 
H jfieri possitf qvidqucm, to his 
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plungeij into those waters of bitterness l~and will cast an eye of regret, 
as now I do, upon the peaceful regions you have quitted for evei - 
Siich is your lot as members of society ; But it will be your own fault 
if you look back on tins place with repentance or with shame ; and 
be well assured that, whatever time-*-' ay, every hour— you squander 
here on unprofitable idling, will then rise up against you, and be 
paid for by years of bitter**but unvailing regrets- Study then, I be- 
seech you, so to stol‘e your minds with the exquisite learning of 
former ages, that you may always possess within yourselves sources 
of rational and refined enjoyment, which will enable you to set at 
nofigbt the grosser pleasures of sense, whereof other ipnen arc slaves ; 
and so imbue yourselves with the sound philosophy of later days, 
forming yourselves to the virtuous habits wliich are its legitimate off- 
spring, that YOU may walk unhurt through the tiials which await you, 
and may look down upon the ignorance and error that surround you, 
not with lofty and supercilious contempt, as the sages of old times, 
but with the vehement desire of enlightening those who wander in 
darkness, and who are by so much the more endeared to us by how 
much they want our assistance. ' * 

Mr Brougham then proceeds (wc do not affect to take thc^ 
topics in their precise order) to the consideration of a part of 
Jiis subject, which, restricted as he was unavoidably within 
narrow limits, we are extremely glad he did not pass over. 
We allude to the importance and necessity of attending to 
^ritica compodtion^ with a view to attaining even a moderate 
share of excellence in the art of which he was treating. * I 
^ should lay it down as a rule (says Mr Brougham ^), admit- 
^ ting of no exception, that a man will speak well in proportion 

* as he has written mtich ; and that with equal talents, he will be 

* the finest extempore ^>peaker,^wheii no lime for prepariug is 
‘ allowed, who has prepared Mmself the most sedulously when 
< he had ah opportunity of delivering a premeditated speech, 

^ All the exceptious, I have ever heard cited to this principle, 

* are apparent ones only,^ &c. And we dccio this to luive been 
the fuore useful and even necessary, because there is a most^ 
mistaken and injurious notion not gnusuaf, that facility is the first' 

’ object to be attained, ^quantity, no matter what quality,— and 
that he is no mean proficient, who can, in a given ji^i^od of 
time, utter a certain number of words without stamiqeriiTg or 
; hesitation, as the poet, whom fWace notices not to commend, 
took credit to himself for writing a hundred yeises w^hilst he slow} 
on one leg^ Now’, so far are we from considering such a habit, 
Of pr<ictice, or trick (whatever it is), any gain or advance^ that 
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it is, in our (pinion, with reference to any thing lihe higher nN 
tainmonts, A positive defect,— a step <the wrong way. He will 
never arrive at excellence, who is too soon sutisiicd with him- 
self. If not a certain proof^ it is, we' arc sure, a fiii promise 
of eminence and distinction, when a man thinks modestly 
and diffidently of himself, and is anxious rather for improve- 
ment and ac^Uition than content with the progress al- 
ready made. The standard of merit should be placed high, 
as there is pretty sure to be some falling off, wherever 
that imaginary standard may be fixed ; but so far will those, 
who have not submitted to the reflection, the arrangement and 
the polisli of composition, (the Imer labor, the * laborious days,’ 
and ‘ midnight lamp ’ which have formed the great masters, in 
every art, of all limes,) be from setting their standard of excel- 
lence at a due elevation, or of approaching perfection, that they 
will not be able to comprehend what it is. What if Addison, by 
a single constitutional infirmity, was incapacitatedfrom acquiring, 
even in a moderate degree, the talent of elocution ? Would it be 
reasonable to infer, that, if he coitld have overcome his terrors, 
some portion, at least, of that grace and ease and elegance so 
abundant in his conmositions, would not have found tneir way 
into his speeches 'f For our own part, we must think that, upon 
subjects of a mild and temperate nature, of no particular ex- 
citement or elevation (such, for instance, as beQtted Mr Wil- 
berforce peculiarly,) he would have been * orator parum 

* vehemens, dulcis tameh,’ * and that, on such occasions, * the 

* neat and mild discourse’ of that accomplished gentleman would 
have procured for him a wffiing audience, f Johnson, it is 
plain, must, originally have taken sufficient pains, —pains enough 
(as we have observed on mbretnan one Occasion), to spoil him- 
self from*' an over anxiety to avoid a common, and as he most 
erroneously thought, Uiercfore, a vulgar mode of expression* 
For this reason he had recourse to an * out qfike vxh/ S^Ie,* 
iS^XKctYfaw as Dionysius calls it, hpon the demerits of wnich 
It is not necessary again to make any observation neverw 
iheless, this very habit of composition, though faulty^ gave to 
his extempore speeches, or conversations, as reported by Mr 
Boswell, great power and vigour. It secgts, indeed, as if on 
thd sudden, he bad not time enough to mar what he had to 
say, and that, from necisssity, he was compelled to drop some ojf 


• Cic. de officiis. 

f Faeit sibi aunlentlam diserii ^enl*! oompta et mitis emtio, 
111, de fienectute. ,, . 
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bis habitual vices ; and, accordingly, if there bad been no im- 
pediment from the ‘ hugeness,’’*^ or < bearishness,’ \vhich^ it seem^, 
shocked Mrs Bosivell, it is little to be doubted but that he would 
have been a debater of no ordinary calibre. 

How many of those orations oi antiouity, which have come 
down to us, were actually written, we nave formerly noticed, 
and our readers are, doubtless, aware. Of the frequency of this 
practice of retouching, or, in plain terms, writing over again 
speeches delivered before, we may form some idea from this cir- 
Oumstance, that Cicero makes Cato enumerate this as amongst 
the leading occupations and recreations of his old age. * 1 am 
^ now poluhing up (says the aged philosopher) to the utter- 
^ most, the speeches which I have aelivered in causes of gieat 
^ interest,^— ^causainm i]lustrium,<]uascttnquedefendinuncquam 
^ maxim^ conficio orationes.’— The labours of Isocrates are pro- 
verbial. We really feel at a loss to discover what he could 
have been about, during the ten years he was engaged in it, 
when we look at his lamous Panegyric ; but we must think 
that, when a person pf such extraordinary prodciancy and prac- 
tice in writing and speaking is found to hav0 bestowed such 
uncommon pains and labour, it may fairly create some diffidence 
in those who are too much disposed to calculate upon facility 
and fluency. Nor was this care employed after the delivery of 
the speech merely^ Pcrictep, we learn, ^Pericles, of whose 
astonishing powers an attempt has been made to convey an a- 
de^uate ioea by affirming of him, that be thundered, and light* 
ened, and shook all Greece, — ^a man of business, too, (as Mr 
Hume justly observes of him, if there ever was one), prepared 
himself by written composition, and first introduced the prac- 

And this, it will be remembered, was done at Athens, where 
the people were, accojrdingto Bemosthedes, the readiest, the 

& * teat, and the most expert at extempore composition. We 
Qonclqde these few and hasty remarks, in furtherance of 
Hr Broqgham’s auggestion and recommendation, aith the in* 
genious observation of Mr Hume. It by no means follows, 

1 ■! ■■'■■ m i H I 'hl ii m iTiiiii W i n i^i m ; ||,,.||II H , 

* Cicero under this term, * vastus,’ seelua to imply every species 
of awkwardhess. Probably be had #eeu, in public, some ot that 
Wing, Bad rolling and mpitiog, depicted in the Chronicles of Bos- 
weUt By the way, thy Lady ailud^d to seems to have caught JTofan- 
4il|d% tuHimer oneiaiisflua wiheii,rin noticing his ascendency 
over her hudMmd, tbe observed, that the had known bears led by 
it waglbe fiiettbue eke beard of a man being led by 

abebrd^ » 
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that a person of experience andl study, if prepared ivith re^if 
Inr and set passages {I^ord Erskinei lye believe, had writien 
down, woi^ lor wordy tlie passage about the Savafre and .hil 
t)undlc of sticks, in bis speech on Stockdale’s trial), is, when 
those passages are ended, like a swimmer who goes to the bot- 
tom, the very moment he loses his jcorks.-r sine cariice I 
•—The mind, having acquired a certain excitement and eleva- 
tion, and received an impetus from the tone and quality of the 
matured and premeditated composition, perseveres in toe same 
course, and retains that impetus after the impelling cause shall 
have died away. 

In the shape of hints and recommendations to the students, we 
find the following judicious and practical remarks. 

^ After forming and chastening the taste, by a diligent study of 
those perfect models, it is necessary to acquire correct habits of com- 
position in our own language, first by studying the best writers, and 
next by.translating copiously into it from th^ Greek. This is by far 
the best exercise that I am acquainted with, for at oOce attaining a 
pure English diction, and avoidings the tameness and regularity of 
modern composition* But the English writers who really unlock 
the rich sources of the language, are those who fiourisbed from the 
.end of Elizabeth's to tlie 'end of Queen Anne's rei^^ Who used a 
good Saxon dialect with ease, but correctness and j^rspiciiity,— 
learned in the ancient classics, but bnl]^ enriching their ifiother 
longue wh^re the Attic could siijpply Its defects,— not overlaying it 
with a profuse pedantic coinage of foreign words,— well practised 
‘in the old rules of composition, or rather collocation which 

unite natural ease and variety with absolute harmony, and give the 
author's ideas to develc^e themsf^lves with the more truth and siiU:- 
plicity when clotliedin the more ^mple tblds of inyersion, or run 
from the exuberant to the elliptical, without ever . being either re- 
dundant or obscure. Those great wits had no foreknowledfi^f su^b 
times as succeeded tlieir brilliant age, when- styles should aj[%e, and 
ibf a season prevaif over both, purity, and nature, and antjqiie re- 
collections — now meretriciously ornamented, more than^b^lf French 
Jn thp phrasp, and to mere figures fantastically ;Sacnficing tb^. sense 
-7-now heavily and regularly fasbioued as if by tl^.pljiimb jahd rhle, 
and by the eye rather than the ear, with a needier profufipn^ of an- 
cient words and flexions, to displace thosp of bur own Saxon, in- 
- stead of temperately supplying its defects. Least of all could those 
lights^of English eloquence have imagined, that men should appear 
‘ amongst us prbfessIOg to teach composition, and ignorant. ;of the 
whole of its rules,, and jticdpable of relishing the beauties, of, ini** 
deed, apprehending the very genius of the langouge, ^^hould treat 
its peculiar ternis of expressibh^nd ^exioh as so mxnjlf hiUcGuracies, 
and practise their pupils In coi^ctibgthe fimlty EqgUiJi -of Addison, . 
and training down to the mechanical rhythm of Johnson thedtvely . 
and inimitable measures of Bolingbfoke. ' : ^ \ 
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try, will, we f(^r|^ to oiir %jiineto neighbours, seem, in.many 
respects, bM wcli'lounded. ' ll isl’ut.tfae same time, but justice 
to observe, that, notwithstanding the anatomical course of lec- 
- luring which he hw^ cho^n to pursue upon jjihe admired and po> 
pi^r English ‘writer| bur critic does, in the main, justly esti- 
lUate his distinguished beauties aod,jBXcelleoues.- 
;^rom the quotadou . jpt inad|^ ti will appear, as, indeed, 
*l'aj!^tui'b,bf.th!e.aisGUU»e, must have been, anticipated,-' 
B'ro^h'am ltas hpjtyi^itted to bring beforeiiis audience 
t!^«e > i|:^el% * whiph be bunsiders.^ be most worthy of their 
' duentibu fnd study. Ifor,. we presume, will our rcadm be surr 
Wised, wb^ they bear, in mind .the tone of energy which Mr 
BiUjlijlgha^hli^^ that his preference and attachment 

is to'the.'wbeh?* uhd, anrohgst tbf Greeks, to the most encr- 
geUd'pf ^l^,:Ull|i~-tb htu», wb<^ according to Longinus, had 
loir Hjis pbcul^ properties (specially youcbsafbd to him by the 
iinmediatis dispensatitm of some divinity), unrivalled and * tmap- 
* {prtnchwte * yigpnr apd. power, ^ Jumtitiw jwi 

3vM^i*,-~pep)bsmenes.': .^ey^the many pages we have de- 
voted to tfaiai sul^ect, on inqre than one occasion, It is not our 
iotentiop ito reyei^t to it. ^Mr J^ugham, also, from necessity, 
eoa\d dp no more than ^ve his- opinion and recommendation, 
nnd single put sbme .leading points. > In this selection, hp 
ju'stly obsery^ . as u dtatio^ishing feature and excellence 
in the .Atnbn|iUi . orator, (Mr Brougham, by no means, ^ 
ol/j^erlpoks or.jrx(d.H4^,.^¥Chinefij^f whom he seems to entertain 
a hlghVopIplPhi^ he„ reasons and declaims, , declaims 
’ pj^^all. ait ,ipm without ba:\^ing couiparttneuts of orna-. 

- “htapf hr^gumeut, and compartments of decia- , 
and -separate from jkch other. You 
are.heyei^^iiii^t.as .1^ and regular notice (which, is' 

Ai jfijg 091^ with. Cic^p^ tostop. ‘ Now , 

-polw I- aip.^iig to rouseyouct' 


p^l^S^eh^ ftowyou shaUlsee how I can amuse your fancy , 
poW.|Sfi*i'4^ah^i'^ifr^ ^^^ob j^nd now for the sub- : 

, jMt.a^nl Ifut; th.eprt^.ry4|.mi:^e4^^^l!^h.thc bodyandsulH;j 
;j8is^e^b| thg|PQech|. i^^ 'part of it, and seefoa, .. 

wimbut ex^b^pn, to be subservient and ancilliwy-to tho^ 
ofpm;fhpaiqh,.4M opnvfctu^*; ^is observatiop is so : 
afatowh^y trouL.^t we do 4»t belike a single instance to the-/ 
jp|rodubed jfrpm t^e lvhole compass of the ora- 
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lions of Demosthenes* And }*ct the ancient eiltics Dionysius 
and Longinus, are always treating of the merit ot Ur* compos! • 
tion (merely so considered), and pointing out its peculiar nature 
and merits. Sed hece hactenm^ 

Mr Brougham then touchcfs upon another point of the grc^it- 
cst nicety and delicacy in all composition^-^tbe proper liniiis,-*- 
ihe certi fines be^nd which it is wrong to go* or the knowing 
where to stop. The want of this knowledge he seems to consi- 
der the besetting sin of the present day ; and against that he 
warns the rising youth with becoming distinctness and earnest- 
ness. ^ He gives, in the way of examples to his Thesis, some ap- 
propriate instances from Demosthenes, (which, undoubtedly* 
iniglit be swelled almost to any amount) of umeb being cfiectcd ili 
a small space* and of his uniform tendency to pass on, when 
once a bold or happy stroke has been made* to bis argument 
and inference, without endangering die effect by additions* or 
supposed embellishments*^ or incurring thb hazard * of tearing 
the subject td tatters and very rags/ He then notices, by 
w^ay of contrast* a passage of great and just celebrity in the 
speech on the payment of the Nabob of Arcot^s debts* which 
Mr Brougham classes as the highest of all Mr Butko’s composi- 
tions* and which* together with that on Mr Fox’s Indiu Bill* 
lespcctmg misgovernment in that quarter (on his attention to 
which, Mr Buike informs us* that he plumed himself the most) 
do contain greater powers of indignant irony* sarcasm* and in- 
vective* than arc to be found elsewhere. The passage is the 
description of Hjdcr Ali’s invasion of the Carnatic* as to which* 
'though Mr Brougham cons’ders it overlaboured and overdone, 
and that so the effect is weakemgd* yet we cannot suppose that 
Jhc means to describe it in any other light than as aDOUnding 
with the highest proofs of a salient and vigorous imagination* 
aceompanied with great richness and copiou8nc8i> of expressiotin 
Mr Brougham* however, thinks that if Mr Burke had pursued 
Ins original image (unquestionably a very fipe one* and* is un- 
qucstiodably* we presume* taken from Ltvy,^ as Brougham 
suggests) of a black cloud hanging on the mountaini through the 
process of lU bursting* and had confined himself mbrcspeclB- 
cally to that process* and had selected particular^ of the strongest 
and'most appropriate kind* illustrative of it* Uie passagi*w0uld 
have been better* and the efibet greater. He particularly objects 
and in that part of the objection there seems to be the greatest 
weight* that* after the natund effect of the bursting had b^n 

- r - ■ »■■■■' I MM Ml. 

tandem earn nubem, qute acdeic !n ]|ugi« mootium loUta Mb 
cum imbrem dedisw. Liv> lib* 
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described by ‘ the storm ^ (the procella) that followed, which is 
given with great power, the passage dwindles into ‘ the tram- 
pling of horses ’ which falls greatly short of the firat gene- 
ral and sweeping idea of desolation, and is, moreover, not no- 
ceb^arily coimcctcd with the bursting of the cloud — the original 
tthd prevailing metaphor. Now, it does so happen that the 
troatmeni of nearly the same subject has fallen into the hands of 
Demosthenes, whose abstemiousness, or discretion, or tact (call 
it what you please) to finish at the very point of efiect, Mr 
Brougham has deservedly praised, and held up as a model for 
$tudious and unreserved imitation. Our readers will, of course, 
understand that wd are alluding to the description given of the 
dreadful suilerings of the Phocians, and of the utter destruction 
of their country, by the corruption of Machines, whom he 
charged with being bribed, for the express purpose of giving 
them up to the remorselesa crudty and revenge of their bitter- 
est and most inveterate enemies. It is certainly carious to ob- 
serve bow the two Orators have acquitted themselves. The 
following is the passage in Demosthenes, — and our most imper- 
fect attempt at translation. 

^ ’Oy ph Td/ivy oa iv (um e» taw 

3»7^rAAy unrh i» r«y d 

dcAMV, 2 Ai«i«V / '^On vvf «ro^fvo|us9^» 

f| amyKns h amm; MarUJutf^fAvotiy 

X^^Ptf tm 0 yvMM K kica «y- 

if, wi* i^f mi rt» A«y*» ivyihr* rm \xh 

Mitsf vvy iJlvTAAF. #ri lit v 9 t\ SnfiatMi Ivjh 

m(i v^AW {t7ri( ifttiv iyetyt uxoim ^rdfrat, Taiab 

& tZf a rivi v^aaa, k ^d^AW wirdtiTAv, 

« Wf^A rSa t«v fmamf imtv F *Eyd ph yd^ Mfutty tutf 

uwvi Wi i»urSi n£$ yd^ 

«vap dt«PXlf^9iy if Tif Urh v^-f^/SdXq tovtau, tov( PtppK 0 r»s ^fuii tots, tedt 

vb «^9|k«y ^A iftky 4^^’ Bytiwiy rdnwi vm ImmSiv TiTvjcmmt 
twjrr«^c, xd* irtMWfm oaf Ivihf; aaAAaa rm ^ 

TA i twtmf Tii 4 v«vr« 3 Opx, Juw > ’ 

^ In what minder the wretched Phopians were destroyed, we may 
leapii not from the decrees which have been read only, but from the 
wets which warp done^'r — a dismal and pitiable spectacle,^ O men of 
Athens ! ^or it, ^of necessity, fell to out. lot, as we were journeying 
lo Delphi, to sec tWyhole,— houses razed from their foundations, 
mtil|cs!tiops levicUad, a eouotry destitute of people in the prime of 
liretji few dwindled oldVomyq, and stunted children, and miserable 
l|^ *\%ik a W^ m ma^ c^, by description, redeh the misq- 

nt 
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ries now existing tberc.-^r And jfiti that .this very people heretofore 
pronouncedi against the Thebi^i.,thi^iir vote for us upon the question 
proposed respecting ourei^fTei^^i^^y l am constantly hear-' 
4ng from youalK . What vote ^n, men of Athens^ or opinion do 
you think your ancestors/ if tfiey urere brought back to life, would 
pronounce .upou.the nuthors of the ruki*of the Phocians? Why, in 
lily opinibn$>lhey would consider themselves guiltless if they stoned 
^bem to death with their own hands. For is it not base, or rather 
something beyond all baseness^ that , those, who then preserved us, 
and gave the saving vote on oiir behalf, should receive treatment the 
very reverse by means of diese merty and should be overlooked amidst 
such silverings as none of the Greeks havO ever endured ? Who 
then was the cause of this ?— Who> by tjis^ impostures/ led to !t ?~ 
Who but iSschines*? ’ , ^ 


‘ This, is, ill all its parts, lilerally an illustration of the remarks 
Df Mr Brougham, and it would not^ perhaps, be easy to find a 
more appropriate specimen. of the manner in which Deihos**^ 
thencs employs his oratory and his topics. — His working 
a strong cond^sed passage and then leaving it|^bis turning jta 
another bold view of the subject connected witjfi it^ and then, 
without loss of time 5 making an application of the whole to his 


]^incipal object, are h^>e observable in a very peculiar manner; . 
The conduct of the tviro orators is different enough which is 
to be deemed the best, must depend upon the peculiar taste of 
Our readers: Mr Brougham, wended not say^ jvould give his 
vote for antiquity. Soinething,"however, having been said of 
the, management of the topic by Mr Burke in his famops pas- 
sage, we shall, perhaps, be excused for drawing attention, with 
some particularity, td the exftact from Demosthenes, which 
though well known undoubtedly, has npt, Iso far as we remember, 
heen dwelt upon as one of his brightest spots. Thd 
the speech, of course, was to produce ihei conviction of^schinea 
any how,pcr^^ et nefas^ by passion, or irei^n, by any possible 
matter belonging to the cause or not; For upon this th^sandents 
were not Vrupulous, and hi^d none of vopr salulAJ^ resjtri^ 

— rthese celebrated antagonists {^JSschinesand Demosthen^^ 

Wes the owe with Cicero bringing .each 

, other upon any, no maUer' spandah^ 

of i wife br^daughier, fbr itfBjj^cp;-^^ 
committed 1^ , yfeja^ bcfoii^,--^e mean 
jOr the le^,ty 'bfa' motheir 'i' 

ing to 


Bemostbeidie; thought' M so* M: ; 

doubtf it wad likely to bob io’giw 'aiHffbi^rpictuW ,? 
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litlon of the Athenians agjxit)st jli/Nchincv?. With thU view, with* 
4>ut preface, he abruptly placal hi^ hearers, as it were, upon the 
ibpot, "and in the very scene bf misery, by a few cxpiessions 
of peculiar boldness and elevation^ J^Othing, we think, can be 
imagined, even in the Greek, m6re pox^ crfully attractive, and 
tragically rou<;tng than the t^apidintroductiob and the words em- 
ployed S AdtH'«Mof, nml 1 He then gives, ds 

the passage shows, all the particulars (fof what single item in 
the inventory of dcsolaticm is omitted?) of n. country wasted by 
lire and sword, in one sentence. |dr Burke deseribes the solitude 
left by Hyder AH as perfect and complete, our troops having 
pnarened SJOO or 300 miles without seeing a human creature, — 
Dreadful surely !— Demosthenes makes senUf exceptions, but 
bf wlmt?--of the leavings of avarice, rapacity, and revenge,-^ 
beings, whom diminutive epithets arc applied, (hot old wo- 
men merely, butf////r old women not worth carrying away), 
-v^v^retched outcasts lingering and expiring on the loathsome 
corpse of their* mangled and murdered country. Tlie conclu- 
sion and windidg up of the passage is worthy of the beginning; 
nothing, in arty tragic poet* or in any composition of aOy tSme^ 
having surpassed the <»oftnes^, tenderness, and pathds of—*' wjkt-. 

— Having thus, and within this space 
(not 40 Words of all sorts and sizes are employed) dealt with 
hia t^ic, ho stops, and as if, instead of having embodied mi- 
sery in a sentence, he had dorfd nothing, says it was of no use 
to attempt conveying an adequate idea, for no words could do it. 
Mr Burke, also, * leaves something to general conceptions,* 
but not until two pages of description and oratory have been 
employed. Demosthenes, however, content with his condensed 
picture, bustens in&tamly to Ms object ^ — which wa^t, as we have 
staiedy to bring the ^hole to bear upon AElschipes, and then 
brings forward one^of tho most home touches that iro^ination 
Mn conOeiTe,-^ttb other indued, than that these Very Phocians 
had ftfrmeriy saved the dty of Athens from destruction, and 
thi inhabitants ff om slaver;^ vy their memohible declaration, that,.. 
ihW did hot to have Ojreece with one eye,— 4tif . 

He then supposes their ancesjors^ who were sayed, to be 
a1tiin^ginJ|<ldgmiSht, end wishes to know what verdict they^were 
likejiy Id g;ive,|Grgafnst the author ipf such miscliicfs, and appeals 
‘^heirown sense qf I justice aa«tothe propriety of such a re- 
i Ibr such a favpur, He then turns short round upon ABs* 
i fMi the spte delinquent against those their best friends, and 
■••“Ifyif Ath Jjdilt Upon their country, ^is is do- 
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Mr Brougham does not omit one of the highest rccominenda-* 
lions and impoitant consequences of the study which he praises 
so much. This divine art has never llouribhed — will not flou- 
rish— except in a land cTf freedom : ^Hmeunares in oniui hbera 

* populo^ niaximeque in pacatis tranquillisque civitalibus, pu.i- 
‘ pile semper floruit, setnpcrqtie dorninata est. ’ — Vic. Never 
can the slave, watching the beck of a master — the fawning mi- 
nion of power — feel, or, if he should fcel^ dares he express those 
lofty sentiments, which a sense of independence, as much as 
precept or education, is wont to produce. ‘Liberty/ (says* 
Milton in his Areopagitica) ‘ is the nurse of all great wits ; this 
‘ is that w'liich hath rarefled and enlightened our spirits, like the 
‘ influence of Heaven ; this is that which bath enfranchised, 
‘ enlarged, and lifted up our apprehensions, degrees ^bove 
‘ themselves.’ And if it be true, as all experience shows, that 
Liberty is the parent and nurse of Eloquence, it is equally certain^ 
that the child, grateful and dutiful, in return preserves and re^ 
vives the parent to which it owes its birth. That is the best 
and the highest end of the power of speech | and its efioct is, 
in this view, as great and excellent, as the exercise of it is, to 
the possessor, glorious. Silence must be imposed,— the tongu6 
‘ of freedom must be cut out, * as Crassus nobly expressed it, 
before that inestimable blessing can be endangered, and its last 
expiring vibration will emit a sound, frightful in the ears, and 
dangerous to the hopes of injurious and tyrannous men* ‘ Huec 
‘ tibi Cbt cxcidenda lingua ; qua vel evulsa, spiritu ipso, libidiii* 

• em tuam, lihertas mea refutabit.’ — CVe. de Orhtore. 

Fearing, however, lest we sl^uld relapse into a course which 
we have expressed it to be our Rurpose tp avoid, wc will con- 
clude, by letting it be seen wuat Mr Brougham, whiUt he is ex* 
horting others, can do in the art which be professes. 

‘ Let me therefore indulge in the hope, that, among the illustrir 
eus youths whom this ancient kingdom, famed alike for its nobility 
and its learning, has produced, to continue her fame through after 
ages, possibly among tho^e t now address, t]ier0 may be found some 
one — 1 ask no more— willing to give a bright example to other, pa* 
tions iq a path yet untrodden, by taking the lead of his fcllow^-^citi* 
xens,— not in frivolous amusements, nor in tl>e degrading pursuits of 
the ambitious vulgar,— but in the truly noble to^k^of enlightening 
the mass of his countrymen, and of leaving his own name no lunger 
encircled, as heretofore, with barbaric splendour, or attached to 
. . .* , ... . * _ 

• We ought lo say Longinus, flfpm, whom Milton, without acknow- 
ledgemeut, took it. n yaj, rap foyw- 

q EAET0B2IA, to Tij, 

EgiJoj Tie f <Acir^<0P5.— . 
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eburti j gewgaws, but iUutftrated by the honours most worthy of our 
rational nature — coupled with the diffusion of knowledge — and grate- 
fully pronounced through all agcfs,' by millions whom his wise benefi-^ 
ccnce has rescued front ignorance and vice. To him I will sayy 
** omines ad Dcos nulla re propius accedunt quam salutem homini- 
]bu^ dando : nihil habet nec fortuna tua majus quam ut possis, nec 
iiuitura tua melius quam ut velis servare quamplurimos.*' This is the 
\{Crue mark for the aim of all who either prize the enjoyment of pure 
^lappiness, or set a right value upon a high and unsullied renown. — - 
4nd if the benefactors of mankind, when they rest from their pious 
Jaboursy shall be permitted to enjoy hereafter, as an appropriate re- 
^ ward of their virtue, the privilege of looking down upon the blessings 
with which their toils and sufferings have clothed the scene of their 
former existence ; do not vainly imagine that, in a state of exalted 
^purity and wisdom, the founders of mighty dynasties, the conquerors 
^ oFnew'ertipires, or the more vulgar crowd of evil-doers, who have 
' Sacrificed to their own aggrandizement the good of their fellow- creal^ 

' lures, will be gratified by contemplating the monuments of their in- 
glorious fame 1— rTheir’s will be the de{ight-*^their’8 the triumph—^ 
who can trace the remote effects of their enlightened benevolence in 
the improved condition of their species, and exult in the reflection, 
that the prodigious change they now survey, with eyes that age and 
sorrow can make dim no more-^of knowledge become power — vir- 
.tuet sharing in the dominion-— superstition trampled under foot— 

. tyranny driven from the world— are the fruits, precious, though cost- 
ly, apd though late I'eaped,, yet long enduring, of all the hardships 
and^all the hazards they encountered here below.’ p. 48. 


Art. IX. T/ie Spirii the Age ; or Cputemporai'y PortraitSm 
8vo.ppu4^4« London, Colburn, 1825. 

. * . •* 

T he airthor of this work is evidently a very clever nian, wh6 
has read and thoQgbta j^eat deal— ^but observed both less 
extensivdy, and with mf less accuracy. His writing is often 
powerful, and his ideas are gene^Ily original-r^sometimes valu- 
able, not seldom brilliaut. Biit k perpetuakbunting after ori- 
ginality, and a deteritiination to say ^erv thing' in a straiij^ 
manner, lead him into paradox, error, laiia exttavagance; and 
gtve'h titige of' affectation to his style, which isHTar from captivat- 
ing. HijI ^setting sin' is self-sufifciehcl^ and this in all its 


branches^ -hitortg ^^^the most prevailing. 

•^keJy tol'b^eia, and rither praised dr 
its 'ilWtiii Bdl it-;Jis bis biwa fiialt that he 
ever has" ^erfei''’‘'l%t him 
''di^i^!*l>^:ShiheWhat'tin'nt^e;hatnhjie and diffident. Leblriin reflect^ 
^iln'iSii^Writit^t'eally cannot exist without good sense, and an 
df * U'batsoevcr tbinjs are just, ai;|d whatsoever 
|» hiinjbe assui'ei^' thit- with 
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every rational writer is to be in the right, rather than to stri]<e 
by novelty ; and that no degree of brilliancy will ever make up' 
ibr want of sense and nature; and with his talents, nay, with far 
less than his talents, far mote valuable books will be produced. 

The subject of this book is just such a one as such an author 
might be expected to choose. Any thing less betokening dis<^ 
trust of a man’s own judgment, or power,' or credit witli his 
readers, cannot well be imagined. For aii anonymous writer, or 
indeed any individual writer not much known by the world as one 
of first-rate eminence, to take upon himself the estimating of the 
character of all the most remarkable men of the age, strikes us 
as a very perilous adventure, and one only to be justified by the 
greatest success. This we hardly think the author has attain- 
ed ; and certainly nothing can be more absurd than some of the 
errors he has fallen into, partly through extreme hastiness in 
passing his judgments, ana chiefly through the determined re- 
solution, by which he is always actuated, of never thinking, as 
other men think, or saying what he thinks as others’wotild say it. 

We purposely abstain from any full account of these contem- 
porary portraits. We protest against the subject ; and indeed 
every, one must see how very apt it is to be abused, 'and made 
the vehide of very unfair praise and censure — of adulation, the 
offspring of friendly partiality, or more sordid interest — of vi- 
tuperation, dictated by personal dislike. What else indeed 
would any reasonable man expect, in a pretended account of 
the personal character of eminent contemporaries, but a series 
of satires or panegyrics ? But it is fit that wc should note a few 
instances of the ridiculous blunders which our author has com- 
mitted, and then give afoir samplepf his manner, showinghis merits 
, as well as his defects. If we thought it very likely thi^ this book 
should go down to posterity, we might be tempted to furnish a 
corrective to its errors in more minute detail; for assuredly, by 
the specimens we ate about to give, the reader may perceive 
how widely after-ages would mistake the great men pf these 
were th^ to take their of them from this portfolio 
5 ^caricature%^nd iin-likenesses. , , \ * 

^ In ijje very first article, the Sket<jh of Jeremy Bei^tham, we 
have cxampli^ enough the singular anfaithfiilness of the pen^ 
cH with fancy-pieces rather than 

with portraits.* ^Passing by thf unintdligible refinements in 
which it f|hound% as^ l^at Mr Bentbam/ is a man occupied 
• with some lirain of fine and, inward association that he 
< hears and aees only what suits his purpose, or so&c fore- 
^ gone conclusion, ’J ' (p. 7.)-rHthat f he is very much anipii|g 

philoso|diers what La pontaine was among poets, ’ (p. jj;- 
and that h^M« 
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* ruminntor on the fate of mankind^ not a painted pageant, a 
^ ^ stupid idol set up oti its pedestal of pride for men to fall down 

* and worship with idiot fear and wonder ajt the thing themselves 

* have made, and which, without that fear and wonder, would 

* in iUelf be nothing ! ' we have at length the astounding $tate- 
tnent, by way of showing this great man to the life^ — that ho ia 
not original, (p. 9.) This, no doubt, is false, and absurdly 
false, in the thought ; but the manner of expressing it is as much 
wide of nature, as the sentiment is of truth* ‘ He has not 
‘ struck out any great leading principle or parent- truth, from 

* which a number of others might be deduced ; nor has he 

* enriched the common and- established stock of intelligence 
5 with original obserwatidns, like pearls thrown into wine,’ 
(ppw 8, 9.) Happening to mention Mr Fox in the course of the 
aame Sketch, he actum ly describes his features by speaking of 

* his quivering lip, and restless eye, ’ (ptT ) ; than which, no 

two expressions that the language afibrus, coqld possibly have 
presented any thing more entirely unlike the original :~it would 
have been just as accurate to have represented him as a negro, 
with black face and woolly hair. This sort of painting is, how* 
eeei*, a mighty favourite with our author; though whether he 
is always as happy in hitting the opposite to the fact, we 
Cannot pretend to affirm ; for he very often takes; care so to wrap 
up bis meaning, that he might defy CEdipus himself to unfold 
it. Who, for example, shall say. whether the following pas- 
sage well paints Mr Coleridge, or any body else, * or whom or 
what it would be at ! * Mr Coleridge has a mind reflecting 

' ♦ ages past : ” his voice is like the echo of the congregated roar 

* of the dark rearward and abyss” of tliougbt. He who has 
^ seen a mouldering tow^er by the side of a crystal lake, hid by 

* the mist, but glittering in the wave below, may conceive tlie 
‘ dim, gleaming,' uncertain intelligence of his eye. He who 
^ has marked the evening clouds uprollcd (a world of vapours) 
‘ has s^n the picture ' of his mind, unearthly, unsubstantial, 
^ with gorgeous tints and. ever- varying forms. ’ (p., 62.) < 

The following parallel between Mr Godwin gnd Mr-Cole-^^ 
ridjge, is certaimy not vety much in th^ .manner^ of Plutarch, 
or of any body else, wehope. 

* Mr Coleridge, jn writing an harmonious stan;;a, wculd ,stop to 
consider whether was not more grace and h^quly in a Pas de 
would proved till he, had resolved this question by a 
chsih of irUlmat end... Not jspVMi; God- 

l|(Wt 10 ijrhich ,he can do best. not waste 

^ syiipathios.: He is blind, 

i^i^hletoall bul the trump of Fanoe- operas, painl- 

fashion; title?/ to^ ladies, touch 
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him not— all thcw ate no more to him than to the anchoiitO in hw 
CL'il, and rte on to rlie end of the chaptl4% throu<^h good report 
and evd TQpotit. ^ Fio^o in his motto. He neithef^ 

envies nor admh^ irhht others Ore, ht^ is fiqOtented to he what 
he and strives to do the utmost hit* eao« Mr Colendgc has 
flirted with the Mttses at with a set of mistresiess ; Mr Godwin hds 
been married twiGe« to Reason and to Fanpy, and baa to boast no 
shorr^lued progeny by So to^ speak, ho haa bejonging 

to liif» miodi to rqgolate the quantity of gas admitted iqto ij^ so that 
like the bare, umtighytly, hut Wtil compacted steam-vessel^ it cuts it;s 
liquid way, and arrives St its promised end t while Mfr Cqferidge^s 
bark, taught wit^t the jUttlh nautdns to sail/’ the sport of ^cry 
breath, dancing to t^very wave, 

Youth m Its prow, and Pleascure at its helm,’ 
fluttcis lU gaudy pepnons m the mr, glitters in the sun»-«>^htit we Vrait 
in vam to hear of its arrival io the destinedilmrbouf ! Mr Godwfo, 
with less variety and vividness, with less subtlety and suseeptihilitjr 
both of thought and feeling, has had flrmcr nerves, a itmro detormin-* 
e}\ purpose, a more comprehensive grasp of his subject, and the re* 
bulls aie as we find thehu Each has met with his reward : for justice 
hds, alter all, been done to the pretensions of each $ tuii} wo must^ in 
all cas^s, hse means to endb ! ’ pp, 78, 79^ ^ ** 

Of Mr Godwin he is pleasdl to sayi that * tllCi fauH of 'his 
« philosophy wa<, that he conceived 4of> of bm fellow^^ 

* creatures? and raised tlir standard of morality above «the 
^ reach of humanity !’*-**whiIe of Mr Wilberforce be has dis* 
covorocf, that ^ his religion is a mixture oF^/h\ym and fanatic* 

* ciim I ’ Mr Southey’s mind, again, we tue infortnod^ * is es* 
^ seutially snngmne, oVen to overwCeningnebs, It is ever pro* 

* phetic of good ; qnd he catwtot bear to give up the thought df 

< happiness— h]4 oonfidericifi m bik fhlbw*men^ when all else de* 

* ^pair, ’ Mr Brougham^ eloquence, too, we are told, is * msh* 

* chinical ; it is tideettedand labelled eloquence t register* 

* 0(1, end in nrnneros, like the suceesstvc parts ol a Scotch 

* Enoyclnnajdia ; and adds ^ ^hat, one of tbo ♦ hard- 

* ciit of ati intelieotuttl Casks is to IbUow the nseattingF of one of 

< Mr Cahnipg^ speeches# * * y ^ ^ i ' 

The* atrlihor (ma not fared much better iiir either Myre or $ub« 

stauq^^/wbere poett have been the theme ^ bis SiteflSbes,^ IVike 
thp'untted portraits of Mr Campbell end Mf Orebhe es a spe* 
cimdh. Mr ChtnpbeU is Hkenea to a G^otch^inid k hvthonghc 
very fky from tbq description of fine writing by a 

sagaei^li^dridcy tbM k Consisted were 

nawMif without befh^ obvious; for this hoteblh obmpertsottla 
botl|ib^fetohed end ntmettiraf; end fneAu^ 
toucBing « the centre ^ (biM; of whht ?]f wWolnlife obh no pqwWS 
of ours are fo limriddte# theiiijadter try hfal hffiw ; we 
give in# * The stbrjf movAi sloWf mp k mechanfddljf eonduob* 
vot, xm* \ ^ % 

i> . hh *1 
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* ed, land rotber reseqj^bles a. Scotch can«l carried Cir^r Icnf^h- 

* cned aqipcdocte and With a uambtsf Utekt in it» than one* of 

* those n^rs that atateep in their coarse* bro^d and 

* full, over Transatlanpe plains apd lose (hemeelvea in rolling 

* gul^'or thunder down ptecipipea iBut in the centre, 

* the MtttNitt recesses of our pocti's heart* the pearly dew of sen- 

* itbinty is distilled and collects, like die oiaitiotia in the mine, 

* and the structure of his feme rests on the crystal columns of 

* a polished imagination. ' (pp. 191, 192.) 

‘then he cotdes to the poet^s minor pieces, which he compares 
to the mom, to clustering roses, and lo bloody drops, ail in 
three lines. * Breathing trahuesS, blushing like thi; morn, they 

* seem, like clustering rose<>, to weave a chaplet for«lewe and li« 

* berty ; or their bleeding words giuh out ip mournful and hur- 

* ried ailccession, liki ruddy diopa that visit the stm heart” of 

* thoughtful Humanity.’ (p. 193.} A correct, prim is next 
given of that rare and carioas manuscript poem', the battle of 
Hohenlinden ; but lest this should Bh deemed commonplace, it 
is called, of all * modern compositions the most lyrical in spirit 

* ^nd in sound *'~thecelebiated ode of Bryden being, of course, 
an a^ent Lyric. Mr Crabbe is no favourite of uie author ; 
nolhuig is said except what vilifies him j and perhaps .Mr 
Ct^bbe hifiiself may prefer this reception to praise, when he 
finds the author, with his usual happy power of blunder, calling 
this most vigorous and original delineator of nature and character, \ 
% * (m 201.) In a preceding page, be has still 
more felioitously (maracterized Lord Byron’s muse, as affecting 
all the supereihous airs of it * mo^vtttjine la^t and an upitart. ’ 
But bis hatred of Mr Odfiird is far more tfitter and unsparing ; 
it runs ovpr through above twenty pages, with hardly one 
panse hr variety. We can hardly suppose all diis without a 
cause; end the vdiemenoe of abuse with which the Quarterly 
Keview !s treated aecma to indicate the Hnd of quarrel whicn 
the anthof has had with its Editor* Of him we sure no prnios 
gydats;: bqt «ho cab (Wimttijf m»eit, that be is « ptuMils of lit. 
tie KtMiw'iedge and no th^r A more weighty diturga< h*a in> 


deed,^^ ptely saneden^ by die vaiidioc.ol « July; tt|it he 
.prostiiupa bis piees to the slandewa of effiisial men ^imf their 
•dversariesi {Mthlisbae what oSnkdly they bad rmsed to*re* 

B im: of juatimi^ronoiiaedinnd «s umli* 

c? dib%idte^tfahwidtariii|# and 

shcolA W tmpreve, and oOnsi- 

tkry^iwld ns fiis undoubted tMants iititle 
ingOhrmi of tfahi book wflj: to pos- 

i»^<-4eK^toi^ He>hi^Ml}lldoubta 
map^nnilbdfsly of of geninrt )sbd that It rests with 
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himself to acquire rfeifl jcelcbrity^ we hesitate not to affirm, in 
face of all the enerbi^s his fVankne^ liai^ jt^Me him, and in the face^r 
of a foe far more powerful than them all, his own bad taste anicl> 
affectations. ‘ He has hht to think mor^ of his subject-matter ^ 
than of himself — to give up the eternal desire to strike and sur- 
prise, for the sober and rational pleasure of discovering or un- 
folding the trpth—to Say Sensiible things in a plain way, and be 
content to shine only when a great occasion arises, or <, where 
brilliancy is native, to thethemej^ or the though Wand he; has 
powers of thought to subcecid assuredly. I . ^ 

We suljjoiri a specimen of his better manner, — fakfrom 
less indeed, and greatly exaggerating the merit of \he subject, 
which is Mr Wordsworth, but much better than jolpst of this; 
volume. It was judiciously said. by Pericles,, or rather by Tha- 
cydides, in one of the orations which he puts in that groat ora- 
, tor^s mouth, that praise, beyond a certain point, is sure jtp oifendV! 
the hearers; and l|iat is the point of excellency which eachH 
may think he cpbld fiimself attain. Now, the book before us s 
must make enethiys, hi every page; for it is all exaggerated to 
the pilch of nnatfainable perfection ; and whatever defects. may . 
be ascribed to the diaracters sketched t wherever they arc prais- 
ed, it is foF some quality ascribed to them, in admeasure fir ex-, 
ceeding the powers of human nature to attain. But a more 
creditable cause of the author^s unpopularity may be assigned. 
To his infinite honour, he is, on all occasions, the advocate of 
liberty a'hd human improvement, and the fearjess antagonist of : 
those poor, blit pernicious creatures, who, loving darkness ra- ■ 
ther than light, are ever found 'tit work in the regions of their) 
choice, and at vile and conger^Jal oecupations. 

Prevented by native pride and indolence froUiolitnbing thy, as,^ 
cent of learning or greatness,’ taught by pplitical opinions to say tO 
the vain pomp and glory of die World, “ I hate ye,'^' seeing the pathof < 
classical and artificial poetry blocked up by the cumbrous ^ornatuynts ! 
of style and turgid common-places^ so Umt nothing i^or© coajd by a-, 
chieyed in.&i^/^rection but by the mdst ridiculobs bombasljiqfr the 
tamest aervilUy :;, he has turned back, partly fromfjbe bias qf his mind^z 
partly pyith^pa from a judicious poiicy-i-.bas struck into the 
trated .vale of humble, life, sought out die Muse ampn^ sheen^^ 

and hamlets and the perisyot’s mountaih*haunU, hai 

tinsel imgeantty of vei^.ahd endeavoured (not in tq 
the trivial and add the charm of novelty tor the familiar. 
shown thfe imaginaiiioii in.i^isJng triflei) inltfclS^djriapW he 
one has dispta/ycl^thi pathos m^tspaiing of tliy aNpielt feyhnga 
, of the heart/: ' htfving/;fii|ii;Ujto 

passions; ( ^^iSons. ' Mr 

the 
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racter. He has dwelt among pastors) scenes, till each object has be- 
come (^danedtcd with a tlidusand feelings, a link in the chain of 
thought, a fibre of his own heart. Every one is by habit and fami- 
liarity strongly attached to the place of ^Uis birth, or to objects that 
lecal the most pleasing and eVentfbl circumstances of hk life. But 
to the author of the Lyrical BaUadi^ nature is a kind of home ; and 
Tki may bo said to take a personal interest in the universe. There is 
no image so insignificant that it has not in some mood or other found 
the way into his heart : no sound that does not awaken the memory 
of other yei^s. 

To him the meanest flower that blows can give 
* « Thoughts that do often lie too deep for team. ** 

Tiio daisy looks up to him with sparkling eye as an old acquaintance ; 
tlie cuckoo haunts him with sounds of early youth not to be oxptcb- 
ted $ a iinneCs nest startles him with boyish delight ; an old withered 
thorn is weighed down with a heap of recollections; a grey cloak, 
seen on ^ome wild moor, torn by the wind, or drenched in tho iain„ 
afterwards becomes an object of imaginatiop tfi him : even the lichens 
on the rock have a hfe and being in his thou^ls. He has desciibcd 
all these objects in a way and with an Intensity of feeling that np one 
else had done before him, and has given a new view or g^pect of nature* 
He is m this sense the most original poet now living, and the one whose 
wthings could the least be spared ; for they have no substitute else* 
whe^e. The vulgar do not read them ; the learned, who see all things 
through books, do not understand themt the great despise, the 
fashionable may ridicule them; but the author has created him- 
self an interest in tlie heaft of the retired and lonely btudent of 
nature, which can never die. Perbons of tlpb class will btill continue* 
to feel w hat he has felt ; he has expressed what they might in vain 
wibi} to express, except with glistening eye and faltering tongue ! 
There is a lofty philosophic tene, ^ thoughtful humanity, infused into 
hiH past Aral veim Remote from the passions and eveiitb of the gicat 
world, he has communicated interest and dignity to the primal move- 
menu of the heart of man, and ingrafted his own cpn^cious reflect 
tt HIS on the casual thoughts of hinds and shepherds. Nursed amidst 
the granduer of mountain scenery, he has stot;fped to have a neater 
view of the daisy under his feet, or plucked h branch of white (born 
ftm the spray ; but in diescrihing it, bis mind seems imbued with the 
majesty and solemnity of the objects around him-^tbe tail .rock lifts 
its bead in the^rectness of his spirit; the cataract roars in the sound 
of his verso; and in its dim and mysteriouf meaning, the mi^ts seem 
to gather in the hollows of Helvellyn, and the forked Skiddaw hovers 
in the distanett*^ Thsf'e is little ^nentipn qr mountainous scenery in 
Alr«Woii^WYnlll*8 pootry but by internal evidence one might be al- 
Mbit suns that tt was wriaen In a mountainous country, from its bare- 
aiw% ill simplicity, its bftiuess and us depth ! 

* . 
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^ AG&lCCLTtJRfi* 

Tlie Scienc^e of Agriculture \ compri&ing Agricultural Cbcruibtty» 
tlio Code of Agriculture, &q. By Joseph Hay^rard, 3cc* 7s. 

The FarmerV Magazine: A Periodical Work; exclUbively de- 
voted to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. No. CL and CU^ Ss- 
each. 

Testimomes in favour of Salt as a Manure, and a Condiincnt fur 
Horse, Cow, and Sheep. By the Rev# B. Dacre. 8vo. fjs. 

ARtS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Addendum to Volume Sixth, Pait Second, of the Supplement to 
the bncyclopsedia Britannica* 4t04 (Grath.) 

« The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, exhibiting a View of the 
]Vogre<w of Discovery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Natural 
History, Practical Mechanics, Geography, Navigtatitai, Statistics, and 
the Fine and Useful Arts. No.XXIV4 April 1, 1885* 

Railways compared with Canals and Common Roads, and their 
Ubcs and Advantages Explained# ia. 6cl. 

A Key to the Knowledge of Nature : Comprising a Brief System 
of ^}atural Philosophy apd Chemistry; aho a New System of Phy« 
biology. By the Rev. R. Taylor. 8vo. 18s# 

An Attempt to establish the First Principles of Chemistry by Ex* 
periment. By T. T^jortson, M. P. 8vo)s. 8vo. 1/. iOs. 

TreatibO on Mineralogy, or the Natural History of the Mineral 

* Kingdom. By Frederick Mohs, Professor in the Mining Academy 
of Freiberg. Translated from thetTerman, with consult. rabJe addi- 
tions. By William Haidinger,^ P RiS.E. $ vois# post 8vo* £10 

* Engravings# IL IGs. * 

* biography. 

The Annual Biogiaphy and Obituary for 1824. 8vo. Ii3s. 

A Short Extract from the Life Of General Mina. 8vo# 5s. 

Memoirea, ou Souvenirs et Anecdotes# ^ Par Le Comte de Segur. 
8vo. tOs# Bd. 

Derniers Moment de Napoleon. Far Dr Antommarehi. 2 vois. 
8vo. 1/. Is. * * 

Gilbert^ Life of the Rifcv. E. Williams. 8vo. i4s. ^ 

Me^cirs of Joseph FouchS, Duke of Otranto. 2 voh* 8vo, 

Narrative of Lbrd Byrou’s Last Journey to Greece. 8vo. m. 

The Life of Bernard Gilpin. By W. Giipio, A.M. With an 
Introductory by the Rev* £. Irving. 18mo. 3s. 

Account of tho Life aod Writings of Thongs Bsoivn, D. late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. By 
the Rev. DaVidl Welshie 8vo. 148. boards. 
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Life of Cardinal Wolsey. By George Cavendish, With Notes 
and BJustrationb by J, W. Singer, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. 1/. 10b. 

Life of I'Vedcrick Schiller ; with an Examination of his Works. 
lOs. 6d. 

Diary of Henry Tconge, Chaplatn in the Royal Navy, in 1675-9. 
8vo. 

'Life of the Rev. Philip Henry, A.M. Svo. 15s. New edition. 

Memoirs of the Life of J. P. Kemble, E&q. By J. Boaden, Esq. 
2 vols. Svo. 1/. 8s, 

Memoirs of the Cpuntcss de Geniis. 2 vols. Svo. French, 16s. ; 
English, 18s. 

Memoirs of Count Segur. * English, 12s. 

’AHCnrTECTUUE, ANTIOtriTIES, AND THE FlNt: AKTS. 

FobhroLc*s Encyclopaedia of Antiquities complete. 2 vols. 4to. Ql. 

A series of Picturesque Views in London and Its Environs. En- 
graved by C. Heath. No. I. 9s., 14s., 20s. 

Thirty-three Original Designs from Gay^s Fables; drawn and 
etched by the late C, Muss. 4 to. 14 b. ^ 

Etchings; consisling of 39 Plates from the Works of Richard 
Wihon, the Painter. By Thomas Hastings, Esq. 4to. 2/.12S. Gd. 

Museum Worblcyanum ; or a Collection of Antique Basso«>Re]ic- 
vos^ Statues, Gcihs, gcc. ; with Views from the Levant. 2 vols. im- 
perial 4to. 12/. 12$. 

Select Views in Greece. By IL W. Williams, No. IV. Imperial 
Svo. 12<., Quarto, 1/. Is ,proofb Imperial 4to., India paper, |/. lIs. 6d. 

The History gnd Antiquities of Bath Abbey Church, with ten 
Engravings by J. and H. Le Keux, &c. from Drawings by Macken- 
zie, &c, Royal Svo., 1/.; medium 4to, U. lls.'Gd. ; imperial 4to., 
2/. 2s. By J. Britton, P.A.S. 

The History and Antiquities $f Wells' Cathcclial, with 24 En- 
gravings. Medium 4to. % 10s. i| imperial, 4/* 4s. ; super-royal, Bh 8s. 
or with pfoofs and etchings, 16/. 16s.’ By John Britton, F.A.S. 

Illustrations of Bibhopwest’s Chapel in Putney Church, Surrey ; 
containing 12 Prin4| drawn on Stone by J. G. Jackson, from Admeor 
surements taken by G. T. Andrews and J. G, Jackson. Super- 
tnyal 4to*, Hs. ; imperial 4to«, with the plates on India paper, 
It Ss. 

Sit* Joshua Reynolds. A Descriptive Catalogue of all the Prints 
and Engravings which have befen executed ^ from Oiigina} Paintings 
and Portraits^ by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Km^ 5s. 

mmA* ' . 

The Petal DoVrry. By Massenger^ With Alterations, by 

K. Pjanche. Svo. 3s. 

BaWngton, a Tragedy- Bv*T^ Doubleday, author of The Ita- 
ftp. Svo, is.Oa. 

SJbakospcarp's Hamlet : a reprint of the edition of IgQS, Svo» 5s. 
Massabiallo; oi, the of Naples ;‘a El«y- By Gcoige 

Soaiic> Esq, Svo. 5s, 
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Cadijab ; or, the Bliiek |Mnce : a Traged 7 * By Mrs Jamiesoo. 
8vo. 4i». 6d. " ^ 

* , XBWCATION. 

Outlines of Education t orjEt^narks oh the Iperelopmcnt of Mind, 
and Improvecaent of Manners. By Wiiliam Mackenzie. 12mo. 5i, 
boards. * • 

Practicajl oBsetvaHflBS oA the Education of the People, By U. 
Brougham, Esq. '6d. 

A short Vieiy of tbe First Principles of the Differential Caloulus. 
By the Rev. A. Bromie, 8vo. Se. ^ 

Outlines of Philosimbieal Education, illustrated by the Method of 
Teaching the Logie Class in tbe University of Glasgow. By GeOrge 
Jardinc, A.M.F.&S.E. Professor of Logie and Rhetoric in that Uni* 
yersity A new and greatly improved Edition, post Svo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

Grammaticalnglcsa; an EnglhiH Grammar, being the first that bat 
yet appeared to facilitate the acquisition of Enghsh by Spaniards. 
By D, Jose O’UrcuUu. Ss. 

A Vocabutpry, English and Spanish ; compiledi for tbe uk of Eng- 
lishmen employed in tho service of the Companies for Working Mines, 
&c. in Mexico and ^outb America. 18mo. 28. fid. 

, Bupprti Juvenid, and Koenig’s Persius, 2 vols. 6vo. 1/. Ifis. 

Inaugural Discourse of H. Brougham, Esq. M.P., on being in* 
stalled Lord RActor of tbe University of Glasgow, Wednesday, April 
6,1823. 28. fid. 

HtSTOBT. 

Universal Historical Dictionary. By George Crabb, A.M. Part I. 

44lOe 9Se ^ 

The History of England during tbe Reign of George IIL By 
William Jones. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The Histoiy of Greecog in |de8Sous for Childrcg. By E. 
HenUey. Half bound. St. » 

Memoirs of Napoleon ; 4th volume^ 8vo. 14s- 
Remarkable Events in tho of Man. Svo. 10s. 6c1. 

Abi 6g6 do THbtoire de France* Par M* des Carriejres. Gs. Gd. 

Hibtoire do la Revolution do 1S8S en Angleterre. Par Mazurc. 
3 vols. 8vOe ]/ells. 6d. 

Turner’s History of England^ new Edition. 5 vols. 8vq. SL 
The Case of Mary Queen of Scots. By H, Campbell. Svo. 12s. 
The Naval History of Great Britain, from the Xenr 1783. By 
Capu E. P. Breoton. 4^ol8. Svo. 

The Historical Works of Sir James Balfour of I}enwvlooond Kin- 
naird,. Knight and Baronet, Lord Lyon King at Arms to Cbarlea tho 
First and Charles Second. Published from the origii)<(J m«nu- 
scripts preserved in the Library of the Faculty of 4 

vols. Svo. Si. 18s. boai'ds. 

The Hisjoiy^of Paris, from the earliest Pe|iod to the present day. 
3 voL 8vq. W* 
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Origines: willemarkj} <)i%i tfic Or!tf«M|||<. twem! Empires* States, 
Atid Citii^, '*'By the Bidht 'Hsn* Sir WfUtummond. S vols. 8 to. 
1 (. 4b. bftgrdB, ' * » 

The History of Italy, iVom the Fall of the Westosn Emmrc to the 
OotuinendenuMt of the iFteneb ReiraltttlM < By 4S, Bercival* Esq. 
Stdls-Sto, IfJOs’. ' 

■■ " nonrteQttlvlttt. f 

"'Hemoirs of the CalcsdoOnm HoitioultunU Sodedyt ' No. XII. 3s. 

lAW. «* 

' 'Objertioitt to too PfUtposOcI Bill ' For hotter regalatiug the Forms 
of P.I ucesB in the Courts of Law, ’ end to the presoot System of ad- 
mimsteiing Justice in Scotland; and Suggestions for re-modelling 
the Bill, or framing another, for tbo purpo»e of improving the Form-, 
lessening the Expense And Odeys of Prooedure, and preventing Ap- 
]>cnls to the Hbuse of Lords. Svo. 5l. \ 

A lieport of the Trial of Mr Thomas MeneidS, lioforo the High 
Couit of Justiciary, for an Assault upon Mr William Aiiid, of Leith, 
talien in short liSnA By James W. BiefeBon, Eaq. Advocate, and 
John Dow, E''q> W. S., and carefully reriaeA 8s. 6d. 

Practical and Elementary Ahrldgment of Law Cases, foom 1660 
to 4th Geo. IV, By ^Charles Fetersdoiff, Esq. Vol. 1. Royal 8 yu. 
If, 118.6A " ' ‘ • 

' Sheppaid’s Frecedent of preoedeots. By W. W. Williams, Esq. 
8 VO. 16s. , , 

* 6chrnded>dftBati.'‘'Rvo. '6Sk6A h 

A Brief Treatise on 'Bona Notnbifiat with an Account of the 
Archlt>pheopiU Courts of Frohate at York. By Gdorge Lawton. 
8vo. 5s. " * , 

(^ilty on DCsfents Royal %vq. iJ. !«. 

' Kenn«% etk the Bdithrupt 'Ldw^ 4s« 

Cclcbrafod Trials, and Remarkable Cases of Ciimin&l Jurispiu- 
i30ttee,rrolrf406b 18S5; 6‘vd4.<6yn. 81.12s. 

Cases BfOided in the Court of Session, from 13th November to 
10th l>ecemhel!'*|^4^ Rnpcited by Patrick Shaw and Alexander 
puhlop, jun, EsenireS, AdVoeates.' 

' A Treatise On the Law Of Scotland, relative to the Poor. By 
'|lhma&dert>tmioip,‘EN>}tin« Advocate. Svo. 5iu6A 

Wetherhy‘8 Observauenron Making Wills. Small Svo. 5a. 6d. 

' Thd prtMwnt Eaws relating to Savings Baoka in England, omitting 
'IJi^'^BcfMiaillBd ChiWes in the Statutes t with Explanatory Notes, 
*fSdtins, Mt, ain|d a Coniotiit Index. By a Bkrtister. 12mo. At. 

Itap Prantice C<Wte-Manial ; also itbs *Legal Exj^ition and 
‘ Explagatiba of tiMi MutSojF Act, and Articles of War. By 
i Btogah NAfwd Infontry. svo. lA Ss. 

. she Omootiods 'isated, against the BUI for better 
I fillftnk qf JPweeswin the Courts of Law in Scotland. 

L Fahfosfror of ,thu Law ^ Scotland m 
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HBDtCINE, SUROBRY, AND ANATOMY. 

Elements of the Anatomy of the Human Body i with Remarks on 
Physiology, Pathology, and Surgery. By A. Monro, M,D. 2 vols. 
8vo* ] /. 18s« 

An Account of Various Cases of Diseased Ovarfa, detailing the 
results of Operations performed for extracting them from the Abdo- 
men of die Female. By John Lizars, Surgeon, Autlior of ^ the Sys.* 
tern of Anatomical Plates, ’ ^c. Ac. Demy folio, illustrated with 
fine plates, coloured. ISs. 

Outlines of Lectures on Mental Diseases. By AIe:ic. Morrison, 
M.D. of the Royal College of Physicians of London and of Edin- 
burgh, Ac. See* See. 3s. 

Percivafs Veterinary Lectures. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Scudamore on the Use of Colchicum Aufumnale. 8vo. 58. 

Ryan on the Mineial Waters of Ireland. 8vo. Ss. 

Manual of Pharmacy. By William Thomas Brande, Esq. 8vo. 
Hs. 

A Synoptical Table of the Mineral and Vegetable Poisons ; print- 
ed on two sheets of large dravtmg««papcr. 4s. 6d. 

The Medical Pocket-book. By J, S* Forsyth. 18mo. 68. 

MISCELX.A17BOU8. 

The West Indies as they are. By — Bickell. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Trial of the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, in the Court of Common 
Sense. 8vo. 4s. 

Signs before Death, and authenticated Apparitions, in One Hun« 
drtd Narratives. By Horace Welby. 12mQ. Gs. 

Jouinal of the Sieges of the Madras Army in the Years 1817, 
1818, and 1819* By Edward Lake, Lieutenant of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Madras Engineers. In 1 vdl. 8vo» 

The Past, Present, and probibly Future State of the Wine Trade. 
By James Warre. 3s. 6d. > « 

Sylvan Sketches ; or, a Companion to the Park and Shrubbery* 
8 VO. 12s. ♦ 

Tables of the New System of Weight<i and Measures. 5s. 

Illustrations of the Author of Waverley ; being Notices and A- 
nccdotOB of Real Characters, Scenes, and Incidents, supposed to bo 
described in his Work. By Robert Chambers. Secowi Edition* 
l2mo* B$* 

The Operative Mechanic and British Machinist, exhibiting the 
Actual Ccmstruction and Practical Uses of all Machinery and Im- 
plements at present used in the Manufactories of Great, Brijtain. 
By J. Nidiolsoo, Esq- Civil Engineer. Bvo^ 1/* lOs.. ^ 

A Compendium of the British Peerage, containing the Surnames, 
Creations, Residence, Titles, < Offices Civil and Militarv, and Inter- 
marriages of the Two present Generations* By C# White, Esq. 
7s. bound. ^ 

The DuUm Philosophical Journal and Scientific Reyewr, Np, L 
7fi^ gI 
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♦ Tho Century of Inventions of the Mftrquis of Worcester, from 
tli(' Original MSS*^ with Historical and Explanatory Notes, and a 
Biographical Memoir* By C. F. Partington* 12mo. 7s.o6d. 

Foreign Beenes and Travelling Recreations. By John Howison, 
£^(]. 2 vole, post Svo. 15s» 

, NATURAt HISTORY. 

Preotioal Chemical Mineralogy. By Ftedcrick Joyce. Foolscap 
* Svo. Os. 

Description of the Faults or Dykes of the Mineral Basin of South 
Wales. Part 1. 4tOi 9s. 

Prodromus Florie Nepalensis, or a Description of the Plants in tl>e 
t Kingdom of Nepal and Adjacent Countries. By Mr Da\id Don. 
ISmo. 15s. 

M NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Eecbander, a Tale of the 18th Century. S vols 12mo, 

The Mystery Developed. By Mr M^Derwent. 3 vols, 12mo. 
16s. 6d. 

Apology addressed to the Traveller’s Club j or, Anecdotes of 
Monkeys. 8vo. 7s. 

Second Journey round the Library of a Bibliomaniac. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. 

Tremaine, or tlic Man of llofinemcnt. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1/, 
11s. 6d. 

Tlie Foresters, By the Author of Lights and Shadows of Scot- 
tish Life. ” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Legends of Galloway ; being a Scries of Tradition*’;, illustrative of 
its Ancient History, Customs, Manners, and Superstitions, ,By James 
Dennistoun, Esq. 8vo, 7s boards. 

Common Events. A continuation of Rich and Poor. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boa»ds. ’ • 

The Itahan Novelists; with ijptcs.. By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 
4 vols. Bvo.i 21. 2s. 

Fairy Legends and Traditions oftthc South of Ireland, Foolscap 
8vo, 10s. 6d, 

Lionel Lincoln. By the Author of the Spy. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 
la« 

Haioties and Gravities. By One of the Authors of the Rejected 
Addresses. 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. 4$. 

Faustus ; ffis Life, Death, and Descent into Helk Now 6rst tran- 
alated from the German; with a coloured Engraving. Small 8vo. 
7a- 6d, 

Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, complete, 10 vols. royal Svo. 141. 
Tat^s and Miscellaneous Pieces. By M. Edgeworth: now first 
collected^ and printed in an uniform edition. 14 vols. Foolscap. 
^ 4 /. 48 * 

Mariamue ; an Historical Novel of Palestine. 3 vol$. 12mo. ISs. 
Ked ClinjUin; or the Commissary* Comprising Adventures and 
Events during the Peninsular War. 3 vols. 12mo* U Is. 
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L’llonnctc Homme, ou Lc Niais. Par M. Picard. 3 vola, 12me* 

15«. 

Don Esteban, or Memoirs of a Spaniard. Written by Himself. 
3 vols. 1/. 4*. 

/falc'S by the O’Hara Family; containing Crohoorc of the Bill- 
Hook, the Fetches, and John Doc. 3 vols. small 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

Homan Nights at the Tombs of the Scipios. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Talcs of my Grandmother 2 vols. 12nio. 1 4s. 

imniTICS AND POLITICAL ICONOMY. 

M. Jnicson’s Principles of Political Economy. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

The Wist India Colonics: the Calumnies and Misrepresentations 
ciicuhitcd against them by various Writers. By James M‘QucLn. 
8vo. Go. 

Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on Political Economy. By J. 11. 
M‘CiiIIoch, Esq. 8vo. Is. 

I’he ("orrccted Report of the Speech of the Right lion. G. Can- 
ning, in the House of Commons, on February 1.5, 1825, on llie Mo- 
tion for Leave to bring in a Bill for the Suppression of Unlawful A%r 
jROciations in Ireland. 8vo. 2s. 

Remarks on Joint-Stock Companies. By an Old Merchant. 8vo. 
4s. ^ 

A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, Peculiar Objects, and Import- 
ance, of Political Economy : containing an Outline of a Course of 
Lectures on the Principles ^nd Doctrines of that Science. By J. R. 
M'Cuiloeh, E'-q. Second EdUtou corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 
5s. Gd. bds. 

Memorials of the Puplie Life and Character of the Hight lion. 
James O wuld, of Duniukter. Contained in a Correspondence with 
some of the most distinguished Mtti of the last century. IGs. 

RcjiorL of the Speeches defivered in the Assembly Rooms, Edin- 
burgli, at the dinner given ip lonpur of Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P, ; 
together \\ilh Mr Broughanfs A^ldress to the Students at his Instalp 
lation to the office of Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 
8vo. Is. 

Popery and the Popish Question ; being an Exposition of the Po- 
litical and Doctrinal Opinions of Messrs O^Conriell, Kniuhl, Drom- 
gole, Oandolphy, &c. By the Kcv. G. Croiy, A.M., F.R.L.S. 8vo. 
5s. 

Analysis of the Statistical Account of Scotland ; with a General 
View of the History of that Country, and discussions on some im- 
portant Branches of Political Economy. By the Right Hon. Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart. Part L 8vo. * 12s. 

rOLTRY AND MUSIC. 

Scottish Harmonics; a select collection of National Airs, arranged 
as Solos, Duets, or Trios, for the German Flute or Violin. By an 
Amateur. In Three Parts. 10s. 6d. * 

Tlie Bar, with Skctobcis of eminent Judges, Barrhters, &c. Small 
8vo. 5s. 
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Voctry. By Thomas Afaude. Foolsrap Svo. (>«•. 

Sonnets, and other rocins.i By K. L. HicijarcUon. Svo. 5s. 

Select Poets of Great Britain: with Critical Notices. By W. 
Ha/litr. 15s. 

l^nal Appeal to the Literary Public* relative to Pope, in reply io 
Mr Itoscoe. By the Rev, W. L. Bowles, bvo. 7s. 

Poems on Vaiious Subjects, chiefly Theatrical. By William Thtw. 
8vo. 5s. 

Vision of Hades, and other Poems. Foolscap Svo. 6s. 

Volume VI. of Thonwon’s Collection of the Songs of Burns, Sir 
W'alter Scott, and other eminent lyric Poets, ancient and modern ; 
united to the Select Melodies of Scotland, and of Ireland and Wales ; 
with VignettQ-Titlos by T. Ilotbard, R.A. Hoyai Svo. Pis. each 
volume* or without the illustrations, 10s. Gd. 

The New Calliope, No. VI. a Selection of British, and occasionally 
Foreign Melodies, newly arranged for the Piano-Forte, with Vig- 
nettes; the Music and Vignettes engraved on Copper, by John 
Bengo. Ys. 

The Harp of Zion j a Series of Lyrics, founded upon the Hebrew 
Scriptures.^ By William Kpox, Author of the “ Songs of Israel.” 
Foolscap Svo. 5s. boards. 

Songs of Greece, By C. B. Sheridan. Post Svo. ffls. 

Milton^s Paradise Lost, illustrated by J. Martin, Esq. 4to. and 
Svo. ^ * 

Bacchus in Tuscany ; a Ditbyrambic Poem, from the Italian of F. 
Ecdi. By L. Hunt. Foolscap Svo. 7s, 

The Lady of Truth ; a Poem, By the Rev. J, Joyce. Svo. 6 k. 

Scrupiana Poctica. By the Author of “ Juan Sccundus. Svo. 
$s. 

Juan Secundus. Canto I. Ss. 6d. ' 

The Poetical Works and Letter^ of yhomas Gray ; with a Me- 
moir of his Life and Writings, and a Portrait of the Author. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. 15s. Large paper, 1/. 4s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

I.ctlers from the Irish Highlands. Svo. I Os. 6d. 

The Visitor’s Guide to Leamington Spa. 12mo. Ss* 6d. 

IJrayer’s Picturesque Tour in Yorkshire, &c. Royal Svo, ISs. 

Clarke’s History of the Hundred of Wantley. 4to. H- Is. 

Chronological History of the City of Bristol. By J. Evans. Svo. 
11s. 6d. 

Daycc’s Picturesque Tour in Yorkshire and Derbyshire, Svo. ISs. 

Wonders of Nature and 41 *^ Ihe United Kingdom. By the 
Rev# J. Goldsmith. 3 vols. Iflmo. 1/. Is. 

Description of limy St Ednumds, with Illustratrons of the Church- 
es. Svo* 8s. 

THKOiiOey. 

Sermons on Heating the Word. By Andrbw Thomson, D.D., 
Minii>tcr i>f St George 'ii Cburclii Edinburgh. ISmo. 2s« boards. 

# 1 
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Biblical Cyclopffidia. 2 vols. 8vo. S2s- 

A Dissertation on the Scriptural Authority, Nature, anti Uses of 
Infant Baptism.# By Ralph Wardlaw, D. D, 12mo. 8s., and Svp. 
5s. boards. 

6’erinons on Faitli, and other Subjects. By Robert Nares, M. A., 
Arc. 8 VO. 10s. 6d. 

A New and raithful Translation of Bishop Jewel’s Apology for 
the Church of England. By Rev. S. Isaacson. 8vo. 14s. 

The Plenary inspiration of the Scriptures asserted. By the Rev. 
S. Noble. 8 VO. 14s. 

The Harmony of the Law and (lospel with regard to a future 
Srate. By T. W. Lancaster, M, A. 12s. 

^rientia Bibliea 3 vols. Royal 8vo. 5l. Demy 8vo, .8/. 

V History of llic Christian Church, from its Erection at Jerusalem 
lo the IVesent Time ; on the plan of Milner. By the Rev. John 
iJjVy, B. A. 8vo. 128. 

The whole Works of the Most Rev. FatHcr in God, Robert Leigh- 
ton, D. D., Archbisliop of Glasgow. To wh.ch is prefixed a Life of 
tlie Author. By the Rev. J. N. Pearson, M.A. 4* vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s- 

Calvinistic Predestination repugnant to the General Tenor of 
Scriptuie. By the Very Rev. Richard Graves, D.D., M. R. 1. A.^ 
King’s Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin. 

An Essay on the State of tlie Soul after Death* Bd. stitched* 

Tl»e Doctiinc of the Church of Geneva, illustrated in a Scries of 
Sermons, preac;hed by the Modern Divines of that City. Edited by 
the Rev. J. S. Pons. 8vo. iOs. 

Lambeth and the Vatican ; or, Anecdotes of the Church of Rome, 
tht Reformed Churches, and dibtinguLlicd Sects and Sectaries of tlie 
Christian Religion in all ages. 3 vols. 8vo. ; plates, 1/. Is. 

Ohseivations on the Doctrines of Christianity in reference to Ari- 
anism ; and on the Athanas^‘ n Creed. By G« Miller, D, D. 8va« 
7h. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Sketch of the Manners and Customs of Portugal and Lisbon, 
made during a icsideucc in 1821-2-3. By Mariana Bailiie. 2 vols. 
12mo. 15i>. 

An Unsuccessful Attempt to reach Repulse Bay, by Sir Thomas 
Rowe’s Welcome. By Captain G. F. Lyon. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Modern Traveller. 5 vols. 12mo. H. 78. 6d. 

A Visit to Greece, containing various P'acts respecting the 1 
Jlevoluiions in that country. By George Waddington, Esq. 8vo. 
bs. * 

A Shoit Nairative of Lord Byron’s last Journey to Greece. By 
Count Peter Gamba. 8vo. 12s. • 

Travels in South America, in I819-20-8L By A. Cauldcicugh, 
E^<[. 2 vols. 8vo, IZ, 10. 

Travels in Russia and the Krimea, the Caucasus and Georgia. 
By Robert Lyull, Mt.D. 2 vois. 8vp. 1/. lOs. 
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Journal of a Residence, and Travels in Colombia, in ]S25i*4. Ly 
Captain C. 8. Cochrane, ll.N. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10b. 

Travels in the Timmannec, Koorariko, and Sooliiia Couiitiies, in 
Western A&ica* By Major Laing. 8vo. 15s. 

Humboldt’s Personal Narrative. Vol. IV. 8vo. 18s. 

Migoellancous Observations and Opinions on the Continent. By 
B. Duppa, IX.B. 8vo. 1/. 5b. 

Travels among tlie Arab Tribes inhabiting the Countiios East of 
Syria and Palestme. By J. S. Buckingham, Esq. 4 to. plates. 
8/.15s.6d. 

Narrative of a Second Visit to Greece. By E. Blaqiiicre, Esq, 

8vo. 12d. 

Travels through Russia, Siberia, Poland, Saxony, Pinssia, H#no- 
ter, drc., undertaken during the years 1822-4, while suffeung liom 
total blindness. By J. Holman, li.N.K.W. 2 vols. bvo. \L lb. 

Tlie Journal of an Exile, 2 voh, post 8vo. 14s. 

Selections from the Journals of Travellers in Brazil. By B. IMoun- 
tenoy. 8vo. 7s., 

llow to enjoy Paris. By T. K. Hervt. ISino. 10s. fid. 

Ikeating’s U^avcls to St Peter’s Rutr. 2 \ols. 8vo. 1/ 8b. 

Tiirce Brothers; or the Adventures and Tiavels of Sir An- 
tbo^l Sir Robert, and Sir Thomas ISherloy. 8s. Id. bound. 

Narmiive of a Journey acioss the Cordillna of the Andes, and of 
a residence m Lima and other parts of Pciu, m 1828 and 1821. By 
Robert Proctor, Esq. 8vo. 12“. 

A Narrative of the loss (Ifthc Kent, East-In Jiaman, by fire, in the 
Biscay, on the Isl of Maich 1825. in a letter to a itieud. By a 
Passenger. 12mo. 2s. fid. 
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